For all your timber’s needs! 


Organoil’s timber finishes and preservatives contain ingredients, selected 
for the greatest performance, solely from the plant and mineral kingdoms 
to enhance the timber’s natural beauty, preserve the timber’s cellular 
structure, and not poison you, our homes or the environment! 


Organoil - realising the full potential of the oldest principles in timber 
finishing and preservation with 21st century plant oil technology. 


Some commonly asked questions and their answers. 


Q Will Organoil work on all timbers? 
A Yes. Choose appropriate finish, and follow instructions 


Q Will Organoil go over other finishes? 

A Yes — provided surface is clean and previous material is not skin forming 
(needs to be entirely removed if so). If you have a similar finish that has 
not performed as you had hoped, or nearly made you ill last application, 
it is most likely Organoil can go over it as is. 


Q Is Organoil suitable for treated pine? 

A More than just suitable —- Organoil will protect treated pine from our 
harsh climate, and strongly assist in the retention of the very potent CCA 
treatment in the timber (where it should stay). This makes Organoil a 
very formidable force with treated pine! 


Q Do I have to sand it off prior to a recoat - like normal paints? 

A Organoil is in the wood, not on the wood, so at worst, a simple 
wash-down may be necessary on exterior timbers in harsh climates 
prior to applying a new coat. An enormous saving in time, labour and 
money! Paints and coats will prove unsuitable on today's low-grade 
softwoods and immature hardwoods — this factor is particularly of 
relevance to timber decking! 


Q Where can I get Organoil? 
A Atselected quality stockists, most 3D discount paint outlets and direct 
from factory. Phone the Organoil hot line for further info... 


Organoil's Natural Wax and Polish has 
been designed as a firm, easy to apply 
paste with a finish that makes it an ideal 
furniture polish and a corresponding 
durability that makes it more than suitable 
for timber floors, tables and benchtops 


Product Range 
External House Stains 
Natural Wax & Polish 

Internal Clear Finishing Oil 
Decking Oil 
Natural Thinners 
Wood Guard - Seasoner & Sealant 


Try out our trial packs! 


Interior Finishing Pack (containing) 

~ 250ml tin Interior Finishing Oil 

= 250ml tin Natural Wax & Polish 

= Waxing /Polishing instructions 
and/or 

Builder's Project Pack (containing) 

— 250ml tin Interior Finishing Oil 

= 250ml tin Exterior Stain (Semi-clear) 

— 250ml tin Decking Oil (Semi-clear) 


$25” ea. inc. postage, handling & 
insurance. Mail cheque, money order to 
the address below advising above pack 
selection & mailing address. Bankcard 
Mastercard & Visa Card.acceptable 

Phone or write, advising cardholder name 
& number, y date, selection .& 
delivery advice 


Organoil P/L ACN 052 501 792 
PO Box 377 Byron Bay NSW 2481 
Hotline: (066) 855 393 
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Dear Readers, 

Welcome to the Summer edition of Earth Garden. For 
readers not preoccupied with the drought, or imminent bushfires, 
Thope this summer is fun and satisfying, whether you’re making 
mudbricks in working bees, pottering in the vegie patch, swim- 
ming in the dam, or just relaxing in a hammock or by the 
barbecue after a long hard year. 

I’m writing this on 7 November, and it’s been snowing 
all morning! This is the weekend of the huge storms throughout 
Eastern Australia, uncontrollable bushfires in Queensland and 
New South Wales, and sweltering 38° heat in Perth — all at the 
same time. What a continent. If our tomato plants survive the 
snow, they’ ll be the hardiest in the country. 

It’s certainly been a hard year for Judith and I, mainly 
because of our involvement with the Wombat Forest Society in 
our local area, trying to stop the total destruction of our 
magnificent forest for export woodchips. As I write we are 
hopeful of historic controls on the greed of the export woodchip 
industry. The Federal Government is being asked by people all 
around Australia to protect our High Conservation Value for- 
ests by denying the woodchippers access. This Christmas may 
well be the best our forests have ever had. 

During the year I’ve probably worked with the media 
more than on any other campaign I’ve been involved with, and 
I often think about how frustrating that can be. For instance, the 
environment movement tries to use television news for the 
opposite of TV’s intent. Earth Garden readers seem to be 
striving to have /ess impact on the planet, whilst being con- 
stantly bombarded with TV messages imploring the opposite. 
The all-pervasive message of Australian television is obviously 
“Consume, Consume, Consume”. Recently I saw a TV adver- 
tisement for a large children’s toy shop in which two young 
children were dressed as a smart adult couple. They were 
discussing the benefits of lay-by and hire purchase credit 
facilities from the toy shop. 

So how can environment campaigners use the same 
medium for the opposite message? With great difficulty, 
because — unlike print media, or radio — TV demands vision, 
and flashy images to illustrate a story — to make it newsworthy. 
The story doesn’t get a run unless there are flashy or snappy 
visuals to go with it, even if it’s far more important than the 
latest baby animal being born at the local zoo. 

In desperation, environment campaigners sometimes 
decide that nothing but a blockade of logging or mining opera- 
tions will bring the message into people’s lounge rooms. Every 
blockade I know of in Australian environmental history has 
been mounted only after exhaustive attempts to use every other 
mainstream method to stop the destruction. TV crews will often 
roll up to a blockade because they hope to film confrontation — 
the more the better. The problem for campaigners is trying to 
get blockaders to look like a cross-section of mainstream 


bg far from lke Madding Crowd 


Australia, and to get the message across without allowing TV 
crews to encourage aggressive confrontation. 

I once had a TV News Director ring me up during the 
1989 blockade of woodchipping in the magnificent oldgrowth 
forests of East Gippsland. We were in the middle of a hectic 
summer of arrests, stand-offs and blockading, and he said he 
wanted to bring a TV crew up ina chopper to film for TV news, 
but that I had to guarantee that there’d be a minimum of a dozen 
Greenies chained to bulldozers, there had to be people up trees 
about to be felled, and we had to be shouting at the workers, 
otherwise, he told me, “Y ourissue’s not newsworthy, mate, and 
we’re not coming.” 

That’s the mentality we’re up against, if we want to see 
a society which looks further than its next hamburger packet. 
And it’s precisely that stereotype which works against ‘Greenies’, 
because ‘couch potatoes’ get their image of Greenies rein- 
forced, if that News Director gets to stage manage the story the 
way he wants. (In case you’re wondering I told the guy to save 


This is about as dressed up as Judith and I ever get. 


We recently had a wonderful day at the country-house- 
garden-wedding of our friends, Peter and Barbara. 
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the Avgas on the chopper, and go down to the zoo for a more 
newsworthy story.) 

During the blockades of the Roxby Downs uranium 
mine in the South Australian desert in the mid-1980s, we would 
slave over writing press releases till midnight in a tent in the 
sand, and print them off on a hand-operated Roneo machine to 
be ready for the 10:00 AM news conferences each day, for the 
40 or more journalists. 

Naively, we wrote about ‘The Issues’ —the reasons 400 
of us spent two weeks in the desert to try to stop the mine with 
the largest uranium reserves in the world from contributing to 
the evil of the nuclear cycle which people were struggling 
against all around the world. The media weren’t interested in 
the issues — they were only interested in confrontation. 

However, these days we may be starting to win the TV 
war because the environment movement is starting to realise 
that to counter the dramatic stereotypes that TV wants, we need 
to use different tactics. Couch potatoes simply don’t relate to 
‘ferals’ — even if they should. 

One of the reasons the Franklin Blockade succeeded 
was the massive public support generated by the very first 


Earlier this year, Greg was ‘kicked upstairs’ from Assist- 
ant Editor, to Editor, of Earth Garden, ina well-deserved 
‘promotion’, and he and Alan now edit the magazine 
together. Greg has done a wonderful job of taking over 
more work on the magazine during the year when Judith 
and Alan have been pre-occupied with working to stop 
the Wombat Forest from being woodchipped to death. 
Greg and Karen have really kept the show on the road in 
1994, and we’re all hopeful that 1995 will be slightly less 
frantic (although we’ve been saying that since 1986). 


A Message From Greg... 


Well, this issue of Earth Garden will take us into anew year. 
Once again (and as I always do at this time) I look back over 
the previous 12 months, or 13 moons if you prefer. For many 
years and particularly since I joined the Earth Garden team 
it’s felt good to say to myself, “Wow, that sure was a FULL 
year”. 1994 has beenno different. So, I’d just like to squeeze 
a bit of Alan’s page to say Thank You to all of you out there 
for your support, and especially to all our authors and all the 
people I’ve met on my many travels around our beautiful 
country (all in the line of duty, of course). Some of you I met 
for only a brief time, while with some I have spent a bit more 
time (you all know who you are), but, believe me, I treat it 
all as valuable time. | feel most privileged to be in a position 
where I get to meet so many interesting and positive people. 

And to all my older and close friends — Thank You. 
Without your support, help, and friendship, I know this year 
would have been almost impossible to navigate. 

So to all our friends and readers, enjoy your celebra- 
tions (whatever their origin) and may 1995 bring you peace, 
health, and happiness. 

Aho! 
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visual image of the blockade: a guy in a suit (Dr Bob Brown) 
being arrested as he sat peacefully on the side of a river in a 
national park. Of course, the average voter shouldn’ t switch off 
because the message is being stated by someone whose appear- 
ance or lifestyle they don’t approve of, but if we wait until we’ve 
educated all ‘couch potatoes’ not to be prejudiced against 
‘ferals’, then we will have lost all our forests overseas in the 
meantime. 

I see this as the way of the future to combat environmen- 
tal destruction through TV, and before Christmas we are very 
hopeful that we will have convinced the Federal Government to 
kick the export woodchippers out of many of our most precious 
and threatened forests. Right now, as you read this, is the time 
to write to the Prime Minister, urging him to protect our High 
Conservation Value forests from export woodchipping (c/- 
Parliament House, Canberra, 2600). 


Life without TV 

Sometimes people mention a TV personality to me in 
conversation, and if it emerges that our family doesn’t own a 
TV, people either drop the subject immediately (they think 
we’re weirdo hippies), or else they launch into an embarrassed 
justification for why they owna TV. 

Invariably, this justification amounts to what I call the 
‘David Attenborough Syndrome’. You know: “Oh, there’s a 
lot of rubbish on TV, but I only watch the documentaries — 
those David Attenborough specials — they’re fantastic!”. 

Well, yes they are, and I love them too, but research by 
the Australian Broadcasting Authority shows that on average, 
Australians watch 22 hours and 10 minutes of TV every week, 
and Australian homes have their TVs on for an average of 39 
hours and 10 minutes per week. There simply aren’t that many 
David Attenborough specials on each week. 

We do not look down our noses at people who have TVs, 
however, we haven't had a TV for five years. We came home 
from a family outing one day to find our home had been 
completely emptied of all its contents — even the blankets off 
the beds. We've never replaced the TV, and we've never 
missed it. We talk to each other, we have time for other projects, 
we read books aloud to each other, and I’ve noticed that our two 
year old — Harry — thinks books are the most exciting enter- 
tainment in the world. When Harry wakes he often says: 
“Daddy — read me a story?” 

Earth Garden is about self-sufficiency, simpler life- 
styles, about treading more gently on the Earth, and about 
regaining control over your lifestyle. Many people feel like 
helpless cogs with no say ina capitalist machine. The zombie- 
inducing states of TV help maintain the status quo, and many 
readers are striving for an alternative to that feeling. 

Junking the TV is one step many of you take. As long 
as people remain informed (through radio or the press), I don’t 
see anything wrong with junking the telly. Feeling empowered 
also helps people move from feeling like couch potatoes to 
supporting social change on issues which they think are winnable. 
And as Redgum once said: “If you don’t fight, you lose.” 


Happy reading, pbk... 


. Earth People 


Write 


ACE 4, 
mE 


Earth People Write is an open forum. The views expressed in letters from readers do not necessarily 
reflect the opinions of Earth Garden. Letters are always welcome, but please keep them concise. 


Off to our own little acre with EG 
Dear Alan and Earth Gardeners, 

I have been an avid EG reader for 
some years now, and have most editions 
since EG 33 onwards. I have really been 
inspired by readers’ letters, and articles by 
such people as Jackie French and Liz 
Sinnamon, and have been longing to be able 
to get away from the rat-race and on to our 
own ‘Garden of Eden’. Ihave finally retired 
from full-time work, and my husband will 
be retiring soon, so we are now almost ready 
to sell our home and start looking for ‘our 
own little acre’ to retire to. 

I am so grateful to all of you, that I 
now know what to look for as regards to 
things like suitable land, water resources, 
houses with passive solar principles and the 
like. 

I look forward to receiving the books 
I’ve ordered, for more knowledge to be able 
to have a happy, reasonably self-sufficient, 
retirement life. Peace and prosperity to all. 
Sylvia Askin, Kariong, NSW. 


Self-sufficiency from Japan 
to Europe 
Dear EG, 

Contrary to popular belief, not all 
Japanese people live in the fast track. We 
live in the countryside in central Japan and 
are able to live a fairly tranquil existence. 
We live in an old farmhouse and have a 
vegetable garden and some chooks. This is 
only a practice run, however, for when we 
return to Europe and hope to be as self- 
sufficient as possible. We would love to live 
in Australia because of the marvellous net- 
work of Earth Gardeners you have there but 
ageing parents and visa difficulties (we are 
British) mitigate against it. 

We plan to live in either France or 
Britain and would like to make contact with 
anybody there who can recommend an area 
where like-minded people are living and 


property prices are not too high. Anybody 
reading this please write to us here in Japan. 
We wouldalso be interested in hearing about 
your experiences, successes, failures and 
difficulties. 

Thanks for a wonderful down-to- 
Earth magazine, it’s a goldmine and an 
inspiration. 
Dave and Sue Murray, 543, Kami 
Giri-cho, Takayama-shi, Gifu-ken, 
506, Japan. 


Positive gift 
Dear Alan and crew, 

I picked up our first Earth Garden 
(EG 86) when shopping for a ‘Kris Kringle’ 
gift for less than $5.00. I wanted to give a 
‘positive’ environmental gift, so someone at 
work was fortunate (even if they didn’t think 
so) to receive one of the two copies of EG I 
bought. My wife was the other fortunate 
recipient. 

I've just bought the latest edition 
and hope to subscribe later this year — after 
we move away from the big smoke (‘smog’) 
and across to Western Australia, onto some 
land we hope. On amore down to earth note, 
I am a leather worker and would like to 
switch to dyes that are water soluble and 
‘Earth friendly’. Can anyone assist with 
information? 

Steve and Jan Evans, 3 Horseshoe Cres, 
Epping, Vic, 3076. 


Cabbage moth control 
Dear Alan and family, 

Thanks for your advice in reply to 
my letter in EG 87 about cabbage moth 
control. I have no fleet-footed, young fel- 
low to catch my cabbage moth in a butterfly 
net, but I will try theeggshells andcompanion 
planting. | also read the article, ‘Herb com- 
panions and effects’, (page 63); and another 
kind Earth Garden reader wrote a letter of 
advice on herb companions to deter the 


moth, There is only a short cool season here 
near Townsville when vegies ‘ke cabbage 
can grow. Just now the weather is great and 
we had a good wet season after three years of 
very poor seasonal rain. Some parts of 
Queensland missed out unfortunately. I 
hope the weather is being kind to you. Thanks 
again for your help and best wishes to all the 
Earth Garden crew. Peace and good health. 
Lorn Dawson, Jensen, Qld. 


Renewable energy in SA 
Dear EG, 

I have been buying EG at the local 
newsagent for several issues now, and I love 
the format and the content — the ‘sharing 
information’ concept is superb. I used to 
impulse-buy glossy, ‘country living’ type 
mags to get a glimpse of the good life, but 
found I only ever read one or two articles (if 
that) and looked at the pretty pictures. How- 
ever, I didn’t learn anything. 

Since I discovered EG a few years 
ago, I read it cover to cover, and now I don’t 
even browse through the glossies’ pictures 
at the newsagent’s stand. Reading Earth 
People Write, it seems I’m not alone. Thank 
you for a most inspiring publication — it has 
added to my knowledge and enthusiasm for 
use on and in my three acre patch in Picca- 
dilly Valley. 

On another matter, our new State 
government in South Australia has promised 
to extend the electric power grid north from 
Hawker in the Flinders Ranges to Blinman 
(I think). Currently, all the homesteads and 
communities in this most spectacular part of 
the country are on their own generators — 
diesel mostly, so the change to a reliable and 
silent electricity supply will be very welcome 
by the locals. Are there any ‘renewable 
energy companies’ out there which have the 
capacity to take on such a project, as an 
economically viable as well as environmen- 
tally sound exercise? It would be a very big 
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project, as I would guess that most if not all 
the current facilities would be based on 240- 
volts, and some of them have quite heavy 
demand. The approach to government and 
the local people who would use this energy 
would need to be diplomatic and positive 
and take into account all their concerns. 
However, with my very limited knowledge 
of the subject, itseems to me that this may be 
an opportunity to do something significant, 
and prevent the spread of ugly lines through 
an exquisite landscape. 

If there is such a company out there, 
perhaps they could contact me. 
Steve Hailstone, 5 Lampert Rd, Crafers, 
SA, 5152. 


LETS in Chester Hill 
Dear Earth Garden, 

A LETS group has been started from 
the Chester Hill Neighbourhood Centre in 
New South Wales, called the ‘Liberty Plains 
LETS’, and any reader residing nearby would 
be most welcome to join. At present we hold 
barbecues and bushwalks, and we need more 
members. Please ring (02) 644 1175 for 
details. 

Ruth Hennessy, Chester Hill, NSW. 


Moving possums 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I am happy to say that we have 
embarked on a new adventure in the bush. 
We bought 100 acres of beautiful bush, 
decided to build a house on the other side of 
the creek and have spent the last two weeks 
(rain delay) clearing a road and building a 
log bridge across the creek, and of course the 
house site. It was expensive but we will reap 
the rewards of an excellent solar aspect and 
space. I was unprepared for the whole event, 
like the ultimate cost and harm to wildlife. 
Can possums (sugar gliders, too) be made to 
vacate their tree house before tree felling? 
Any articles on this topic would be adefinite 
plus to potential Earth Gardeners who plan 
to do as we have done and move to the bush. 
I saved all my copies of EG but couldn’ t find 
any. I did find however, as always, great 
inspiration and practical advice — for this, 
many thanks. 

Penny McKay, Lot 2, Murrabrine Forest 
Rd, Yowrie, NSW, 2550. 


Rare Breeds Trust 
Dear EG readers, 

So many of you are trying to live a 
self-sufficient (or almost!) lifestyle, and so 
many wonderfully useful and practical arti- 
cles appear in Earth Garden about how to do 
things. Very few appear about what sort of 


EARTH PEOPLE WRITE 


animals you could be using to supply your 
meat, milk or egg requirements. Or even 
your pet and decorative requirements. 

The formation of the Victorian 
branch of the Australian Rare Breeds Trust 
prompts me (as State Secretary) to draw the 
merits of the more uncommon breeds of 
domestic animals and birds to your attention. 

We have a small farm at Kyneton 
(15 acres) on which we keep three or four 
dairy cows, a dozen sheep, two or three pigs, 
a large number of waterfowl, chooks and 
geese. Most of these animals and birds have 
been drawn from the ranks of the ‘rare’ 
breeds, and, as any need replacement, we 
will incorporate more ‘rare’ breeds. The 
Australian Rare Breeds Trust exists to pro- 
mote, conserve and preserve the older breeds 
of domestic animal. We in Victoria are 
undertaking a poultry survey through the 
Gordon Technical College in Geelong, 
funded under a LEAP program. The Trust is 
Australia wide, and membership is $30.00 
per year. 

As an example of usefulness, take 
pigs. Pigs are pink, right? WRONG. Pigs 
are also black, saddled, tan and other patterns. 
Why coloured? Coloured pigs do not get 
sunburnt or skin cancers. They free range 
better, are hardier, and make better mothers 
(as this has not been bred out of them!). 
Surveys in Britain show that the meat is 
leaner and tastier. Pigs are great ‘people’ 
and make good ‘friends’. Besides their 
meat, they are useful in cleaning scrub 
country (being able to root out small trees), 
and turning compost. We use them here to 
break up the straw from the duck sheds. 
They add different manure and leave a lovely 
fine soil easy to spread wherever needed. 
We keep one or two sows and a boar, who 
services other sows as well. The piglets are 
sold privately. 

For any further information call me 
(054) 22 3537 or John Eccles, National 
President, on (060) 329 297. 

Mrs Mary Bradilovich, PO Box 448, 
Kyneton, Vic, 3444. 


Communities information 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I bought your magazine (EG 87) for 
the first time and found it very stimulating 
and informative. The story on Bundagen 
caught my eye. I would really appreciate 
finding out how I could get more informa- 
tion on other communities, like Bundagen, 
in the northern New South Wales area be- 
cause my boyfriend and I have two children 
and are looking enthusiastically at buying 
into an alternative lifestyle as cheaply as 
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possible. If anyone could please help us 
with this it would be great! Thanks for a 
great magazine. 

Kathleen Carnell, 6 Bott St, Dicky Beach, 
Caloundra, Qld, 4551. 


Dear Kathleen, 

I suggest you contact the Australian 
Association of Sustainable Commuinities at 
PO Box387, Bulimba, Qld,4171. —Greg 


Earth building anyone? 
Dear Earth Garden, 

We would love to hear from anyone 
who has built their own mudbrick, rammed 
earth, poured earth or stone home. We are 
planning to build our home in the near future 
using one of these methods and aren’t really 
sure of how to start or what equipment we 
would need. We would also like to know 
what problems may be involved by building 
it ourselves. Thanks for a great magazine. 
Cindy Pitt, M/S 26, Crows Nest, Qld, 
4355. 


Dear Cindy, 

The Earth Garden Building Book 
(available form EG, see page 96 for details) 
includes the information you are looking 
for, too. — Greg 
Waste water recycling 
Dear EG readers, 

Have anv EG readers attempted to 
design something for simple waste water 
recycling, suitable for use in a single 
household? [ am very interested to learn 
from EG readers of any practical, domestic 
waste water recycling system. 

Albert Ooi, 100 Barreenong Rd, Cottles 
Bridge, Vic, 3099. 


Wild pig problems 
Earth People Write, 

To Barbara Slater re the pig problem 
(EG 87). I recall reading about a guy in 
South Australia who enticed wild pigs into a 
large trailer or truck with food then drove 
them to market, and on a regular basis. 
When living in West Africa I had a neigh- 
bour who dragged a burning car tyre around 
his cornfield every second evening to dis- 
courage the deadly green mamba snakes. 
Apparently the burning rubber smell on the 
soil and grasses interfered with the snakes’ 
hunting ability. Because most snakes de- 
pend very much on their sense of smell to 
hunt prey, I suspect it may have been effec- 
tive — it darn near destroyed my sense of 
smell. Wild pigs are also dependent on 
sniffing out goodies (they are often used at 


airports to sniff out drugs) so perhaps the 
burning tyre trick may work with pigs. But, 
IT IS NOT A VERY ENVIRONMEN- 
TALLY FRIENDLY SYSTEM. 

The mamba grows to four metres 
long and their poison kills in 15 minutes, so 
I could sympathise with my African neigh- 
bour. Desperate problems sometimes require 
desperate solutions. The early settlers who 
imported prey animals did not import their 
predators; and the breeding system of prey, 
adapted over thousands of years to suit the 
demands of the predators, got out of control. 
Good luck with your problem. 

Kel Connell, East Gosford, NSW. 


Dear EG, 

Shane and I have caught ‘the bug’ 
from reading EG! We've found our land, 
now it’s time to tell the bank and the family. 
(Then wait for the dust to settle!) We have 
three kids under five, and have always said 
that ‘one day’ we’d have some land and do 
our own thing. Reading EG has shown us 
that it is possible now, why wait? Wish us 
luck fellow EGers — we’ re going to need all 
the help we can get. 

Sheenah and Shane, Bendigo, Vic. 


Calling fruitarians 
Hello all of you who have survived so far, 
Good to have choices today and to 
have a mag like Earth Garden to help you 
and supply you with all you need to survive 
(by way of heaps of interesting items). I am 
a survivor, female fruitarian, and would like 
to correspond with a fellow fruitarian sur- 
vivor with a lively mind. I will answer all 
who write. Keep up the excellent work of 
making life easier for us out here. 
Kathy Eichholz, PO Box 759, Kuranda, 
Qld, 4872. 
PS. You should see what six months of 
rainforest regrowth looks like in my cleared 
garden! 


Brisbane EGers 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I really enjoy your magazine and I 
hope one day to really be able to use all the 
information on land of my own. However, 
while I’m stuck in the suburban rat-race I 
can still dream. I’ve only been in Queens- 
land for a short while and if there are any 
Earth Gardeners around ‘Brizzie’ who would 
like a willing worker for a weekend or two, 
please let me know. I'd love to help and 
pester you with a million and one questions, 
or if there’s anyone who’d just like to get 
together for a cup of tea and a chat, drop me 
a line. My flatmate is starting his own 
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business picking up grass and garden clip- 
pings in wool bales and he’d be interested in 
any tips on what to do with it, besides 
dumping at the tip. He doesn’t have any land 
to compost it on at this stage. Please let me 
know if anyone has any ideas. 

M Galloway, 21 Bewter St, Paddington, 
Qld, 4064. 


Fukuoka makes sense 
Dear Alan, 

Just thought I'd let you know about 
my first wwoofing experience. It has con- 
vinced me that self-sufficiency is the way to 
go, without question. The more I’m learn- 
ing the more I’m simplifying my life and 
that in turn makes me more happy living day 
to day. What interested me most was 
Fukuoka. His method, and more so his 
philosophy of life, makes sense. I’m writing 
to WWOOF to find out about existing 
‘Fukuoka style’ communities. 

What I wanted to find out also is if 
anyone knows of a recipe for wax for hair 
removal? The Middle Eastern people make 
their own. 

Elizabeth Damjanovic, c/- Millturn Farm, 
PS 1877, Tarzali, Qld, 4885. 


Thank you all, from Charters 
Towers #1... 
Dear EG readers, 

We would like to thank all those 
kind people who wrote to us concerning our 
bore water and clay soil. We answered all 
letters with names and addresses, but there 
were some letters without these. So through 
EG we thank you. We always thought the 
less bore water we used on our trees the 
better for the tree. We have put a drip system 
on our trees and now they are growing well. 
By keeping the trees moist with the bore 
water, there’s no time for the soda salt or 
impurities to build up in the soil. We have 
replaced our clay soil, where possible, with 
mulch and potting mix, and now our garden 
is growing really well. Many thanks to those 
who wrote and were helpful. 
Betty, Bill and Vanessa, 
Towers, Qld. 


... and #2 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

I would like to thank the very many 
kind people who sent me used phone cards. 
I have answered all people who wrote to me, 
except those who didn’t send me their name 
and address. To these people I thank you 
very much. Earth Garden readers are kind, 
helpful people. 

Vanessa, Charters Towers, Qld. 


Charters 


Organic growers in Darwin 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

A groupof people up here in Darwin 
are trying to set up an organic growers’ and 
consumers’ co-op. There are, at present, 
only one or two certified organic growers in 
the Northern Territory, so until we can get 
more growers certified (as we will only be 
selling certified organic produce), we will 
be looking to buy our certified produce from 
‘down south’. Is there a list available of 
wholesalers of organic produce, or has any- 
one got any ideas of how we can establish 
contact with suppliers? Also, can anybody 
give us any information or ideas on organic 
co-ops (setting up and running)? Thank you 
for an excellent magazine. 

Dave and Maxine Flett, PO Box 3476, 
Darwin, NT, 0801. 


Dear Dave and Maxine, 

Try the Organic Retailers and 
Growers Association of Australia, 
Stringybark Farm, Tschampions Rd, 
Macclesfield, 3782, phone (059) 683 040. 

— Greg 


Swap anything for plants 
and seeds 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I am a 46-year-old pensioner. I am 
wondering if anyone would swap seeds and 
plants with me for other things I have? 
Books, spoons, phone cards, stamps — any- 
thing that you may be interested in. I am 
after any ‘old style’ plants and vegies. I am 
unable to afford to buy things now and my 
garden is my only luxury, my escape. It does 
not matter what you save, I am sure I would 
be able to add to your collections. Can you 
help? All will be answered. 

Annie Wigzell, c/- PO Box 668, Port Ad- 
elaide, SA, 5015. 


Stop the millipedes? 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

I’m wondering if anyone knows how 
to keep millipedes at bay? They are in 
epidemic proportions. They are on the top 
of the soil and underneath all the pot plants, 
even coming inside the house under gaps of 
doors. 

If anyone knows of any homemade 
remedy which would kill them, I would be 
most grateful. 

Heather, PO Box 1174, Dandenong, Vic, 
3175. 


¢ Earth People Write continues on 
page 80 
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Any news items which may interest Earth Gardeners may be submitted to Bush Telegraph. 
Please send notice of meetings, festivals and gatherings well in advance of the events. 


Seymour Alternative Farming Expo 
The Seymour Expo has risen spectacularly 
to be regarded as the largest such showcase 
in Australia. Earth Garden has been run- 
ning a stall at the Expo each year and this 
February, we’ll be there again, to catch up 
with readers, swap yarns, and recover from 
the daily rush of people in the ‘tent city’ 
which springs up for the three days. Small 
farm business ideas are a strong component 
of the Expo, so if you haven’t yet decided 
what to plunge your energy into, come along 
for some ideas. The Expo is held at King’s 
Park in Seymour, an hour north of Melbourne 
on the Hume Highway from 17 to 19 Feb- 
ruary, 1995. Phone (057) 99 1211 all hours 
for information. 


Mudbrick Get-together 

The Holmesglen College of TAFE in Mel- 
bourne has held courses on earth building 
for many years, and regular Earth Garden 
writer, BobRich, has run these courses since 
1985. Each year, there have been four to 
eight groups, with 10 to 20 students in each. 
Bobis organising a get-together for all these 
people and their families at the Moora Moora 
Co-operative, near Healesville, on Saturday 
28 January, 1995. 

Write to Bob by 4 January, with the 
following information: name, whether you 
can attend, numbers attending with you, 
when you did the course, what you have 
done since, and presented in a form he can 
place on anoticeboard. Include photographs 
if appropriate. Please be sure to do this 
especially if you can’t come — classmates 
will be interested. If you want a reply (for 
return of photos afterwards, or for directions 
to Moora Moora if you have forgotten), 
include a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
Bring apicnic lunch, camera, warm clothes, 
games for kids, swimming gear, kites, and 


more photos. Aim to arrive at Moora Moora 
by about 11 AM. Write to: Bob Rich, Moora 
Moora Co-operative, PO Box 214, 
Healesville, 3777. 


Spend More On The Environment 
Australians want governments to spend far 
more on the environment, job training, roads 
and law and order, but cut spending on 
administration and defence, according to a 
survey published by a Government agency. 
The survey, commissioned by Professor 
David Throsby and the Director of the Eco- 
nomic Planning Advisory Commission, 
Professor Glenn Withers, found 80 percent 
of Australians were prepared to pay higher 
taxes to finance higher spending on their 
priorities. Only 17 percent ruled out tax 
increases, although both major political 
parties oppose raising taxes. 

Overall, Australians supported the 
present level of government spending, be- 
lieving their spending priorities could be 
paid for by slashing defence spending and 
the bureaucracy. The survey found little 
support for the privatisation of government 
services. By two-to one or more, Australians 
preferred government to run education, 
hospitals, roads, garbage collection, polic- 
ing and even airline services. 

The survey was carried out in De- 
cember 1992 by AGB McNair, and showed 
that, on average, Australians wanted to more 
than double spending on the environment, 
from an average of $67 a taxpayer to $144. 
People want to pay for these changes by a 20 
percent cut in defence spending and a 30 
percent cut in administration costs. 

—The Age 


Self sufficiency: easier than you think? 
“Self sufficiency is about reducing our de- 
pendence on society, not having to consume 
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so much, and producing more of what we 
need ourselves. You don’t have to be totally 
self sufficient, in fact we have yet to meet 
anyone who is. Many people who aspire to 
self sufficiency are relatively ‘normal peo- 
ple’ who are just trying to minimise their 
cost of living, and do things in a more 
environmentally sound way. In doing this, 
they are improving their quality of life,” 
says Australian Correspondence Schools. 

The Australian Correspondence 
Schools has been running self sufficiency 
courses by external studies since 1982. Self 
Sufficiency 1 isa 120hour, self-paced course, 
which has recently been updated. It covers 
a wide range of subjects, such as how to 
grow fruit, vegetables and herbs; how to 
keep poultry and other domestic animals; 
building with mudbricks, using solar energy 
and other appropriate technologies, country 
skills, basic first aid and home health care 
and more. For more information contact: 
The Australian Horticultural Correspond- 
ence School, PO Box 2092, Nerang East, 
Qld, 4211; phone (075) 304 855, or 264 
Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Victoria, 3140; phone 
(03) 736 1882. 


Native Trees In The Drought 
Many landholders and community groups 
have recently established trees and shrubs 
on their land. The drought is threatening to 
undo some of the good work. How can tree 
planters reduce the losses due to drought? 
Native trees are adapted to dry conditions 
and, once established, can tolerate low lev- 
els of soil moisture. Plants that at first 
glance appear dead can sometimes reshoot 
once conditions improve. In broadscale tree 
planting, watering can be costly in both time 
and water. Maintaining ground cover by 
mulch reduces the loss of water from the soil 
and provides some weed control. If you are 
faced with dying juvenile trees and cannot 
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save them without a lot of effort, it may be an 
option to cut your losses and let Nature take 
its course, according to Greening Australia. 

Commonwealth and State programs 
have provided funds for the community to 
plant trees and shrubs. If you want to plant 
new trees, plan for effective use of scarce 
water resources. If you are faced with 
planting trees in dry conditions, it may be 
better to wait until Autumn, they say. Funded 
projects can be delayed: you can get advice 
form Greening Australia or the funding body. 
For more information, contact Greening 
Australia, in their regional offices, or the 
Sydney office on (02) 550 0720. 


Solar Charge and Elante Combine 
Solar Charge, the Victorian distributor for 
Solarex solar panels and products, has ex- 
panded its operations in Gardenvale, Mel- 
bourne, by combining with the Elante/ 
Sunergy business. Dr Richard Potter and 
Sunergy Products have transferred to Solar 
Charge, providing new products and tech- 
nical expertise. Richard, who was previously 
Technical Director at Elante (which has 
closed its Surrey Hills operation) takes up a 
similar position at Solar Charge. Richard is 
well known in the renewable energy industry 
and has many years experience both in the 
USA and in Australia. 

“I hope to provide our customers 
with an increased level of personal service 
based on experience. The combined Solar 
Charge/Sunergy operation will deliver anew 
standard of wholesale and distribution to the 
renewable energy industry,” he said. 

The full range of Sunergy panels 
and products, pumps, amp-hour system 
monitors and regulators, along with the 
popular Rutland wind turbine, will now be 
wholesaled throughout Australia from the 
united Gardenvale operation. This is in 
addition to the Victorian distribution of the 
Solarex products and the popular Solar 
Charge pool controllers. For trade or gen- 
eral enquiries, contact John Paton or Richard 
Potter on (03) 596 1974. 


Co-operative Arts Workshop 
Dianne Paull and Brian Langevad, who are 
experienced in literal and visual arts, want to 
create an arts workshop and gallery in 
Mansfield, Victoria. They are able to pro- 
vide the land, a few kilometres outside the 
town. The development will require teach- 
ing artists, enthusiastic students, and a co- 
operative managing body and donor funds 
to raise the building and services and com- 
mence operations. They would like to hear 
from interested people, at RMB 1030 Howes 


Creek Road, Mansfield, Victoria 3722. 
Telephone (057) 791 221 in the evenings. 


Warning On Agent Orange 
Chemicals 

The Biological Farmers of Australia (BFA) 
recently demanded that the Federal and State 
Governments take action to protect con- 
sumers from the effects of herbicides fol- 
lowing the announcement by the Federal 
Minister for Veterans Affairs, Mr Con 
Sciacca, to recognise the link between Agent 
Orange and cancer. Agent Orange contains 
chemicals that are still being used on food 
crops throughout Australia. The BFA warns 
that the continued use of these chemicals 
poses a threat to the health of all Australians 
— in the rural communities that use them 
and in the urban communities that consume 
food contaminated by them. Organic farm- 
ers have been warning Australian govern- 
ments and consumers for decades of the 
risks posed to Australians’ health by herbi- 
cides and pesticides used on crops. 

BFA spokesperson, Stewart Ross, 
said recently: ‘The Federal Government, 
having now admitted responsibility for 
cancers amongst Vietnam veterans caused 
by Agent Orange, must also accept respon- 
sibility for the health of Australians con- 
suming these herbicides used on their food 
over the past forty years.” 

“Governments must accept re- 
sponsibility for screening foodstuffs, and 
fulfil their responsibility to consumers,” he 
said. “Not all governments accept the need 
to screen farm produce for the herbicides 
they contain — chemicals such as 245T and 
24D used in Agent Orange. For example, 
the ACT Government does not effectively 
test for these chemicals, nor has it the central 
marketing facility that other States use to 
monitor chemical residues in food.” 

The BFA spokesman also said: 
“Whole rural and farming communities have 
been grossly exposed to these same chemi- 
cals. Why shouldn’t these communities be 
equally compensated for the damage done 
to them?” he asked. 

“And justwhen are these chemicals 
going to be banned for the future health of 
this nation? Until they are”, he said, “all 
consumers can ensure they have chemical- 
free food by buying food that is formally 
certified as organically grown and proc- 
essed.” 


Water Precious Water 
Australia is the driest inhabited continent on 
Earth yet Australians are among the biggest 
users of water in the world. We must start 
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now to use our water wisely. Protecting the 
quality of our water is also vital. Six steps to 
improve water quality are as follows. 1. Use 
low phosphorus washing powders — one of 
the major causes of blue-green algae out- 
breaks. You'll find phosphorus used in 
fertilisers and as dirt dissolvers in household 
washing powders and cleaning agents. It’s 
theoveruse of phosphorus and its consequent 
route into our waterways that encourages 
the algal blooms causing so much harm to 
city and country river systems. 2. Use less 
washing powder and detergent and only put 
on the washing machine when you have a 
full load. 3. Wash the car on the lawn so the 
soapy water doesn’t go into the stormwater 
drains and our rivers, harbours and oceans. 
4. Keep food scraps out of the kitchen sink. 
Garbage disposal units and food scraps down 
the sink means more phosphorus-rich ma- 
terial in our sewers. 5. Keep all cooking oils 
out of the sink and take any used motor oils 
and other solvents to the local recycling 
centre for disposal. 6. The toilet is not a 
garbage bin. Don’t put babies’ nappies, 
tampons, condoms, food scraps, facial tissues 
or cotton buds down the toilet because they 
can end up in our rivers and waterways. 

Youcan get involved in water quality 
protection. 1. Support water quality 
monitoring programs and river action groups 
such as Streamwatch, Rivercare and 
Waterwatch. 2. Seek out and actively par- 
ticipate in the river and wetland cleanups 
managed by local Total Catchment Man- 
agement Groups. 3. Report any pollution of 
streams and rivers to the local water and 
environment protection authorities. 4. 
Support the protection of Australia’s 
wetlands. 5. Seek out the water efficiency 
labelling rating when buying bathroom, 
kitchen and laundry appliances. 6. Get in- 
volved in your local community’s water, 
sewerage and catchment management is- 
sues. 


—Melbourne Water 


Rainforest seed collective 

The Rainforest Seed Collective (RSC) is a 
non-profit volunteer-run organisation which 
specialises in rainforest seeds and trees. The 
RSC has set up three community nurseries 
which all propagate rainforest plants, and 
has a newsletter which aims to: help seed 
collectors contact each other, offers resources 
for those wanting to purchase rainforest 
seed, and provides relevant articles for all 
who are interested in such topics. 

The newsletter has a descriptive list 
of seeds for sale and also contact numbers 
and addresses of seed collectors. At present 
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there are 15 collectors and over 150 species 
on offer. For reasons of genetic integrity we 
encourage subscribers to purchase seed from 
the collector nearest them. A huge range of 
fresh rainforest seed is available for sale and 
there should be something to suit most needs. 
The selection includes trees and shrubs 
suitable for bush food, timber, bird and 
butterfly attracting, regeneration planting, 
windbreaks, and for creating a garden rain- 
forest. The average cost per seed packet is 
$5, and you can also sell seed. Yearly 
subscription fees are: $12 for four issues, 
($8 concession), $24 for eight issues ($16 
concession), or $400 for life membership. 
Post cheques to: Rainforest Seed Collective, 
Private Mail Bag, Bellingen, NSW, 2454. 


Earth Garden distributor 
Improves Recycling 
Magazine distributors, Gordon & Gotch, 
has recently opened a new recycling facility 
in Albury for processing unsold magazines. 
The new plant has the latest hi-tech scanning 
equipment, and all waste magazines now go 
to the new Australian Newsprint Mill recy- 
cling and de-inking plant, as an important 
ingredient in the manufacture of recycled 
newsprint. It is expected that over the next 
few months all States will be processed 
through the system. This system consists of 
a video camera, an image processor, an 
industrial bar code scanner, computer and 
series of conveyors. For those magazines 
with a bar code, the bar code is read. If there 
is no bar code then the front cover is read by 

the video. 

“Earth Garden has a high rate of 
copies sold compared to those left unsold, 
but the unsold copies not freighted back to 
Alan and Judith will now be fully recycled 
into newsprint,” said Gordon & Gotch Ex- 
ecutive, Cameron Swale. 


CAA Gift Ideas For The Garden 
The Community Aid Abroad Summer Cata- 
logue has items for gardeners as well as 
outdoor laze-abouts. For the busy-bee, there 
is a garden shed tidy of jute, a cane fruit 
picker from Thailand, and a wooden lemon 
juicer from India. The laze-about can relax 
in one of two types of hammock — a ‘chair’ 
and a ‘bed’ — and sip lemon juice poured 
from a handblown blue glass pitcher made 
in Mexico from recycled glass. While 
swinging from hammocks, you could sur- 
round yourself with plants swinging from 
rustic baskets made out of coco twigs and 
buri rope, or from cane baskets in a two- 
tiered jute sika. To enhance your garden, 
there are bells and chimes galore: the ever 


popular rustic cowbells from India, hand- 
painted ceramic bells and birds from Lima, 
tinkling elephant chimes from India, clay 
bells from Bangladesh. For more informa- 
tion contact: Andrea Jenkins CAA Mail 
Order, PO Box 184, Kilkenny, SA, 5009; 
Fax: (08) 341 2958, or phone (08) 341 1422. 


Grow Organic ‘95 

The popular annual organic agriculture 
weekend will be held again this year with 
speakers, workshops, and farm visits on 11, 
12 and 13 March (the Labour Day weekend), 
at the Bruthen recreation reserve in East 
Gippsland. Topics include: organic sheep 
farming, beef production, soils, 
permaculture, pioneer skills, and mixed 
farming. For more information write to: the 
East Gippsland Organic Agriculture Asso- 
ciation, PO Box 1263, Bairnsdale, Victoria, 
3875. Telephone (051) 571 586 or (051) 
444 396. Day visitors are welcome and 
registration is $35 for the three days, with 
children free. 


Wisdom Gardens 
For Earth Repair 

The Earth Repair Foundation (ERF) invites 
readers to visit the Wisdom Gardens and 
Permaculture Learning Centre in the mid 
Blue Mountains of New South Wales. The 
11 acre Ecofarm, with beautiful gardens and 
walks, encompasses the Earth Repair 
Nursery and McNaturals Organic Food 
Gardens which demonstrate permaculture 
principles in action. The gardens are open 
seven days a week from 9 am - 4 pm, and 
admission is $3, with children and ERF 
members free. Inspirational walks, educa- 
tional displays, edible landscapes, tranquil 
waterways and picnic areas create a useful 
learning experience for all visitors. The 
gardens are at 36 Mount View Avenue, 
Hazelbrook, NSW. Light refreshments and 
gifts are available from The Rainbow Shop. 
The ERF is an environmental education and 
social-change organisation, working in co- 
operation with the Environment Program of 
the United Nations Association of Australia 
(NSW) Inc. Phone (047)%8 6393. 


Mittagundi 1995 staff positions 
Mittagundi is an independent, non-profit 
outdoor education centre based in the Vic- 
torian high country, which runs nine day 
courses for young people, from September 
to May, and five day cross country ski courses 
during Winter. Participants come from a 
wide range of social and economic back- 
grounds and they experience living a simple 
life on the small semi-self sufficient farm, 
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where the importance of people is empha- 
sised. They also experience bushwalking, 
abseiling, and rafting in the surrounding 
mountains. 

Mittagundi are looking for a range 
of leaders with different skills to form a team 
to lead their programs. This will involve 
running nine day and five day courses, along 
with the upkeep of their small farm. People 
with interest or skills in one or more of the 
following areas are needed: livestock 
management, vegetable gardening, 
permaculture principles, outdoor activities, 
joinery and forgework, and catering. The 
positions begin in January 1995, and leaders 
receive a volunteer’s wage, board and keep. 
To commit a year towards helping young 
people in a unique and rewarding way, send 
an application and CV to: Kasonde Taylor 
and James Findlay, Mittagundi, Omeo, 
Victoria, 3898. 


Education to suit 

rural Australians 
Finding time for higher education is a con- 
stant battle for many Australians, especially 
those living in rural areas. Open Learning 
Australia solves this problem by removing 
time and distance barriers, letting busy people 
fit education into their schedules without 
leaving home. For Australia’s rural com- 
munity, Open Learning represents a new 
wave in education because it offers a con- 
venient path to the same university subjects 
as those offered to on-campus students. 

Although Open Learning students 
work at their own pace from home, they can 
graduate with the same university degrees 
as those awarded to on-campus students at 
some of Australia’s best universities. For 
example, an Open Learning student can 
graduate with a Bachelor of Business Studies 
from Monash University or Charles Sturt 
University. There are also pathways to 
undergraduate and graduate degrees in arts 
and social science disciplines, along with 
science and technology. With about 200 
units available from 18 universities across 
Australia, there’s plenty of variety. 

And as a guarantee of academic 
quality, universities must compete to pro- 
vide Open Learning units through a tender- 
ing process. Unlike conventional universi- 
ties, Open Learning has no entrance require- 
ments or limits on student numbers. Another 
fundamental difference lies in the fact that 
Open Learning has four continuous study 
periods a year, giving students the flexibility 
to start their studies in March, June, Septem- 
ber or December. 

Printed materials from universities 
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are supported by telephone contact with 
academics and an increasing level of com- 
puter-aided learning. Many Open Learning 
units are also backed by ABC TV and Radio 
National programs, which offer a great sneak 
preview for people considering the Open 
Learning option. For a free student hand- 
book, call 1900 937 202 (calls cost 50 cents 
a minute). If you want to speak to an Open 
Learning student adviser, call (03) 903 8963. 


Moora Moora Festival 
The Moora Moora Co-operative will again 
be holding its popular and fun festival, on 
site at the hillside community near 
Healesville, 90 minutes drive from Mel- 
bourne. Natural Healthy Living is one of the 
festival themes, and there will be demon- 
strations of mudbrick, rammed earth, poured 
earth construction and timber work. 

Workshops on natural therapies, 
massage, spirituality & healing will be an- 
other feature. There will also be displays of 
solar efficient design and alternative energy, 
along with tours of the property and its many 
mudbrick & timber homes. There will be 
music all day and a bush dance at night, and 
past attendees will tell you there’s nothing 
quite like dancing under the moonlight on a 
warm evening with the lights of Melbourne 
a distant fairyland on the horizon. 

There will also be a Craft & Book 
Market, and Earth Garden will be con- 
ducting a stall so come along and pick up 
that missing back copy, or buy some books 
free of postage costs. There will be delicious 
and healthy food for sale, and the cost is $10 
per adult ($8 concession), and children free. 
The festival is on Saturday 25 February, 
1995, from 11 AM till midnight. Follow the 
signs from Healesville or write to PO Box 
214, Healesville, Victoria, 3777. 


Hundreds of dead fish - again! 
On Friday, 2 September, residents on the 
north shore of the Maroochy River, near 
Maroochydore on the Sunshine Coast, 
Queensland, were shocked to discover hun- 
dreds of fish, soldier crabs and even prawns 
washing up on the bank of the river. Depart- 
ment of Environment and Heritage officers 
were called in to take samples and investi- 
gate possible causes of the kill. Early test 
results have found no evidence of an oxygen 
shortage in the water, and authorities have 
ruled out effluent disposal from the council’s 
nearby treatment plant as a possible cause. 
Greenpeace has called for tougher regula- 
tions covering chemicals after the fish kill, 
which follows the discovery of tens of thou- 
sands of dead fish in Petrie Creek last Sep- 


tember. The Queensland Minister for the 
Environment, Ms Molly Robson, said that if 
there was evidence of chemicals being 
dumped, the department would gather evi- 
dence to prosecute the offender. The Min- 
ister urged people not to handle or eat the 
fish until authorities discovered what they 
were dealing with. 


Australian Permaculture 
Convergence 1995 
Permaculture enthusiasts from all over Aus- 
tralia will converge at the Roseworthy 
Campus of the University of Adelaide, from 
20 to 23 February, 1995, to hear from leading 
national and international experts in sus- 
tainable living. David Holmgren, co- 
ordinator (with Bill Mollison) of the 
Permaculture concept, will present work- 
shops drawing on a wealth of Australian 
experience and his recent tour of Europe and 

the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Associated events will include a day 
of tours to urban and rural communities and 
permaculture properties on 23 February. 
The National Permaculture Symposium 
(Adelaide, 24 February) will feature speakers 
including Robyn Francis (permaculture de- 
signer, teacher and developer of the Jarlanbah 
Permaculture Hamlet at Nimbin in northern 
New South Wales). There will also be 
various workshops and courses before and 
after the convergence. Also on in Adelaide 
is a weekend of Womadelaide — Friday 
evening 24 to Sunday 26 February. The 
World Music and Dance Festival is unique 
in Australia, bringing music, song, dance 
and food from all over the world. For more 
information contact the secretariat c/- Deidre 
Knight, 1 Regent St, Pennington, SA, 5013. 
The hotline for phone enquiries, on Sunday 
evenings between 7 and 10 pm, is (08) 331 
3853. 


Earth Garden At Geelong 
Summer Festival 
The Geelong Summer Festival ‘Days Of 
Summer’ will be provincial Victoria’s larg- 
est festival, running from Saturday 7 Janu- 
ary, through to Sunday 15 January. The 
Opening Weekend on 7 and 8 January will 
be held at the Geelong Racecourse, and will 
be full of community demonstrations and 
displays, children’s activities and amuse- 
ments. One of the main features will be 
‘Expo City’, where 20 different business, 
information and trade expos, catering to 
every taste and interest, will be exhibiting, 
and a major part will be the Alternative 
Living Expo. Interest in this expo has been 
quite astounding, with an increasing number 


of people seeking an alternative and natural 
way of life. Earth Garden will be conduct- 
ing a stall as part of the Alternative Living 
Expo, and, seeing we haven’t held a stall at 
a festival in this part of the world before, 
we’re looking forward to meeting many of 
our readers over the weekend. 


NSW Power Assistance Scheme 
Applications Open Again 
The NSW Remote Area Power Assistance 
Scheme (RAPAS) will continue, following 
Government revisions to minimise scope 
for abuse. The scheme assists residents in 
remote areas to either connect to the elec- 
tricity grid or when they’re buying a stand- 
alone powersupply system. A full review of 
RAPAS was initiated in March 1994 after 
allegations of abuse of the scheme were 

raised in State Parliament. 

The review included extensive con- 
sultation with equipment manufacturers, 
suppliers, electricity distributors and mem- 
bers of the public. Following the review, 
proposals to revise the scheme were consid- 
ered and approved. 

For grid connection, grants of 50 
percent of the quoted capital connection 
cost above $15,000 will be available to 
eligible primary producers. In this case a 
maximum grant of $8,000 would be avail- 
able where grid connection costs exceed 
$31,000. For stand alone systems, a flat rate 
grant of $8,000 will be available to all eligi- 
ble applicants (including primary producers) 
provided the recommended retail price of 
the system is greater than $16,000 (which 
includes a maximum of $1,000 for installa- 
tion) and provided the quoted capital grid 
connection cost exceeds $30,000. 

Measures introduced to minimise 
the scope for abuse of the scheme include 
non-price dependent grants, a designer ac- 
creditation scheme administered by the Solar 
Energy Industries Association of Australia 
(SEIAA), mandatory post installation in- 
spections and the linking of grants to prop- 
erties. Draft RAPAS guidelines are available 
from the Office of Energy to allow appli- 
cations to recommence. 


Propagation from seed to seedling 
The Thermofilm Heated Propagation Unit 
heats seed trays at an even temperature, and 
the manufacturers say the single tray model 
($59.95 from Yates Commercial and nurs- 
eries) is economical and runs at low wattage 
(240 volts). The tray creates a humid atmos- 
phere when used with a clear cover, and the 
water is then recycled by condensation. The 
tray unit operates at 10 °C above ambient 
temperature, and larger models are available. 
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No rain? You can still 
keep your garden 


Drought is well known in Australia, and has an obvious drastic effect on everyone. 
Elizabeth Camplin didn’t realise it but she began to establish her gardens and 
cashmere goat herd just at the start of a four year drought. However she was 

determined not to let the garden die — even if it meant buying water. 


by Elizabeth Camplin 


Laidley, Queensland. 


AIN, glorious rain! For four long years we have 

suffered drought but, as I write, at last it seems it is 

over. I had resolved to write an article about 
‘drought gardening’ and no sooner had I put my thoughts on 
paper than it started to rain. (See ‘Update’ page 19.) 

Paul and I moved here to the outskirts of a crop and 
cattle farming community in 1988. There didn’t seemed to 
be a lack of rain at that time and, with plenty of pasture on 
our 16 hectare property, we enthusiastically set about estab- 
lishing the unlikely combination of cashmere goats and lots 
of native shrubs and trees — not in the same paddock, 
needless to say! 


The rain stopped 


It was two years into these projects when the rain 
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This cracked hole in the ground used to be a dam that supplied Elizabeth with what 
quickly became very precious water. 


stopped. At the time we didn’t know that was how it was to 
be for years, so we increased our goat numbers and added 
new plants to the gardens. However it became obvious over 
time that we’d have to take drastic measures to keep our goat 
enterprise going and to save our much loved gardens. 

avidly read gardening magazines and books looking 
for ideas to preserve our gardens in the lengthening drought, 
but it seemed that the problem of gardening in a drought 
affected area without permanent water was overlooked or 
skimmed over — probably because it is assumed that no one 
in their right mind would attempt such a foolhardy project! 
I even challenged a popular TV gardening program to help 
out drought stricken gardeners with some timely advice, but 
I think the request might still be sitting in the ‘too hard’ 
basket! 

Well, I am writing here to tell you that it can be done. 
Not easily mind you, but if you have tenacity, optimism and 
a love of gardening, you will overcome the obstacles. 

We live on the western 
side of the Little Liverpool 
Range, about half way be- 
tween Toowoomba and 
Ipswich, in south west 
Queensland — my experi- 
ence is limited to this area. I 
now know that this range is 
commonly knownas the dry 
sandstone ridge, so the lush 
grass of six years ago lulled 
us into a false sense of secu- 
rity — it is of course diffi- 
cult at the best of times, 
without a drought thrown in 
for good measure! 

Our only reprieve from 
the drought was 15 mm of 
rain two years ago which 
did fill the dams and tanks, 
but it came far too quickly 


Sorry goats — no rain, so no grass. 


to soak into the parched earth. Since then there had been 
nothing to get excited about, just the occasional five to 25 
mm which, while it is very welcome, does not improve 
ground moisture and does very little toward topping up tanks 
or dams. Evaporation was extremely high and two of our 
dams dried up over a year ago and the third, a much larger 
one, reduced to a muddy patch. The large dam had been there 
for 15 years and never showed signs of drying up before this 
drought. There was no feed or water for our animals, so we 
had to buy in both. 

But keeping our stock healthy during the drought is 
another story. 


Sound advice 
Bill Mollison, in /ntroduction to Permaculture advises 
that gardeners should start at the back door and then work 
their way out as they gain confidence and experience. | have 
found this to be sound advice. Once you have established a 
garden close to the house, 
be brave and attempt an- 
other small project a little 
farther afield. It is most 
important during a drought 
that you establish a garden 
with some shade because 
whatever you might read 
about planting in full sun, 
and so on, just doesn’t apply 
in these circumstances. 
The southern side of 
the house will have the most 
shade for the day, with the 
minimum period during 
summer while the sun is at 
its highest. Observe daily 
and at different times where 
the most shade is. If you 
don’t already have suitable 
trees, plant a few fast grow- 
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The vegie garden two months after good rain (there hasn't been any since). Elizabeth 
considers it is worth every minute of hard work and every cent for the bought water. 


ers reasonably close to the house, and if possible 
not too far from the back door because that is where 
you will be carting most of your greywater from. 

The trees don’t have to be big, perhaps wattles 
or some other hardy native with an open habit 
which, with a little judicious pruning, can be kept 
below guttering height (if you are concerned about 
that). These will be the backbone of your little 
ecosystem. 

Mulch well around your trees, which should 
be planted about two metres apart. (It doesn’t 
matter if they are fairly short lived because by the 
time they die the rest of the garden should be well 
established — and hopefully the drought over!) 
Use at least six pages of newspaper well overlapped 
and topped with spent straw, old stable tailings, 
forest litter, pine bark, or a mixture of these. Soak the 
newspaper in a wheelbarrow or similar container with water 
in it fora few minutes before laying itdown. This helps keep 
the soil cooler and stops the papers blowing around while 
you get the mulch in place. Plant a few shrubs toward the 
northern end of the garden, keeping in mind that you want 
them to provide shade and possibly be a windbreak for your 
new garden. The grevillea, callistemon and melaleuca 
species are a hardy lot and there are plenty to choose from to 
suit your particular soil. Other shrubs that do well are 
plumbago and bauhinia galpinii. I have several of both that 
have only ever been watered the day I planted them — and 
that was a few years ago now. If they get a bit ‘leggy’, they 
love judicious pruning. 


Expand with the shade 
Keep expanding the garden as you develop more 
shade. Find old logs and rocks to place aesthetically in your 
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garden and behind which, on 
the southern side, you can 
place small plants which 
appreciate a little shade, such 
as impatiens and vincas. On 
the sunnier side, toward the 
northern end, but still with 
some shade, plant the har- 
dier flowering annuals such 
as petunias, marigolds, 
portulaca and alyssum. The 
logs and rocks afford acooler 
environment for the plants’ 
roots and also help retain 
moisture. 

My own experience 
over the last few years has 
shown me that when a seed 
packet says to plant in full 
sun, in this climate that means 
light shade and if it states 
partial shade, take it to mean 
good shade for most of the 
day, especially from the af- 
ternoon sun. 

Groundcover plants 
are useful too, especially 
succulent types because they 
seem to insulate the ground quite well. 

In one of the gardens I started about four years ago by 
the method I’ve described, the original trees were an acacia 
longifolia and an acacia fimbriata planted about six metres 
apart and one and a half metres from the house. They are on 
the southern side of the house. The land has a northerly slope 
which I have retained with rocks, logs and old railway 
sleepers (muscle power courtesy of Paul). 

The garden is three metres wide and eleven metres 
long which is also the length of the house on that side. On 
the high side of the garden and in full sun I planted 
bougainvillea and plumbago, again only watered on the day 
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Elizabeth in her garden, despite four years of drought. 


they were planted, but well 
mulched. In front of those 
but toward each end of the 
garden are the wattles. In 
between and to the front of 
the garden with permanent 
shade from the eaves of the 
verandah are succulent type 
groundcovers, hardy ferns, 
dwarf New Zealand umbrella 
trees, a parlour palm, begon- 
ias, impatiens, asparagus 
ferns, zygocactus and much 
more. On the eastern end of 
the garden and under one of 
the wattles, Ihave established 
a bromeliad, a couple of or- 
chids and, climbing the tree, 
a stephanotis and a 
philodendron. In the very 
shadiest spot are two beauti- 
ful bird’s-nest ferns. 


Bring in life 

To bring wildlife to the 
garden, I have placed a bird- 
bath among the greenery and 
every day it is visited by hun- 
dreds of bees, wasps and dragonflies. On the hottest of 
summer days cheeky, noisy miners splash in the cool water 
and the much shyer king parrots sip tentatively. Lizards and 
skinks dart about the garden and the butterflies just love the 
blue flowering plumbago. At night the green and brown tree 
frogs sit on the logs and rocks waiting for a tasty meal. Early 
in the morning the dew can be seen glistening on the orb- 
weavers’ webs, which are soon dismantled before the heat of 
the day. 

Now this might seem as if I use copious amounts of 
water, but I established this garden with nothing other than 
the greywater from washing clothes. The waste water from 
bathroom and kitchen is pumped to the orchard. Washing 
day is also watering day — the process is time consuming but 
tomy mind, worth itfor the end result. I do the wash two days 
a week using biodegradable liquid soap and as I finish with 
each lot of water, which is recycled through at least a couple 
of loads first, I bucket it out onto the garden. If the laundry 
is not close to the garden, then an arrangement with hoses is 
the best system. Most people in areas without town water 
have some means of getting their greywater to the garden, 
but using the water when it is ‘fresh’ does away with the 
awful odour it develops when it is stored in tanks for any 
length of time. I always keep the trough full of the last of the 
water so I can maintain the more delicate plants in between 
washing days. 

The water hasn’t harmed the garden. Everything has 


grown well and the soil, originally a pretty awful clay, is now 
teeming with earthworms. 


water is my consuming vice it would seem! I have pointed 
out to my critics that the cost of watering a garden during the 


Buying water — isit 
a vice? 

I started on my gar- 
dens in 1988 and being a 
compulsive gardener, I 
could not resist extending a 
little more — and then a 
little more. To maintain 
these extra bits, and because 
the lack of rain had depleted 
the dam we would normally 
have pumped from, I re- 
sorted to buying water for 
my gardens. I have been 


Update on Elizabeth's garden 
When I first wrote this article, there had been some good 
falls of rain and the general opinion here was that the 
drought was over and that the seasons were getting back to 
normal. Well, unfortunately ‘opinion’ was wrong and we 
are still waiting (November) for that elusive wet season. 
I am managing to maintain the garden by giving 


plants farthest from the house a bucket of water every 
couple of weeks — it takes this long to get around to each 
one using greywater. I concentrate most of my efforts on 
the gardens close to the house — the greenery outside the 
door helps keep my spirits up. The wild birds and animals 
are having a hard time just staying alive and so they love 


drought cost approximately 
$7 per week — far less than 
what a smoker, drinker or 
gambler would spend on 
THEIR vice! 

So if you consider the 
cost ofanursery-grown plant, 
(approximately $7), by not 
letting my garden die from 
lack of water and having to 
start all over again, I have 
saved money! 

There is nothing like 
Mother Nature to revive a 
garden, but I’m sure She ap- 


asked why I waste money 
on the garden — buying 


this little oasis. 


preciates the help when 
needed! 


Kelp for stock in the dry times 


‘Natrakelp’ — an all Australian product — is Tasmanian bull kelp that's collected 
from the beaches where it washes up. It is then processed without any chemical 
intervention in the Natrakelp factory in Maroochydore on the Sunshine Coast in 
Queensland. It can be used around your plants to aid the uptake of nutrition from 
the soil, and as a feed supplement for your livestock. 


by Jenny Davis Downs 
Dubbo, New South Wales. 


THE severe drought conditions that have affected the 
northern and inland areas of Australia mean that not just 
our food production suffers but animal feed becomes 
scarce and, of course, very expensive. If you are having 
to feed your stock, you might find it useful to know that 
‘Natrakelp’, a growth promoter for plants, can also be 
used as a feed supplement. 

Natrakelp is made from Tasmanian bull kelp, 
collected from beach ‘wash-up’. It contains over 60 trace 
elements, five percent crude protein and amino acids. 

Trials have been going on using Natrakelp as a 
stock feed supplement for over three years. In the past 
year there has been an intensive investigation of the uses 
of the product with animals. It seems that conventional 
grazicrs are becoming more aware of the benefits of using 
natural products, and especially with their stock. 

The benefits seen by using Natrakelp include 
increased feed conversion (or better use of the feed 
nutrients in the animal), weight gains, better coats and 
general appearance, better fertility from more regular 


cycling, better behaviour (skittish animals become qui- 
eter) and increases in general vigour and growth. 

Basically, Natrakelp can cost less than 20 cents a 
head when given as an oral drench, or less than one cent 
per day when mixed with dry feed. It can be used as an 
oral drench, in a lick block (recipes are available), in 
water systems or spread out on dry feed (diluted at four 
to one). 

Be warned however, that some kelp products 
contain urea and if fed to horses or goats will kill them. 
Natrakelp has nothing added and nothing taken out of it. 
Itis broken down naturally, using humidity and enzymes 
and is classified ‘A’ for organic growing by the Biologi- 
cal Farmers of Australia. 

Animals that are highly stressed due to weather 
conditions, birthing, lack of feed or illness seem to 
respond really well to an oral drench of Natrakelp. It 
appears to de-stress the animal and help with other 
nutrient uptake in the system. 

If you want more information about Natrakelp 
and some trial results, or the lick recipe, contact Lahuge 
Organics on (068) 842 444 or write to 19 Bourke Street, 
Dubbo, NSW, 2830. 
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to encourage ingenuity in a usually market-restricted field, and to promote the idea that art can 
successfully meet function without compromise. 
piece may be of any material, but must be justifiably functional to some degree. 
guidelines are fairly loose to maximise the potential for variation. 
the winning artist will receive 


cash or equivalent value in tools. 
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EY ENTRY FORM a l 


EISE E AET E E ANE ETET eae aie state that my entry in the Gary Cullen Memorial Prize is entirely I 


i original and is created by myself, and | am happy for the photographs of my work to be reproduced in Earth Garden magazine. 


l Signed ans adma orana ened a aE DOR N I 
l | have included with my entry: Ç] copied photographs of my entry Ç] an explanation and description of my work l 
I AEE E O te sa i ak es 
RULES & CONDITIONS 


1. All entries must be the original work of the entrant. 2. Photographs of the work will be the accepted initial means of entry for the Prize. 3. A statement of authenticity, verifying that the work 
has been created by the entrant, must accompany each entry. 4. All entries for the 1994 Prize must be received at the office of Earth Garden magazine (RMB 427 Trentham, Victoria, 3458) by 
5 PM on 15 January, 1995. 5. The judging panel will consist of Michelle O'Brien of Chewton, Sholto Turner and Lisa Phillipson of Castlemaine, and Alan and Judith Gray of Trentham, Victoria. 
6. The judges’ decision will be final, and no correspondence shall be entered into. 7. Entries should be accompanied by concise descriptive notes of the work and the entry form above. 8. Photographs 
of the entries should be black & white or colour prints (not negatives), which may be reproduced in Earth Garden on announcement of the winning entry. All photographs should be copies only 
which do not need to be returned to entrants. 9. Further verification may be necessary if the judges are not satisfied as to the authenticity of an entry. 10. FUNCTIONAL SCULPTURE is a factor 
which will be in the minds of the judges when assessing entries, however, the range of possible types of entries is broad. 11. Written and photographic works are not eligible for entry in the Prize. 
12. The winner shall be notified by phone or mail, and can choose to receive the Prize in cash, or in tools of their choosing (or a combination of both), to the value of $750 


Hot gossip on 
the cool action 


Stephen Ingrouille from ‘Going Solar’ in Melbourne has a look at how you can keep 
your food cool without worrying about mains power. 


by Stephen Ingrouille 


North Melbourne, Victoria. 


ORKING in the solar industry gives me the 

chance to observe fabulous advances in new 

technology. Australia produces some of the 
most advanced appropriate technology products in the world 
— items like solar panels, wind and hydro generators, 
batteries, inverters and controllers. To this list we can now 
add DC refrigerator/freezers, particularly a new portable 
unit called ‘Fridge-Mate’. 

There is almost no published information on 
modem, alternative refrigeration. We don’t really 
need to know or care how they work. Yet refrigera- 
tors, because they use energy to cool, are one of the 
main ‘problem loads’, particularly on small, solar 
electric systems. 

Refrigeration and freezing are an integral part 
of modern living and there is no reason why people on 
independent power systems can’t share these ben- 
efits. You simply have to select the most efficient 
and appropriate appliance for your needs. Those 
with large, solar power systems may run their fridge 
through their inverter, however, the modern alter- 
native fridge is likely to be run from DC 
electricity, LP gas, ora combination of 
these. 


(Illustration by Elaine Norling. Taken from Hard Times 
Handbook, by Keith and Irene Smith. Available from Earth 
Garden, see page 96 for details.) 


Old kero versus modern 
LP gas 

In EG 51 Greg Baker wrote about his experiences 
with old kero fridges. While they are cheap, he says they are 
not as efficient as acompressor-driven unit. Apart from the 
cost factor, the question is: Why bother with old fridges 
when the modern, LP gas units look and work like normal 
electric fridges and chest freezers? True, the purchase price 
is higher, but LP gas units are often a much more cost- 
effective solution — you can buy fewer solar panels, a 
smaller inverter and a smaller bank of batteries. Over the 
years, Going Solar has sold scores of gas units, with almost 
no reports of mechanical failure. Certainly you have to 
purchase the bottled gas, but given about three months 


between bottle changes, this is efficient running. (Six 
months for Earth Garden publishers, Alan and Judith Gray.) 


The evaporation principle 

The ‘Coolgardie safe’ was popular in Australia for 
many years, and although there are many variations on the 
design, it basically consisted of a box shape anda wire frame, 
over which was draped hessian or similar material. A tray, 
which needed to be kept topped up with water, sat on the flat 
top of the safe. Material cloth dipped into this tray acted as 

a wick, soaking water down the hessian 
sides — evaporation kept food remark- 
ably cool. A variation was a pyramid- 
shaped, hessian-covered top, over which 
water from a drum was allowed to drip. 
An improvement on this idea was the 
‘charcoal safe’. Again there were a 
number of variations, but typically the 

box shape was constructed of sheet 
tin with an insulated door. At least 
100 mm of charcoal was tightly 
packed around all sides, including the 
top and base, and held in place by wire 
mesh. The whole unit was then placed 
in an exterior, south facing wall, with 
the back of the safe ex- 
posed to the outside. A 
water tank above the safe 
dripped water onto the 
charcoal-filled top. The 
water then seeped down the charcoal sides, collecied in the 
base, and the excess drained away. The cooling was aided 
by wind blowing across the exposed rear of the safe. 

Ron Edwards, in his excellent series of bushcraft 
books, has collected some other ideas. A slightly porous, 
canvas bag can be used for storing and cooling water. Butter 
placed in a sealed container could also be stored in a similar 
bag. Another way of keeping butter is to place two porous 
bricks in a shallow, water-filled tray. Place the butter 
container between the bricks, with an absorbent cloth draped 
over them. The whole tray is placed in an unused fireplace 
where the updraught keeps the butter cool. 
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Another of Ron’s suggestions is simply called the 
‘cold hole’. A hole is dug in the earth, soaked with water and 
lined witha wet material bag. The food containers are placed 
in the hole, covered with another wet bag, over which is 
placed a sheet of iron. This is then covered with wet soil. 
Apparently this keeps food quite cool. 


Modern times 

There are a few basic rules concerning all refrigera- 
tors. Buy the most efficient unit — 
that is, the one that consumes the 
least amount of energy. Typically, 
all household appliances consume 
about 13 percent of energy pro- 
duced. Of this 13 percent, about 
nine percent is consumed by refrig- 
erators — something to consider 
when planning analternative power 
system. 

To work efficiently, refrig- 
erators need plenty of free flowing 
air, particularly around the con- 
denser plates at the back. Never 
build fridges into tight-fitting cup- 
board spaces, allow at least 100 mm 
at the back, and 50 mm clearance 
down each side. (There is about a 
15 percent increase in energy con- 
sumption with fridges in enclosed 
spaces). Never locate fridges in 
direct sunlight or near an oven or stove. Finally, though it 
might seem obvious, keep the door closed as much as 
possible — you would be surprised at how much cold air 
escapes and how quickly the internal fridge temperature 
rises if the door is left open for even a short period. 


Fridge-Mate 
‘Fridge-Mate’ is a fairly new, Australian designed 
and made, portable fridge/freezer with some excellent de- 
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questions answered; Saves you time 


and money; On-going support ... 
Seminars - on landscaping; renumerative 
gardens; stone or mud?; all hands-on ... 


m Starter Pack trom 
STARTING POINT 


Everything to get you started! 
059 681 686 


Cherie 
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sign features. Currently, only a 30 litre model is available, 
but larger units are planned. Still, 30 litres is a considerable 
capacity (36 cans for those partial to a drink); and for those 
keen on boating, 4WD or camping, it is an ideal size. It costs 
around $579. Similar sized, imported units cost around 
$980. It is an ideal portable fridge for people building their 
house or those with a holiday house. 

It runs quietly as a fridge or freezer. The small (85 
mm) piston compressor is built into the lid, along with all the 
controls. This 
means that only 
the lid has to be 
returned for 
service and that 
there is more 
useable space in 
the base. The lid 
and base weighs 
12.5 kg. There- 
movable lid can 
also be used ona 
custom fit out, 

= - . such as in the 
— ge bulkhead of a 
= g boat. 

It is able 
to hold 35° C 
below ambient, 
and can drop the 
temperature 
roughly one degree per minute. It can be set as low as minus 
18° C. The user can select an operating temperature from 
‘economy fridge’ through to ‘cold freeze’. The unit’s 
computer monitors all necessary temperatures and pressures 
to drive the compressor at its optimum frequency. 

Power supply is any input from 12 volt to 32 volt DC. 
A standard cigarette lighter plug is provided and the Fridge- 
Mate adjusts to the incoming voltage. It will also run off 240 
volt AC via an optional 20 volt adaptor. The fridge is 
protected against reverse polarity and a warning light indi- 
cates such a problem. 

Power consumption compares favourably with im- 
ported models. The 12 volt continuous average consump- 
tion varies from only 0.5 amps to 2.5 amps. How long it will 
last on your battery without power input is difficult to answer 
because it depends on the size of your battery, the ambient 
temperature and the temperature of the goods put into the 
fridge. Given that the average draw is about one amp, the 
battery is of reasonable size, and you are starting with a cold 
load, the battery will still be in reasonably good condition 
and the fridge will still be keeping your goods cold after 
about 12 to 15 hours. 

Asa safety feature, to protect both the fridge and your 
battery, the Fridge-Mate will automatically switch itself off 
if the battery capacity is too greatly reduced, and you'll get 


Fridge-Mate. 


Fridge/ freezers only 


Eskis are fine, and cheap, but, because you have to 
keep them filled with ice, they have limited use. 
And the so called ‘coolers’ are meant only for that 
function. For full performance, go for those that are 
rated as fridge/freezers. 

Chescold, a Victorian-based company, of- 
fers a couple of units, both able to operate from 
three different power sources — 12 volts, 240 volts 
and LP gas. The F60 is a 59 litre, single compart- 
ment, chest-type model. The Combi box freezer/ 
fridge is a smaller 50 litre unit, but the compartment 
can be split to give 30 litres for refrigeration and 16 
litres for freezing. 

Engel, also based in Victoria, has a range of 
models that is crowned by the Trailblaza, a 60 litre 
unit and the Autofridge which is 39 litres. Both 
these units can be used on 240 volts, too. 

Both of these ranges are available through 
various outlets around Australia. 


a warning light. With the lid left closed, and turned off, the 
Fridge-Mate will work like an ice box, retaining low tem- 
peratures for many hours. 

In4WD and marine applications, an auxiliary battery 
should be used. I would recommenda deep cycle, Powerbloc 
type of between 100 amp hours and 130 amp hours. A 75 
watt, solar panel could charge both your starting and auxil- 
iary batteries, depending on the amount of sunlight. This 
would cost $735, but could prove to be more cost-effective 
when you consider that some of the other portable fridges on 
the market need two, three or more solar panels. 

The only heavy mechanical piece is the micro- 
compressor but this is securely mounted between heavy duty 
springs and enclosed in a tough nylon cradle. Unlike 
portable gas fridges, the lid will work on substantial angles 
— the only requirement being that it be returned to the 
horizontal once every two hours to lubricate the compressor. 
This is an important factor for off-road driving. 


Frostbite 

The‘Frostbite’ range of larger DC fridges and freezers 
operate directly from 12 volt or 24 volt batteries without an 
inverter. There are four units available: the 310 litre model 
(which includes a 79 litre freezer) for $2,125; the 220 litre 
(with a 48 litre freezer) for $1,795; a 200 litre chest freezer 
for $1,895, and a 150 litre chest freezer for $1,595. You'll 
need to increase your generating capacity (extra solar pan- 
els, for example) to run your fridge or freezer as well as your 
other household requirements. 

Average current consumption on all Frostbite mod- 
els is nine amps at 12 volt, and 4.5 amps at 24 volts. There 
is an option for 240 volt power supply. 


Consul and Arcticold 

‘Consul’ and ‘Arcticold’ are LP gas refrigerators and 
freezers that look just like electric units. Both models share 
the same type of gas burner and absorption cooling system. 

The gas burner is simple — there’s a gas jet and air 
intake ports for getting the correct mixture of gas and air. If 
these are kept free of dust and impurities they should be 
trouble free. No expensive parts are required for the in- 
stallation of gas refrigerators. All units are fitted with a 
device that shuts off the gas supply, should the flame be 
extinguished. You can set these refrigerators to the tempera- 
ture required. They are reliable and economical to run. A 
200 litre refrigerator uses about half a kilogram of LP gas per 
24 hours. 

The Consul, a 220 litre model with a 30 litre freezer, 
costs $1,650. The Arcticold, 260 litres with a 35 litre freezer, 
costs $1,985. A230 litre LP gas Arcticold chest freezer costs 
$1,750. 


Contacts 
Going Solar, 320 Victoria Street, North Melbourne, 
3051, phone (03) 328 4123, 


Chescold Pty, 1 Azalea Street, Vermont, Victoria, 3133. 
Engel Marketing, 5 Jersey Road, Bayswater, Victoria 
3153. 


Exotic Animals, Hydroponics, Herbs 
Irrigation, Yabbies, Landcare 
Machinery, New Crops, Craft 
Organics, Exotic Foods 
Natural Fibre and 
Leather Fashion 


ORIGINAL 
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Alternative 
Farming 
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JUST ONE HOUR'S DRIVE FROM MELBOURNE 
ON THE HUME FREEWAY ADMISSION 
17TH, 18TH, 19TH FEBRUARY, 1995, |$8 ADULTS 
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The axe, the adze, the saw 


A weekend in the Snowy Mountains 
learning how to use the old bush tools 


by Pauline Downing 
Elderslie, New South Wales. 


6 W ATCH your feet with that broadaxe,” Bill 
Boyd warned sternly. “It Il cost you $200 
for a new pair of boots and you'll have 

nothing to putin them!” Bill Boyd (pictured above, wielding 

his broadaxe) had come from his home in Wauchope to teach 
us how to use a broadaxe at the Kosciusko Huts Association 

(KHA) ‘Bush Tools Skills Weekend’ held in October at 

Lockers’ Happy Valley farm in Adaminaby, New South 

Wales. 

Those of us lucky to gain a place at the workshop 
were transported back to an era of essential skill and 
craftsmanship. We saw how old stockyards were built, how 
slabs were cut for the early homesteads and stockmen’s huts 
and how to split roof shingles. 

We watched Bill Boyd square logs with his broadaxe. 
He learned his craft with a size 10 boot — all his uncles wore 
size 10s. So he learned the right way, and then he practised. 
We took turns in trying to control the massive tool. 
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He split logs with steel wedges and a maul. He 
showed us how slabs cut from the inside of the log, from the 
heartwood, can be cut with a large throw (froe) and wedged 
as the throw is pushed along. 

Graham Fall, from Buchan in Victoria’s Snowy 
River country, came to show his skill with axe, adze and 
morticing axe. Such veteran toolsare highly prized. Graham 
spread out his collection on a green tarpaulin — all forged 
steel, which works more truly than the cast materials of 
today. The 70-year-old forged adze cleanly shaped fence 
rails from a log. It seems the greener and fresher the timber, 
the easier and better it is to work with. With a morticing axe 
and a measured, work-roughened handspan, he quickly 
morticed the post, turned it over and completed the squared 
hole. He repeated the operation lower down for the second 
rail. By that afternoon the fence lay stretched across the 
paddock, ready to set into the ground. 

We learned to swing an axe. Hold it behind your 
head, central to your spine. Look down between your arms 
and merely control the axe as it falls. Time and time again 
it will fall in the same place — guaranteed! Try it. Just let 


the weight of the tool 
do the work on the 
downward stroke. 
Once we’d adapted our 
posture for this new 
skill, our control was 
incredible and there 
was less need for the 
brute force that we were 
used to. 

With the shin- 
gles set out in the man- 
ner they would be fixed, 
we thought it would 
take only an afternoon 
to shingle a roof. Not 
so. Apparently it takes 
alot more shingles than 
we imagined to com- 
plete a roof. 

Ross Alberts 
from Tumbarumba 
stood beside a veteran 
crosscut saw that had been wedged in a wooden vice ready 
for sharpening. His group of novices watched him run a file 
jig over the uneven teeth and rakes of the saw. 

“A saw can be real cranky,” he said. “It ll tear into 
you when you least expect it!” Those of us who understood 
his meaning approached the saw cautiously. We stood 
flumoxed as Ross and Stuart Garner pulled the saw across a 
log, the steel singing as the wood melted like butter under 
their skill and strength. At exhibitions, Ross and Mark 
Garner (Stuart’s father), have beaten a chainsaw through a 
log — 17 seconds to 22. The chain sawyer wasn’t impressed. 


Enthusiasts 

The enthusiasts among us tried pitsawing a log marked 
with a blue chalk line and set up on a timber frame. One 
person stood above the log pulling the saw upwards while 
the sawyer below in the pit pulled downwards, getting 
drenched with sawdust on every stroke. It’s hard work, and 
to build a house using this method would be a long job for the 
unskilled. 

Laurie Berry, who taught students about traditional 
tools and their uses at the Canberra Institute of Technology, 
specialises in the use of an adze. He has also trained many 
linesmen over the years to square off telegraph poles and use 
an auger correctly. He showed us the different adzes and 
how to sharpen them properly (and how to convert an adze 
froma gardening tool toa wood-shaping tool, its proper use). 

It was a great weekend. We hope KHA organises 
another and if so, get on the list quickly because it is bound 
to be very popular (KHA advertises first in its own newslet- 
ter). For more information about this and KHA in general 
write to KHA, PO Box 3626, Manuka, ACT, 2603. 


Ross Alberts from Tumbarumba, NSW, and Stuart 
sarner from Adelong, also NSW, demonstrating just 
how swift and effective the crosscut saw can be. 


P7 Siirader 
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Choose the right place for 


a low cost home 
man Pay [== 


In this article Peter goes through the points you need to consider when you’re 
searching for a block of land. He explains that where you build can have a 
major bearing on the final cost of your home and he looks at the possibility of 
building a house for less than $1,000. 


by Peter Lees* 


Porcupine Ridge, Victoria. 


F SOMEONE made a bet with you, against whether 

you could build a house for less than $1,000 on your 

own land, would you take it up? Is it possible? Who 
could do such a thing? What measures would you have to 
take and what materials could be used? Is such a thing 
permitted? 

I have been advocating, designing and adopting 
lower cost housing for many years now and Irene and I try 
to spread the word to the hundreds of people we meet at 
various home shows (most are attentive and appreciate our 
advice). This makes it all worthwhile, but it is still evident 
that most people have no idea of their potential to build a 
home themselves. 


Huge savings 

Huge sums of money can be saved — all for the cost 
of time, patience and effort. Not everybody is into house 
building, or has the time to do it even if they thought they 
could, but it seems to us that the main stumbling block is not 
having the confidence and the awareness that anyone could 
do it — providing they’re fit and able. 

It is possible to build a home for very little money, but 
there are many varied conditions that dictate how low that 
cost could be. The starting point is where you choose your 
land. Many purchasers of land consider only three main 
aspects — 

e initial cost of the land, 

e the locality of the land in reference to where they presently 
live or work (or wish to), 

e the natural attractiveness of the block. 

I find that land prices seem to be governed also by 
three main factors, in the following order of significance. 
1. Proximity to city centres and services. 

2. Attractiveness. 
3. Size of land and terrain type. 


*architect and builder 
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Different localities have different soil types — some 
are stable, others are reactive. The more unstable the soil, the 
greater the cost of the earthworks needed to support the 
structure of the house. The soil type rarely dictates the cost 
of land (for domestic housing), only the building costs. Most 
land buyers are unaware of the hidden expenses that may be 
waiting for them underneath the top soil! 


Services — yes or no? 

The services to a block — mains power, water, 
sewerage and telephone — have a direct bearing on land and 
building costs. For homes that are trade-built, having power 
and water on the block certainly cuts down the labour cost. 
Those who prefer to be independent of conventional services 
could install solar, steam, hydro or wind power systems, 
septic tanks or composting toilets and collect their own fresh 
water. Serviced blocks are of limited value to ‘alternative- 
minded’ owner builders, other than allowing you to use 
conventional power tools at the initial building stage (should 
you wish to). For those not using power tools and rejecting 
conventional services, such a block is a waste of money, and 
will attract additional costs if you replace existing services 
with alternatives. 

It is worth noting that if you buy into an estate (large 
or small) but don’t want mains power or the sewer connected, 
if these services run by your boundary it is likely that you will 
either have to connect, or at least pay for the facilities 
whether you use them or not. 

It is not difficult to build a home with hand tools, just 
slower. If you have power tools but no power, you could hire 
a generator. Water can be collected from the roof of the 
temporary lean-to over your caravan or sheds, which might 
serve as live-in quarters while you’re building. Vital water 
could even be carried in by car or trailer from local fresh 
streams or a town tap. And it is not the end of the world if 
you have set up a temporary country dunny. Now that almost 
every second person appears to have a mobile phone, you too 
could have a phone on site without getting Telecom to dig up 
your block. 

I built my first house to lock-up using hand tools. | 


Make use of old farm fencing 


lived in a tent on an unserviced block and ran my architect’s 
practice from there too. I collected water from a local creek 
for myself and for making mudbricks. I made a country 
dunny. If I had to use a phone, I drove 11 km to town. If 
clients wanted to contact me, they either drove or wrote — 
it wasn’t easy but it worked. I couldn’t do without a phone 
now and I’m softening up as I get older, but I’m convinced 
we don’t need to be surrounded by technology to improve 
our quality of life. 

To help keep your building costs low, assess the 
terrain of the area where you are considering building. For 
example, don’t go to the desert if you want to build a log 
cabin. 


Sourcing materials 

It is easier to source free timber in forested areas. 
Dead trees, standing or fallen, offer good structural materi- 
als. It is illegal to cut down green trees in a forest without a 
special permit but they are normally too heavy and moisture 


The only basic hand tools 
you need to build a home. 


Spirit level 


=i à, 
i > 
hammer 


stringline 


tape measure 


saw re 
| ) bevel square 
wheelbarrow 


O 


laden, to move or build with anyway. Dead and air 
dried timbers (without leaves and bark) 
have stabilised and, if they are not 
rotting, can be used as they are or 
cut to measure. And don’t forget 
that such timber could be the habitat for 
= small creatures. A permit will still be re- 
quired even for something that is more like 
‘firewood’ — a small royalty is charged, based on the 
amount of timber you wish to take. 

Areas near former mining towns are generally great 
places for sourcing rocks, gravel, sand or simply earth, 
suitable for building. Such areas also have many old and 
derelict houses or out-buildings harbouring valuable mate- 
rials that can be recycled. (P1 write more about these 
buildings as source materials next issue). Land with pre- 
dominantly clay type soils, mixed with gravel, shale or small 
stones, are potentially great mudbrick making regions. Soils 
lean in clay, could make great rammed earth style walls. 
Where there are lots of rocks broken up across the ground, 
the area could possibly be suited to both types of earth 
construction and stone laying, too. 

Old farm fencing was often made up of roundish 
volcanic rock. These rocks are not ideal for stone wall 
building but can be adapted. The soils in which these stones 
are found are also generally more ‘reactive’ and so you need 
stronger and more expensive footings for house construc- 
tion. Quarried and cut, this stone makes good bluestone 
pitchers. Granite is also volcanic rock and can be found in 


metal square spade 


wooden 
float 
hoan metal float 
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either flat or hilly country in the form of big roundish 
boulders. The ground these boulders lie in can be fairly 
gravelly and could be suited for earth construction. The soils 
are generally more stable and the field rock is similar to build 
with as the basalt rocks. 

One of the best rocks to build walls from is sandstone, 
which is a sedimentary rock. Sandstone varies in colour and 
texture and offers different grades of building suitability. 
Sandstone territory can offer great stable ground to build on 
and can be quite shaley in nature. In hilly regions, the ridges 


SIEMENS 


are often sandstone outcrops or even cliffs with 
large tracts of rubble stone at the base of the 
outcrop. 

Sedimentary rocks tend to break off in more 
squarish or angular shapes, making blocks of a 
more easily handled size, ideal for building. 

When you drive around looking for your 
‘perfect’ block, observe the basic terrain and try to 
establish basic soil types and the area’s ‘resource 
status’ for collecting and recycling potential 
building materials. This is immaterial if you are 
not doing the building or sourcing of materials, 


home of reasonable size. 

Flat blocks of Jand can be more expensive, 
because they are seen as being easier to build on. 
The fact that they may be really boring has nothing todo with 
it. Flat blocks may provide good building access (as long as 
they don’t become waterlogged) but they may be part of a 
large flood plain or volcanic plain with reactive soils. 

Blocks that are seen to be more difficult to build on, 
may not necessarily be so, as long as you can find access to 
the chosen building site. If this is possible and it doesn’t 
entail a long, winding drive, then you might end up with a 
well priced block that is more attractive and with a good 
view! 


SUNSINE® sine wave inverters 


Features: 
e Provides mains quality AC 
¢ No power factor limitations 


e High surge and overload ratings 


e Two-year warranty 


® Registered Trade Mark of Siemens Ltd., ACN 004 347 880 
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Please contact Siemens Ltd. on: 
Ph: (03) 420 7595 

Fax: (03) 420 7477 

or your local distributor. 


SUNSINE> 


sine wave inverters 


r \ LN 


Blocks that are rocky and have a flat platform of solid 
rock that’s big enough to put a house on, may be the cheapest 
solution of all for the minimum cost home. There isn’t much 
point in digging natural rock out to create trenches for 
footings, only to pour artificial rock (concrete), back in. I 
have had plans passed where the designed home didn’t 
require concrete footings under solid walls. 


Council attitudes 

Local council atti- 
tudes to housing can also have 
a strong bearing on costs. 
Some conservative building 
officials can intimidate and 
try to manipulate a prospec- 
tive owner builder about their 
final house design. Ifa build- 
ing surveyor is Overly con- 
servative in their construc- 
tion demands — whether 
through fear of potential liti- 
gation or simply just igno- 
rance — itcan add thousands 
of unnecessary dollars to the cost of construction. This is 
more likely in localities known for reactive soils. 

I remember one client who was building in a known 
‘problem’ shire. The house plans were approved on the basis 
that the footings go down to the bedrock. An engineer’s 
report stated that rock was no deeper, in the worst case, than 
600 mm. The concreter started digging the trenches, but he 
rang me that night saying he was 1500 mm down and still 
hadn’t hit rock. He said that if he went any deeper he would 
need a miner’s helmet. This ruling was unnecessarily ‘over 
the top’ and a new engineer was sent out to reassess the 
situation. The client ended up paying far more for his slab 
than he need have (just like all his neighbours) all because of 


Build a house for under a $1000? 


Have you done it, or do you know 
someone who has? If so we'd like to hear 
about it. Send us a story with a few 
photos. Even if you haven't done it, just 


send us some ideas on how you think it 
could be done. 
Send material to Earth Garden $1000 
house, RMB 427, Trentham, 
Victoria, 3458. 


one person’s paranoia. It is a good idea to ask a few 

residents what the local council is like to get 
along with. Things are changing now 

- with councils amalgamating and build- 
ing surveyors are contracting themselves 
out. 

Do not take the advice of real 
estate agents when it comes to questions 
of council and building. Their job is to 

sell land, not to advise on the buiiding of 
houses. 

Quiz the council on its attitude 
to alternative building materials and 
design. Keep records of what is said and 
when. Some shires have minimum home 

size regulations — if you don’t want a large 
home, don’t be forced into building one. 

If you are interested in land being sold by developers 
of housing estates, be aware of any conditions that may apply 
to the purchase of a block. You might think it great to have 
sealed roads, pavements and services, but there could also be 
restrictive covenants that might limit your choice of building 
style or material. Covenants instigated by developers are 
sometimes more of an expression of their taste in housing 
(good or otherwise), and not necessarily to protect the 
interests of land purchasers. 

I remember being called for a site inspection of a 
block within an estate. There 
was already one home on it 
that cast shadows for miles. 
It was built by a builder/ 
developer and there was a 
decree on the estate that all 
homes be built to look simi- 
lar to his. 

I won’t say what I 
thought of it other than you 
needed to pack a cut lunch 
to walk from one end to the 
other. Of course, the devel- 
oper was also quick to offer 
his services as the builder 
for any other homes on the estate. 

Builders can be a loose cannon when it comes to 
housing costs and there often seems no rhyme or reason as 
to why house quotes can vary so dramatically between 
builders. The builder normally only directly affects the cost 
of housing and not land prices, which brings me to repeat that 
being an owner builder has more ramifications than most 
people appreciate in terms of possible savings, flexibility in 
choosing your style of home and where you wish to live. 

In the next issue I will discuss what type of materials 
I would consider using if someone made the bet with me as 
to whether I could build a decent home for under $1,000. 
What would you bet? 
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Season 
BY 


Season 


Earth Garden’s regular organic gardening column, 


written by Jackie French 


Bird poo — dry weather — wells and bore — pergolas 
— keeping your house cool 


The budgie method of soil fertility 

ABOUT 20 years ago, before motherhood and the panics of 
"Mum, where are my clean underpants!” and “This problem 
just doesn’t make SENSE Mum!”, I spent most of my 
evenings wandering through the bush. The days were filled 
largely with shovelling manure and stable tailings onto an 
old green truck, then shovelling them off again. 

It was on one of those nights, while sitting on a branch 
in the moonlight with an elderly wombat at my feet, both of 
us munching apples from a wild apple tree, that I began to 
wonder why this tree — never pruned, fed or watered by 
human hands — bore so abundantly. Yet I had to shovel my 
life away for the bludgers inside the orchard fence. 

It was a moment of enlightenment, which has led to 
all sorts of things (most of which I won’t go into here). But 
it did lead directly to the situation where most of our fruit 
trees are no longer fed at all — at least not by us. They’ re fed 
by the micro-organisms in the soil (which is another subject 
I won’t go into here), wom- 

bat dung (ditto), recycled 

leaves, and by the 
birds — wild birds, 
domestic birds, 
birds that come 
to eat the fruit 
and birds that 
graze and 
scratch 
around their 
trunks. 

As any- 
one who has 
ever kept a 
budgie 
knows, birds 
produce fer- 
tiliser. One 
budgie’s 
worth of 


Lila) 
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droppings is enough to 
feed a nice ‘half bar- 
rel’ garden that has, 
say, a few silver beet 
plants, a couple of 
lettuces, a celery plant and a trailing petunia or two. You 
feed the budgie and it feeds the plants, using you as a vehicle 
to transfer the nutrients. 

Probably most of us at some time or another have 
used pelletised hen manure in our gardens, or shovelled the 
contents of the hen run down towards the garden. It is much 
more productive, and less work, to let the birds run in the 
garden. You feed the birds, and they feed the trees. 

The choice of birds is up to you. Most of our ‘lower 
garden’ is chook and goose proof — young plantings are 
netted till they’re too tough for goose beaks and hen feet to 
damage. We grow plenty of herbs in the lower garden which 
are too pungent when they’re mature for hens and geese, 
though they'll eat them when they are young and tender. 
And there are two gardens of massed flowers — again, too 
pungent for geese to eat, and netted with a bit of old flat 
chicken wire or bird netting till there’s no bare earth for hens 
to scratch, just a solid mass of flowers in between chamomile 
and alyssum. We also grow masses of fruit trees and native 
shrubs, all fed by naturally-spread bird dung. 

We feed the geese and the chooks — mostly scraps 
and reject fruit, with some concentrates — and in return they 
give us droppings (among other things) right where we want 
it, in the garden. The lower garden has never been fertilised 
conventionally. If I think it needs more feeding, I’ ll increase 
the number of chooks and geese so that we get more dung. 
But I won’t waste blisters and cash on bought fertiliser. 

I reckon that even if we never got eggs, meat or a fit 
of the giggles watching the chooks’ antics, they’d have paid 
for themselves. The cost of their food is much less than the 
cost of the equivalent fertiliser —and this way we don’t have 
to spread it. 

I much prefer feeding animals and using their manure 
to buying fertiliser — or even hauling in ‘free’ stable 


sweepings (nothing is free if it involves 
petrol and my sweat). 

There is an added advantage 
in getting yourmanurestraightfrom (X 
the source. Fresh manure — dot- f2 
ted around the landscape natu- 
rally, from bum to soil, so to 
speak, or gently scattered by you ate 
— also contains a variety of gut p 
flora, bacteria, and so on, some \_ A) 
of which may help fix nitrogen ~ 
from the air, some of which may 
help the breakdown of organic 
material, some of which may 
destroy plant pathogens. In fact 
fresh-from-the-bum manure is a 
cocktail of all sorts of things, and, provided it is in small doses 
and not in such quantities that it might burn plants or kill soil 
life, is truly wonderful. 

The secret of applying fresh manure is ‘small and 
often’ —in other words, don’t overstock. (On the other hand 
don’t understock either. The more stock, the more manure 
— if grass starts burning or disappearing, you’ve over- 
stocked). A few hens running round the garden distributing 
fertiliser as they go, or a pair of geese or Indian runner ducks 
or a pond of fish (a great source of liquid manure) all turn pet 
food into fertiliser. You get the fertility, the pleasure of their 
company (the thought ofa life filled only with human and not 
innumerable other species fills me with horror, but that is 
personal bias), their wonderful gut flora, and if the animals 
are free-range, you don’t even have to spread it. 

Remember that the better the food, the better the 
manure. For example, sheep fed with lucerne hay have 
greater nitrogen levels in their dung than sheep grazing ona 
bit of barren hillside, and stud horses fed concentrates 
produce better manure (from the point of view of arose bush 
or a lettuce) than the horses on rough pasture. 


Wild birds 

Wild birds are around anyway, but if you provide 
water, perches and shelter in your garden (like masses of 
grevillea and tall trees), you'll get the birds and their dung. 
I don’t know of any accurate survey of the amount of dung 
a free-range magpie might give your garden in a three hour 
visit (or better still, roosting overnight or a whole nest of 
babies that haven’t been toilet trained), but if you multiply 
a budgie by four you’d probably be near to it. 

We feed our wild birds with masses of old sunflower 
seeds, the wombat’s leftover carrots, giant zucchini (keep 
overgrown zucchini for winter and put out one at a time — 
birds from currawongs to finches adore them), and elderly 
bread. (I tried feeding them the ‘Honey Smacks’ that 
Edward said he was sure he’d love to eat. Someone at school 
told him all about them, and in a moment of parental 
weakness — am I depriving my child of the cultural realities 


of today’s Australia? —I shoved 
them in the trolley. Buthe hated 
them. Even the bower birds 
wouldn’t eat them, and the 
chooks turned away in disgust. 
But at least the bush rats liked 
them). 

Don’t worry that by 
feeding wild birds you'll turn 
them into a pack of bludgers, 

- unable to fend for themselves. 
According to studies at the 
University of Maryland, hand- 
fed wild birds are just fatter 
and fitter and better able to for- 
age because of it, even when 
their regular food source is taken away. 

Don’t knock the idea of fertiliser from wild birds, 
even though it isn’t mentioned in most gardening books. Just 
like most doctors only prescribe commercially available 
‘instant’ remedies, most gardening writers and Departments 
of Agriculture only prescribe commercially available plants 
and preparations, or those that require sweat and dedication, 
like compost. (You should see the piles of bumph and press 
releases extolling this new product or that, as though gar- 
dening is just a matter of knowing what to buy and where.) 

After all, that’s how wild fruit trees get their fertiliser 
— from bird, bee and animal droppings, from their own 
recycled leaves, and from nitrogen fixing bacteria. They 
fruit, flower and leaf quite happily with no help at all from 
interfering humans or fertiliser companies. 

Note: Be careful with the food that you bring in. Passing 
grain through a chook, goat or cow may not remove the 
effects of any herbicide used on the grain crop, as unfortu- 
nately all too many growers know. The orchardist next door 
to us in Queensland had his land sterilised for three years by 
applying hen manure from hens who had eaten herbicide 
tainted grain. Nothing grew at all the first year, and there 
were horrible twists for the next two years — too bad to grow 
a commercial crop. If you are buying your food from one 
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source, check it out. Buy organic food if you can, or at least 
buy it from someone who is conscious of residue problems. 
If in doubt buy several sorts of food from as many sources as 
possible to minimise the risk if any of them are badly 
polluted. 


Dry weather panics 

As I write this it’s late winter and we haven’t seen a 
cloud for six days. (Gilles said reassuringly this morning, 
“Don’t worry, the frosts will stop as soon as we get a decent 
shower of rain”. And we all started giggling at the absurdity 
of thinking that ANY moisture is going to come from a sky 
like that.) It’s the sort of high, blue sky that looks like it’d 
collapse if you stuck a pin in it, like a balloon blown up too 
big. And when clouds come they just laugh at us and dash 
off to the other side of the horizon as though they have urgent 
business elsewhere — but never ever with us. 

So I’m assuming that when this goes to print it’ Il still 
be dry (while I mutter the usual curses of every columnist on 
editors who expect you to write a seasonal column four 
months in advance. Every editor expects it and some wonder 
why you can’t take photos of daffodils in autumn for the 
spring issue). But I’ve digressed from the lack of rain. It’s 
called ‘avoidance behaviour’ — anything to change the 
subject from the dryness around. 

If it’s dry you have a few options. 


1. Raindances, rainstones, prayers and imprecations. Actu- 
ally I suspect that at least one of these may work, but I’m not 
qualified to give more details of any of them. 

2. Curse yourself for not putting in a dam, tank or cistern 
when there was still water to catch in it. 

3. Putin a well ora bore, see below. A word of very definite 
caution though: all wells and bores take water from the soil 
and send most of it into the air where it evaporates and (at 
least for the purposes of groundwater) disappears. Our 
district has suffered very badly from a rash of bores in the 
past few years. As the bores are pumped out, the water table 
is getting lower and lower, salination is increasing and 
streams and soaks that animals once relied on (even in bad 
droughts) have dried up. 

Bore or well water should be used as emergency 
water, not as a freebie you can use lavishly. There is no such 
thing as a ‘free lunch’ and every bit of water you use means 
that someone, some bird or animal doesn’t get it. Use it 
wisely. 

Rethink your garden. Most people use 40 percent of 
their water on their gardens, gardeners may use 80 to 90 
percent. 

+ Water only when needed. Soil can be moist on top and 
bone dry below; or dry on top but still reasonably damp a few 
centimetres down. 

e Water only as deep as the roots. Shallow-rooted plants 
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like strawberries and lettuce need more frequent but shorter 
watering than carrots or shrubs. 

* Mulch. Mulch. Mulch. Even use stones if that’s all 
you’ve got. Remember that soil rich in organic matter will 
hold more moisture. Mulch will also stop that thin crust 
forming on the top of your soil that can actually prevent 
moisture penetrating. 

¢ Water before a hot spell, if you can predict it, not during 
the searing heat of the day when most water will evaporate. 
* Keep plants healthy. Strongly growing plants are better 
able to take up moisture, and to cope with a temporary lack. 
* Drip irrigation. In hot areas more water evaporates from 
sprinklers than gets to the soil, and the soil that does become 
wet will be high in dissolved salts. Use drippers instead — 
you'll use perhaps a tenth of the water with better results. 
- Consider drums or bottles to drip feed new shrubs or 
trees. Most new plantings need more water for a year or two 
till they’ve established good root systems. Then you can 
drastically cut down the water supply. 

* Get rid of the lawn! Lawns use possibly nine tenths of 
most garden water. In return they give us greenery — and 
backaches mowing the damn things. Install paving instead, 
covered by a cooling pergola of grapes or kiwifruit. Plant 
shrubs or even asparagus. Asparagus uses about a fiftieth of 
the water that grass does. Grow a thyme lawn, a dichondra 
lawn or achamomile one — none of which need mowing and 
all of which need less water than grass. The more an area is 
harvested the more water it needs — grass is ‘harvested’ 
most weekends in summer. 

+ Plant trees. Trees have deep roots, efficient stems and can 
survive long months without added moisture. They will also 
shade and cool the area below them so that it needs less 
watering too. (If you want to have gardens under large trees 
grow them in big half barrels that collect moisture and won't 
suffer from root competition from the trees.) 

* Plant drought-tolerant species whenever possible. This 
doesn’t necessarily mean native plants. Many of these come 
from high rainfall areas originally and need just as much 
water as exotics, or may only grow deep, drought-resistant 
roots in sandy or light soils and need constant watering on 
clay or shallow soils. It means growing plants that are 
adapted to low rainfall areas (wherever they occur). 

You can be reasonably sure your plant will tolerate 
drought if it has: a deep, fleshy root system; tough, thin 
leaves to reduce evaporation or a waxy or hairy coating on 
the surface of the leaves; small leaves that point up and down 
to reduce the surface area exposed to sunlight; or if it sheds 
leaves when water stressed and regrows them after; or if it 
opens its stomata (pores in the leaves through which water 
can pass) only at night, like cactii and pineapples. 

If it’s very dry and hot forget about lettuce because 
theyll turn bitter. Grow parsley instead for tabouli not green 
salad. Try Chinese vegetables, many of which are much 
more drought-tolerant, or perennial wild celeries instead of 
modem celery, which gets stringy and tough if you don’t 


give it masses of moisture. Try Middle Eastern crops like 
watermelons, onions and carrots. Remember, the more leaf 
there is, the more moisture is lost, and the softer the leaf is, 
the higher the water content. And, for once, take a break 
from above-ground gardens — you need the insulation of the 
soil. Leave the tyre beds and barrel gardens and gardens 
from old pipes alone till it rains. 


Wells and bores 

Water from bores and wells is free — sort of. You 
have to pay to install them, unless you dig them yourself, 
and, unless you haul the water up by bucket or can siphon 
from above, you'll have to pay for a pump and its mainte- 
nance (even it it’s a hand pump). 

You may also end up with lousy water. Groundwater 
can be polluted by pesticides, traffic, fertilisers, herbicides, 
various residues, sewage and many other sources. Always 
have groundwater tested before you use it, even if it is for 
the garden. Polluted water can still be used for ornamentals 
and grass, as long as the heavy metal content isn’t high 
enough to kill them. 

The old fashioned way of tapping into groundwater 
was by digging a well. You may well have accessible 
groundwater somewhere below you, even if it’s hard to 
reach, unless you strike a large area of solid rock or clay. 

Digging wells isn’t for amateurs, unless the water is 
less than about three metres down. However in many areas 
there’s a good chance it will be. Many wells around here 
range from ten to 30 metres and some are even deeper. And 
no, you won't suddenly strike an underground river — just 
moisture slowly seeping into your hole so gradually there is 
enough there for you to bucket or pipe out. If your well is to 
be less than three metres, you just need commonsense and 
persistence and a good deal of energy. 

Wells need to be reinforced, usually by brick or stone 
or reinforced concrete, so they don’t collapse. Having 
attempted it once (even after building a stone house), I can 
assert that this isn’t easy and needs both experience and raw 
talent. (Building a stone house, however, just takes a bit of 
research and determination.) 
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One alternative is to dig your hole and shore it up with 
long lengths of tin, corrugated iron and such like as you dig. 
Then insert lengths of wide, porous, concrete pipe down to 
the bottom. The water will gradually seep into the centre of 
the pipe and can be pumped out. 

You can also dig a fairly wide well — much wider 
than conventional ‘wishing well’ types — and brick or stone 
it up from the bottom once you get to a moist area. Don’t use 
concrete or any waterproof substance between your bricks or 
stones as most of the water will seep between them — if you 
seal them too well you won’t get much water. 

Another alternative is a ‘tube’ well. Hire a profes- 
sional with an earth auger to dig your hole and then insert 
porous tubing. Homemade porous pipe can be made by 
drilling holes in concrete pipe or even black polypipe — lots 
and lots of small holes are best. The latter is easy to use, easy 
to perforate and simple to join together to the required 
length. ‘Tube’ wells do not store much water, but are ideal 
for using a solar pump to move very small quantities con- 
tinually intoa holding tank. They are also far less conspicuous 
than large wells and of course the danger to humans and 
other animals (inherent in all wells) is negligible. 

It’s possible to hire earth augers, or to make your 
own. Basically it’s a metal tube that you rotate as you drill, 
so that each time you plunge it down it fills up with dirt, then 
every time you pull it back up you remove the dirt. But 
unless you are going into the village well business, hiring an 
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auger — or even a professional auger owner — is a far better 
option. 

Bore costs vary according to the equipment used, the 

distance the contractor has to travel, how deep it must be dug, 
and how many bores will be dug in the area. I’m not sure if 
there is sucha thing as an average cost. ‘Bores I have known’ 
have ranged in price from $50 to $2,000 (most seem to be 
about the latter) to $5,000. 
Note: There is also no way a guarantee can be given that you 
will strike useable water in worthwhile quantities — so a 
worst-case scenario is that you end up witha very expensive, 
dry hole in the ground. 


Size and site 

Wells are traditionally about a metre across, but 
larger (wider and lower) ones are easier to dig and store more 
water. Wells should always be at least 30 metres away from 
a dunny, chook yard or any other source of minor pollution. 
(Don’t even think of a well if there may be more serious 
pollution). Always pave, brick or concrete the area around 
your well. Water will always be spilt there and the area may 
collapse if it becomes saturated. 

Once you have dug a well, or a trial hole, to see if a 
well is feasible, don’t worry if the first few days of water are 
muddy. Just keep removing this muddy water and your well 
should clear eventually. 

You may need to do some research to find out if wells 
were popular at the beginning of the century in your area. 
Even in new suburbs there were probably a few houses 
around and they might have had wells. You can also ask at 
your council to find out how far down the water table is — 
but it might be an idea to let them think this is purely for 
academic reasons. 

Legally you should let the council know if you are 
digging a well. Practically, you can probably do it incon- 
spicuously and let them think you just have an ornamental 
wishing well or pond. 

Always test groundwater before you use it and have 
it tested at least every six months if you are drinking it. 
Drinking or cooking with it, however, is probably inadvis- 
able unless you are sure there is no nearby source of possible 
pollution, or neighbouring septics, or pipes that might leak, 
or run off from traffic. 

Every well that has been tested in town and village 
areas in our shire has been unfit for drinking because of 
septic and other pollution, though most are good for gardens. 

Always build a solid wall around your well and cover 
it with reinforcing that can’t be removed or a lid that can be 
kept locked. Keep the key away from the well. Wells 
fascinate kids (and many adults — I love wells). Kids can 
fall down them, try to climb down them or drop things in 
them. Never leave children unsupervised near open wells. 


(See page 48 for the full story on sinking your own bore, as 
told by EG publisher, Alan Gray.) 


When your house is an oven 

A good garden can cool your house by 
ten to 15° C with shade moisture and by 
deflecting breezes to your window, if 
you place the trees and shrubs 
correctly in humid areas. 

The more you 
shade the area 
aroundthehouse, W 
the cooler the air 
will be around it, 
so don’t just 
shade the house. 
In humid areas 


clear away = hy. 
greenery that will FCN 
block air flows Wiig o= AT 
aroundthehouse, ~* (He L 3 
in other words cut i 


away branches 
and suchlike till 
you have a high 
‘green’ roof but 
no ‘green’ walls — or at least “green” channels to your doors 
and windows angled towards the prevailing wind or breeze 
(or where one might come from some day, anyway). 


Fast greenery 


Pergolas 

Every house should have a vine-covered pergola, 
although I admit to an element of bias here. I prefer to dwell 
within a living system than a dead one. Eaves are static, but 
the leafy covering on pergolas varies with the season. In 
summer you see the world through soft green light and 
fluttering leaves; in winter the sun is absorbed by the paving 
below and reflects into your house. Plant grape, kiwifruit or 
similar for long term greenery and masses of climbing beans 
for this year, or even pumpkins or some other fast grower. 


A pergola alternative 

Attach long wires from the top of your windows 
down to the ground, sloping outwards as much as possible. 
Plant three or four climbing beans at each one and let them 
twine up the wires. This is a cheap and fast green curtain that 
will insulate the house and give you dappled, green light 
indoors. Long sticks or stakes can also be used, but wire will 
block out less light in winter, when the beans die back and 
the sun streams through the window again. 

If you plant your climbing beans in spring they 
should be long enough to shade your window in eight to ten 
weeks if you feed and water them well. In frost prone areas 
shelter them by covering each planting with an old soft drink 
bottle with the bottom cut off — a miniature glasshouse that 
will also keep snails off. The beans will climb through the 


top of the bottle and along the wire. As the weather heats 
up cut the bottle away so the beans don’t cook. 


Heat shifting fans 
These blow hot air out, so that cool air 
is drawn in, at least at night when 
the world cools down a bit. 
They are effective, relatively 
cheap to run, and will oper- 
ate on a 12-volt system, but 
their effectiveness is lim- 
ited by the amount of cool 
air to be drawn in. If the 
air outside is as hot or 
Q. hotter, heat shifting fans 
© are useless. So, install a 
P3 VAG FAN damp fernery with air 

ducts next to it. 
A Heat shifting 
bes: > fans can also be used to 
circulate hot air in win- 
ter. Hot air rises and can 
gather in a blanket under the ceil- 
ing, while your toes are cold below, especially in houses with 
high ceilings. If you only turn your heating system on when 
you come indoors at night and so want a warm house 
quickly, heat shifting fans are an excellent idea — the house 
will feel warmer faster and it need only be kept on for 
perhaps an hour each evening. 


A double roof 

A double roof can be as permanent and as elaborate 
as you like. The important thing is to leave an air gap 
between the real roof and the false roof. The false roof 
doesn’t have to be waterproof, so you can use any old metal 
around, or even heavy plastic (although that will eventually 
rot), or old tarps or chook food bags — just as long as there 
is a gap of air. And this is about the best easily obtainable 
insulation there is. 

If your chooks are gasping in the heat, you might 
consider a double-roofed chook house. Chooks are less heat 
hardy than humans, but often we expect them to suffer more. 


Problem areas 


Attic rooms 

Insulate attics as much as possible. Install a false 
ceiling with insulation behind it if necessary. Install ‘clever’ 
ventilators that open when the room is too hot, or close when 
it is cool. Cover windows with climbing plants or trees or 
awnings. Make sure there is an area of potential cold air 
outside the house that can be drawn into the hot space as the 
hot air rises and escapes outside through the ventilator. 
Install floor level air vents to suck in cool air as hot air vents 
upwards. Extractor fans turned on at night to suck hot air out 
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while coofair is drawn in can work 
wonders — at least you can 
sleep in comfort. 


Large areas of 


glass 

For large areas of 
glass, hang curtains with 
reflective backing and in- 
stall pelmets up the top. In- 
stall double (or even triple if 
you are desperate) glazing. 
(There are now cheap, ‘plas- 
ticised’ alternatives to buy- 
ing more glass — not as long 
lasting but simple to install). 

Install internal blinds 
that can be rolled down (even 
if the ceiling is of glass you 
can still buy tracked blinds 
that will cover the entire sur- 
face). Put up outside shutters. 
These are also excellent for se- 
curity and in bushfires. Build a pergola outside planted with 
deciduous vines (or evergreens in hot areas). The taller the 
windows the higher and longer the pergola must be. 


A hot, rented house and no money 

If you have a hot, rented house ask the landlord to do 
something about it (they probably won’t but at least you’ ve 
pointed out the problem to them). Crumple up newspaper, 
stick it in garbage bags and use the bags as ‘batts’ in the 
ceiling cavity. 

Make thick curtains out of secondhand blankets if 
necessary, either by themselves or as backing for a lighter 
cheap material — try stencilling or home-dying calico. 
These can be taken with you if you move. 

Try the string and beans method above to keep sun off 
windows. 

Consider ‘wind scoops’ to deflect wind into your 
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A pergola covered with vines traps air to help cool 
hot chooks 


windows — just a piece of 
wood extending out into the 
wind. Note: don’t try this 
s4 ys unless the winds are pre- 

= ye dictable. 
At night we 

: La leave all doors and most 
windows open to let in 

the cool air. (If you are 
worried about burglars 
g. thread cotton over the 
Z- window with a bell at- 
tached somewhere — if 
anyone disturbs the cot- 
ton the bell will ring — 
or, of course, install se- 
curity screens so no-one 
can get in. With a little 
thought you can think of 
lots of individual ways 
of burglar proofing). 
We open the 
vents at the top of the 
house so that rising hot air escapes and cool air is pulled 
inside. The thick stone walls and slab and thick internal 
walls stay cool during the day and cool down again at night. 
We need at least a week of above 40° C temperatures that 
don’t drop much at night for the house to warm up. (I know 
when the house is warming up because there isn’t a blast of 
cold air when I open the larder door.) This happens for about 
two or three days perhaps once every two years, then we 
swelter. Who can be bothered buying a ceiling fan or air 
conditioning for one and a half days a year? 

On stinking hot days I water the paving under the 
pergola. This cools as the water evaporates and lowers the 
temperature of the air inside the house by two or three 
degrees. 

On abysmally hot days I cook as little as possible — 
even kettle boiling is restricted. It’s amazing how one hot 
meal can heat up the house. If hot food is necessary I try to 
cook outside, or quickly stir-fry, or use a hay box to cook my 
casseroles after an initial boiling, with one final boiling 
before I serve it out — no long simmering or baking of bread 
or cakes. 

If we have unseasonably hot spring weather before 
the kiwifruit vine covers the window, I pull the curtains, 
which are thick, heavy and reach to the floor. Our windows 
have quite a wide shelf between the window and curtain 
which makes an excellent air trap. We keep all the west- 
facing rooms shut off (these are just bathroom, laundry and 
passageway, anyway). 

Put simply, what we are doing is making sure that the 
house doesn’t heat up, either by our activity or from the sun 
outside. At night we help it cool down as quickly as possible 
and trap cool air inside. 


Kate Kennedy obviously enjoys her role as CitiPower's promoter of solar water heaters. 


Govt initiatives promote solar 
hot water to city dwellers 


by Kate Kennedy 


Brunswick, Victoria. 


HE Department of Primary Industries and Energy’s 
i $6 million Solar Hot Water program is finally 
taking form. The scheme includes a variety of 

project grants. 

The objective is to accelerate the current use of solar 
water heating which so far has been largely unrecognised by 
mainstream residential communities for its long term eco- 
nomic and environmental benefits. 

A good example of the limited use of solar hot water 
can be seen in the inner Melbourne suburb of Brunswick. It 
is a relatively ‘Green’ community of 40,000 residents 


NIMBIN - AUSTRALIA 


and18,000 dwellings and yet there are only nine solar hot 
water services operating. It seems that people in Melbourne 
are not aware that they can receive up to 72 percent solar 
input and that a solar hot water system might also save them 
money (not to mention helping the Earth). 

CitiPower’s Brunswick office (formerly Brunswick 
Electricity) is running a Solar Water Heating promotion 
throughout its supply region and the surrounding area. 

A display of solar water heaters has been set up and 
trade information kits and advice for end users are available. 
So if you are in the area and are interested in solar hot water, 
please call into 209 Stewart Street, Brunswick East, Victo- 
ria, 3057, or phone (03) 389 4143. Iam eager to speak to 
anyone about their hot water options. 
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Muscovys — the ducks 
who whisper a 


O os 


“Ducks are good to spend time with. Kids love them. They are productive 
and can be successfully integrated into the farm organism. They are beau- 
tiful birds and well worth the effort.” This is how Maurie Roberts, prize 
winning Muscovy breeder, sees these popular birds. 


by Maurie Roberts 
Barkers Vale, New South Wales. 


OW feels like a good time to write about ducks. 
N I’ve just returned from the Lismore Annual Poultry 

Show, in northern New South Wales, with a sash 
claiming “Champion Muscovy’ and ‘Second best of all 
waterfowl’. (My bird was pipped by a white Indian 
Runner drake from southern Queensland.) 

I find it fun showing birds — it completes 
the energy of trying to breed the ‘perfect’ bird 
(as outlined in the British Poultry Standard). 
It’s great to meet with fellow fanciers. 
There’s nothing I find nicer than 
talking with people who know 
their ducks, or visiting a 
breeder and being 
reinspired. Breeding \ ~_ 
purebreds to the standard 
adds another dimension to 
keeping ducks forme. When I 


Khaki Campbell 
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look at my ducks in the yard, I see not only at their charming, 
innate ‘duckness’, but also at all their finer details. As an old 
Australorp-breeder friend of mine says, “It costs just as 
much to feed an ordinary one as it does a good one”. 


The choice 

There is a large range of ducks to 
choose from. For now, lIl divide them into 
three categories 
and look at the 
characteristics of 
each breed. 


~ Indian Runner 


1. Egg layers 
The laying specialists are the Campbell (khaki being 
the most common colour) and the Indian Runner (of mixed 
colours). Both breeds tend to be highly strung and nervous. 
They are economical to keep, are good foragers in orchards 
and gardens, especially when it comes to controlling pests, 
particularly slugs and snails. They are both poor table birds 
and sitters. The Indian Runner i 
has a unique upright stance and 
stands almost perpendicular 
when alarmed. They run briskly 
in tight formation. A strong 
point in favour of the Runner is 
that it can’t fly, which makes 
them easy and cheap to contain. 


2. Dual purpose 

I see dual purpose ducks 
as those which combine reason- 
able egg production with fair 
table qualities. 

The Cayuga is a beauti- 
ful American breed with deep 
iridescent, greenish-black 
plumage. They are hardy, good 
foragers, lay blue/green eggs 
and are not that common. 

The Orpington, origi- 
nates from the same English 
town as the Orpington fowl. It 
is hardy, matures quickly and is 
handsome with its fawn-red 
colouring. 

The Elizabeth was de- 
veloped in Australia recently. Striking in appearance, they 
are small, quickly maturing birds. Hardy and active foragers, 
they make outstanding broodies and mothers. 

The Silver Appleyard is also a recent creation. It is 
a white bird, streaked with grey and fawn to give the 
appearance of silver. The Appleyard is hardy, breeds easily 
yet is not that common. 

The Saxony and Welsh Harlequin are attractive, 
coloured birds, fair layers but rare. 

The Mallard is a wild duck and the ancestor to all 
domesticated ducks except the Muscovy. Mallards are 
handsome, coloured birds, but there are strict regulations 
regarding keeping them and it is prohibited in some States. 


3. Table birds 

The Pekin is the most widely used breed for meat 
production and is said to have the fastest growth rate. A big, 
placid bird, itis hardy anda fair layer of pale blue eggs. They 
are creamy white with an orange beak and legs. 

The Rouen is a large, French table bird with the 


Muscovys — enthusiastic but dnit talkers who make 
good pets. 


plumage of a Mallard. This placid, slow moving bird is rare 
and beautiful. They are poor layers of blue eggs and are not 
good broodies. 

And finally there’s the Muscovy. 


Why Muscovys? 

A. ducks have a lot of personality. They give 

- ’ you meaningful looks, they talk 

quietly but with enthusiasm, 
they make good pets and they 
display little fear of humans. 

The Muscovy is unique. 
The other breeds of duck are 
derived from the wild Mallard 
and are classed as ‘dabbling’ 
ducks. The Muscovy comes 
from a separate family. The 
wild Muscovy was, and still is, 
a South American tree-perch- 
ing and nesting bird. 

Some of the Muscovy’s 
unique traits include: 
e along incubation period — 35 
days instead of 28; 
e adeptness at and preference 
for grazing pasture; 
e the male is twice the size of 
the female; 
* they don’t quack but have a 
hissing, whispering sound — 
which makes them great for 
keeping in town; 
e nocurled ‘sex feathers’ on the 
drake’s upper tail; 
e a distinctive and lengthy mating ritual; 
* a crest that rises when they are alarmed; 
* bright red caruncles and piercing blue eyes. 

Many breeds of duck are poor mothers — not so the 
Muscovy. They can be used as an incubator to hatch other 
breeds. Muscovys have been persuaded to remain broody 
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for 20 weeks by taking away 
ducklings immediately and 
setting more eggs. 

Muscovy eggs are more 
difficult to incubate artificially 
because of their poor 
hatchability. It is a common 
practice to have a duck incu- 
bate the eggs for the first two 
weeks and then hatch them in 
an incubator. 

The Muscovy has been 
developed as a table bird. It 
has superior breast meat, with 
lower fat content than the 
Pekin. They are often crossed 
with the Pekin. A Muscovy 
crossed with any of the Mal- 
lard family produces a mule 
(an infertile offspring). They 
go broody after 15 eggs, so are 
not an egg laying breed — but 
as a pest controller, they are useful at snapping crickets, 
cockroaches, grasshoppers and flies. 
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Enclosures 

In EG 88 I described how I kept my geese in a large 
enclosure (40 x 40 metres), secured from predators by a five- 
strand electric fence. This enclosure has been perfect for the 
geese but not so good for the ducks. 

I find it difficult to control the conditions under 
which ducklings are raised. It’s better to keep small numbers 
of top quality breeding birds together and be able to control 
the match ups. 

Further, while ducks and geese cohabit happily for 
most of the year, there can be competition for nests at 
breeding time. Sometimes ducks and geese lay in the same 
nest which can upset successful hatchings. 


A better way for ducks 

I’ve settled on using two enclosures, each with a 
small shed, a run, and a drinking/swimming facility. This 
enables two breeding groups of one drake to three or four 
ducks. My spare, favourite drakes live with the geese. 


Housing 

My sheds are two by three metres. I keep them dry 
with plenty of straw which is changed and composted 
regularly. To produce clean eggs for good hatchability, 
provide nests with ample straw or wood shavings on a 
shallow bed of sand. Also provide secluded, separate, and 
an excess of nests so there are no disputes. The bottom metre 
of the shed should be enclosed with boards or roofing iron as 
a barrier, both physical and visual, against predators, and 
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shade tree 


fence, six feet high 


A good layout for a duck run 


also for warmth and a sense of seclusion and security. A 
small, well-fenced holding pen, with asloping concrete floor 
that can be hosed out, would be perfect. This is the ideal 
place for the watering facility. If their water is placed in the 
nesting area, it will become messy, because ducks splash a 
great deal. Bare ground around the water facility turns to 
mud — basalt rock dust placed around it will help. A sandy 
soil is ideal for duck-keeping. My sheds are all snake proof 
to keep out local pythons. 


The duck run 


Ducks can be kept successfully in small, outdoor, 
concrete runs — the best alternative for keepers with limited 
space, such as city dwellers. I have larger runs of 12 by 30 
feet with trees and shrubs inside for shade. Because young 
Muscovys fly, I have fences six feet high. The bottom 
section (four inches, or so) is half-inch chicken wire to keep 
ducklings safe. I find that this is more than enough space for 
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my Muscovys because if they can wander it is usually only 
in search of easy food. Even if they have free access, a 
typical sight is a group of them lying around in the shade, 
whispering at each other for much of the day. The ideal 
situation is for them to free-range for a couple of hours 
before feeding time, for exercise, washing, grazing, and for 
wild food. They can be contained for the rest of the time. 
The duck run need not be a dead, bare space. Vines, 
such as passionfruit, can be grown on fences to provide good 
shade. I’m growing pawpaws in plastic 
grow tubes. All plants you are estab- 
lishing need protection from reaching 
ducks. Fruit trees do well in the ma- 
nure-rich environment, particularly if 
the ‘old’ water is used for irrigation. 


Water 

I used to believe that ducks 
needed a big dam to do well. ‘Big’ 
water, especially running, is ideal of 
course, but not necessary. Ducks do not 
need water to mate successfully. My 
ducks have had continual access to the 
dam and have eroded the sides with 
their dabbling on the waterline, and 
have shallowed it, so I have not been 
able to establish any more water plants. 
If you want ducks on the pond, a better 
policy is to contain the ducks with a 
good watering facility but give them pond access for an hour 
or two in the late afternoon, just before the evening feed — 
or only have numbers that won't upset the ecosystem of the 
pond. 

It is best not to pen ducks with other birds that are 
using the same water facility. Ducks use drinking water to 
splash and preen, and to moisten food before ingesting. The 
water container can fill with silt and food and so sour the 
water. Ducks need to be able to immerse their heads and 
keep their eyes and bill clear of exudate, mud and manure. 

Irecommend round concrete ponds abouta metre and 
a half across and 20 cm deep. This will serve them for both 
drinking and washing and can be easily cleaned regularly 
(daily insummer) by hosing it out. Old water can be scooped 
out and used to water the trees in the run. (I have read 
elsewhere that a dish about 40 cm across and eight cm deep 
is adequate.) The water facility should be in shade. 


Food 

Ducks can be fed any grain. I feed mine mixed grain. 
They love corn and do well on it. A mash of pollard and lawn 
clippings with some molasses and dolomite is great food. 
Greens such as comfrey, silver beet, and chickweed can be 
grown around the pen and thrown over, as can household 
scraps. My ducks love chillies and have stripped a bush they 
had access to. A good quality (leafy) lucerne chaff can be 


An excess of secluded and separate nesting 
boxes will help to avoid disputes. 


used as an alternative to fresh green feed. Shell grit should 
be made available. (When choosing a breed, remember that 
light breeds eat less and are cheaper to keep.) 


Disease 

Ducks are very hardy. All should be well if you 
provide clean water, change bedding, and spell earth runs. I 
don't worm or vaccinate my birds and have seen no sign of 
disease yet. Feather lice, external parasites, are always 
present, but with ample water for 
to bathe in, they can be kept in 
balance. 


Handling 

Handling a big, 
Muscovy drake is an awkward 
business and I refrain from doing 
so unless I really have to, for 
example when I’m selling a bird, 
catching one to put in a cage for 
the show or while I’m showing 
them. Here’s how I do it. 

Never catch any water- 
fowl by the legs, and avoid 
panicking them. You can catch 
some ducks, like the Runner, by 
the neck (there’s not much else 
to catch on a Runner!). With 
Muscovys I pounce, pinning 
them to the ground with both hands. I hold the wings closed 
with one hand, and grab the legs keeping one finger between 
each leg so as not to crush them. Keeping hold of the legs, 
I move my other hand under the bird’s chest to support its 
weight and lift it up. 

At this stage it is good if it doesn’t flap its powerful 
wings. Ifit does, I let it drop into the crook of my left elbow, 
hug it close and contain both wings until it settles. It’s easy 
if they don’t flap too much. The legs on a Muscovy need 
controlling because they have big claws that can hurt. Many 
smaller ducks can be held with a hand either side of the body 
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with the wings in a closed posi- 
tion, but heavy breeds need sup- ` 3 
port from underneath. A poor i 
handling technique can be dam- 
age a show bird’s plumage. Pick 
up young ducklings bodily in the 
palm of your hand. 


Breeding 

For breeding, I leave my 
Muscovys largely to their own 
devices and they reproduce pro- 
lifically. I allow ducks to lay 
large clutches of eggs and can 
raise 15 ducklings without fatal- 
ity. Ducks can be hatched in 
incubators and reared like chick- 
ens but also can be taken off heat 
a few days earlier. Hens can also | 
be used to hatch duck eggs. 
Ducklings should be kept out of 
water for the first couple of weeks 
— it is good if they can dunk their 
heads, but not their bodies, in 
water. I have had ducklings 
swimming in dams soon after birth 
and still survive, but that was 
during our warm spring. It is 
ideal if mother and ducklings can 
be penned separately from the other adults for the first two 
to three weeks. This stops them wandering and prevents 
marauding adults from scoffing the starter food and water. 
After two or three weeks the ducklings can be integrated 
with the adults. They will eat mixed grain and compete 
voraciously with all comers. If the adult run can be lined near 
the bottom, as described earlier, you can enjoy a simple and 
natural method of raising ducks. 

Incidentally, with the breeding of Muscovys, it is a 
common belief that you should introduce new blood from 
outside the flock to keep your strain large — it seems that 
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Maurie, author and proud champion breeder, ‘handling’ one of his Muscovys. 
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some Muscovys bred in isolation don’t grow as much. On 
the other hand, breeders of other types of fowl line-breed for 
many years to keep the strain pure and resist the introduction 
of new blood for fear of losing the qualities inherent in a 
winning strain. This is not the practice with ducks. 


Learning from others 

I recently visited a renowned and highly successful 
breeder of show ducks in Brisbane. He had four breeds in his 
small backyard with six breeding pens, each about two 
metres across and a bigger, open yard (eight by three metres) 
with two concrete dishes, as I described previously. There 
was a good shade tree at one end. The yard was entirely 
concrete and he washed it down daily. (While spraying the 
ducks down he talked to them, telling them to keep their 
quacks down for the sake of the neighbours and his family.) 

He has bred many champions and has won prizes in 
nearly all States. His ducks were well cared for, loved and 
it showed. He fed them lucerne and whole corn, which is 
more nutritious for ducks then cracked corn. 

If I ever moved back to town (which I can’t imagine 
at present), I’d keep the silent Muscovy on concrete on a 
raised part of the block, and use the water and manure to feed 
a vital vegie garden below. I’ve seen a large earthen duck run 
situated above a vegie garden where the natural drainage 
leached into a lush garden. 


Get the most from your herb 


garden 


wherever you are 


How would you like to transform your garden into a fragrant, colourful wonderland of 
herbs? According, to Bev Narandja, a garden isn’t complete without a patch of herbs 
— they’re versatile, they look good and can smell good. And, of course, they work 
wonders in our food. 


by Bev Narandja 
Daylesford, Victoria. 


appears to be in short supply, the fast food industries 
are right there ready to cater for our every culinary need 
and to keep kitchen chores to a minimum. 

However, in the midst of this, some people in the 
suburbs and towns are stepping out of the fast lane and 
harking back to the days when food had flavour and people 
took pride in their gardening achievements, their culinary art 
and aspects of homemaking and entertaining. 

The food markets have responded to these demands 
and now we can find shops offering an enormous range of 
fresh foods and herbs — but this still isn’t as satisfying as 
stepping out into the garden to pick a bunch of your own 
chemical-free, fresh herbs. 

No garden is complete without its little patch of 
herbs. Herbs are so versatile they can be grown in pots and 
moved from place to place or perhaps be ra 
scattered around the garden among other 
decorative plants. Culinary herbs are per- 
haps the first group you should concentrate 
on, if you are limited for time and space. 
There would be few gardens that don’t 
have atleast parsley, thyme and sage grow- 
ing somewhere. Rosemary, bay and laven- 
der are often to be found also. But rd 
suggest that the average suburban garden 
of, say, 20 years ago would not stretch 
much farther beyond that selection. 

Nowadays things have changed and 
many people are growing a wide variety of 
herbs. 


What is a herb? 


Herbs are usually defined as herba- 
ceous — but so are many other plants. I 
prefer to define herbs as life enhancing 
plants that can be used for food, medicine 
or pleasure. Herbs are easy to propagate 
and grow in most climates in Australia. 
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They are fairly tolerant of soil conditions, although most 
prefer an alkaline soil. Most are fairly drought resistant. 

If you are setting up a new garden on your suburban 
block then you may choose to set out acircular or square plot 
(in a traditional herb garden shape) in the sunniest part of 
your garden. A hedge of parsley, lavender or neat English 
box may form the outline. A low growing edge such as 
thyme, winter savory or even chives would give a lovely 
effect. Little wild strawberries add colour and interest to the 
garden’s edge. Oregano and other marjorams are important 
and can be grown from seed for use in more exotic dishes. 
Scatter them among all the better known herbs. Coriander, 
chervil, caraway and dill are all easily grown from seed and 
should be planted at regular intervals to ensure a regular 
supply throughout the season. 

Salad herbs are another complementary range. Basil, 
to use with tomato and pasta dishes, heads the range. Winter 
savory adds a special zest to bean dishes. Many members of 
the mustard family, including mustard greens, are easily 
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grown from seed. American upland cress and rocket all add 
interest to salads, as do chives, garlic chives, chicory and 
French sorrel. Parsley, dill, fennel, borage flowers, violets 
and salad burnet all make excellent, alternative garnishes. In 
fact, salads can be made entirely from flowers suchas heart’s 
ease, pineapple sage, nasturtiums and rose petals (to name a 
few). 


Planting together 

Companion planting is an excellent way to combine 
herbs with your other vegetables and flowers. Check your 
gardening or herb books for more detailed information on 
the subject.* All your herbs can be planted among estab- 
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lished flower beds. Have you tried garlic with the roses, basil 
with tomatoes, parsley as an edging, calendulas under the 
fruit trees? Some herbs will repel pests. Others such as 
winter savory seem to have a beneficial effect on, say, beans, 
both while they are growing and later as a taste additive. 

Intermingling herbs with other plants in the garden 
offers the least trouble for busy people. Many herbs have 
attractive flowers and entice bees and birds to visit. Laven- 
der hedges, especially around the roses, 
enhance the fragrance of the garden 
as do scented pelargonium, which 
are grown more for aroma and 
leaf texture than for colour. 
Bergamot flowers in mid 
summer and will grow well 
in semi-shade or in the sun. 
Pineapple sage and other sages 
add colour and aroma. 
Yarrow, valerian and many of 
the mint family are good for 
the wilder parts of the garden and will 
spill over onto the lawn where they can be controlled by the 
grass cutter. 

In fact yarrow, chamomile and penny royal can be 
used as lawn substitutes. There is nothing more pleasant 
than to sitin dappled shade with your feet resting on aromatic 
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herbs. These same herbs are useful under the 
clothes line and pennyroyal planted near A ) 
the dog kennel helps to ward off fleas. 
I usually have pots of rosemary, 
lemon balm, thyme, mint and other aro- 
matic plants scattered around the garden. = 
Choose your pots to complement the par- OED 
ticular herbs you choose to grow. A big 
pot ora hanging basket of culinary herbs x 
outside the kitchen door saves you hav- () 
ing to run around the garden searching A 
for herbs when you are in the middle of "N WA ; $ 
cooking dinner. Pretty, edible flowers 
such as Viola tricolour growing over the 
side of the pots of herbs add some extra Ñ ; 
colour. If you can spare the time and have 4 ki 
the space, make up some extra pots for gifts. y MA FY 
PST] 
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You can move your pots of herbs around to 
take advantage of the sun or shade during the 
seasons. The barbecue area is one place where 
pots of herbs look most attractive — a pot of 
insect repelling herbs can enhance the outdoor 
table while keeping away the flies. 


Tea sipping your own 

This brings me to another delight. The growing, 
drying and then tea-sipping of your own organically grown 
herbs. How about a lemon tea? You can choose between 
lemon grass, lemon verbena, lemon thyme or lemon balm, 
just for a start. 

Two favourite herbs of mine are borage — with the 
beautiful blue star-like flowers and that’s ideal for summer 
drinks — or bergamot, which makes a superb, delicate 
herbal tea. Infuse the flower heads or add the leaves to 
ordinary tea to give it an orange flavour. 

There has been an increase in the 
‘taking’ of herbal teas and many are 
available on the supermarket shelves now. 
However, it is far more enjoyable to 
grow and make your own teas. The mint 
family is particular significant in tea- 
making. Remember that all herb teas 
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Fragrance 

A fragrant herb garden is most enjoyable and 
worth planning so that you can enjoy the 
fragrance both night and day. Fragrant plants 
under the bedroom window will help bring the 
LI outside in on a warm summer ’s evening. Night 
A N scented stock, evening primrose, the mint fam- 
ily, heliotrope and scented pelargonium are 
all worthwhile. And let’s not forget our own 
native mint bushes, boronia, lemon-scented 
tea-tree, and many others. As a bonus, you can 
make your own pot-pourri using dried leaves 
VIa and petals from your fragrant garden, plus a 
few other dry ingredients (check craft books). 
Use the pot-pourri to perfume your home or 
N for gifts. This could open up a whole new 

7s craft area for you to explore. 


Se {7 


NE. , E Herbs should be harvested throughout 
J the growing season to be used fresh or dried 
f and then stored for the winter season. Caraway, 


j dill and fennel seeds should be allowed to ripen on 


the plant and then collected in a paper bag tied over 
the seed heads. 
At the end of the season, after a good tidy up 
in the garden, make some time to sit by the winter 
fire and throw the odd lavender stalk and other surplus dry 
herbs on the coals to send off drifts of the last of summer’s 
scents. Here you can sit and browse through your herb books 
and plan for the coming spring. So if you need further 
inspiration to enhance your garden, or even your neighbour- 
hood, visit your local specialist herb nursery. 


borage 


* If you don’t have such material you can get Jackie French’s 
Companion Planting Guide from Earth Garden at $9.95 a copy. 
See page 96 for details. 
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have medicinal properties and should be 
used in moderation. 

If you have a rock garden in a 
warm dry position, the Mediterranean 
herbs are your salvation. Rosemary, 
both upright and prostrate, as well as all 
the thymes and lavender and any other 
silver-leaved plants such as the artemesia 
family will all do well. They can also be 
planted between stepping stones or bricks. 
A hedge of lavender from the front gate 
to the door should really cheer and wel- 
come visitors. 


The new KITCHEN OASIS 
COMPLETE HOME SPROUTING KIT, 


has evolved from scaling down a 10 year operation of commercial Alfalfa Sprout production, 
in the Otway Ranges in Victoria, into a very easy to use home grown Sprouting Kit, involving 
very little time or effort with outstanding results, all year round. The kit includes a dual 
purpose rack, growing container and fridge storage container to keep your sprouts nice and 
fresh, also enough seed to grow 20 x 100 grm containers of delicious Alfalfa Sprouts, ie. a 100. 
grm container of fresh sprouts each week for up to5 months. All that is required is the water. 
Alfalfa Sprouts contain all the most important Vitamins and Minerals and rival Tomatoes 
and Orange Juice in vitamin C. So, growing your own Sprouts is not only rewarding, it is 
a great way to teach younger children about the wonders of Nature, whilst adding excellent 
nutrition to the whole family’s diet. 

An Oasis in your Kitchen or an ideal gift. Priced at just $24.95 which includes P & H (Australia-wide). 

Please send cheque or money order to:- 
KITCHEN OASIS, 180 FORDS OUTLET RD, RSD BIRREGURRA, VICTORIA, 3242. 
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Jillaroo Farm Hints 


Edited by Jill Redwood 


Jillaroo Farm Hints presents bush skills and farm tips each 
issue. All readers are welcome to contribute. If you have any 
hints up your sleeve that you inherited from granny or 
developed yourself, send them to Jill Redwood, Editor, Jillaroo 
Farm Hints, RSD Goongerah, Victoria, 3888. 


Cleaning the flue without a goose 

Have you ever heard falling soot inside a chimney or 
flue? This usually indicates a drop in air pressure and 
foretells rain. I noticed this the other week before we had two 
days of wet weather. Besides telling us what the barometer 
might say, it could also be telling us that the chimney, 
stovepipe or pot belly flue needs a bit of a clean. I learned 
the other day that one old and rather brutal method to clean 
achimney was to drop a goose down it. It would flap all the 
way down, dislodging the soot as it went. Now, I’m 
definitely not suggesting anyone try this! 

There’s amuch more humane way to clean the inside 
of a chimney or flue pipe. Fora stove or pot belly, bunch up 
a length of heavy chain (the old snow chains are good) and 
drop it into the pipe ona length of rope. Pull it up and down 
until you think it’s cleared the bulk of the muck. Another 
method is to fill a chaff bag with hay or dried grass and tie 
a weight on the bottom. Lower this down the chimney a few 
times until it’s done the job. 

The soot that collects from this operation is not the 
same as the ash you clean out from under the fire. It contains 
a lot more creosote which is not terribly healthy for the 
garden. Put it in the dunny’s ash bucket or scatter it on paths 
that tend to be muddy or slippery. 


Closing the gate after the dog has bolted 

If you have a house gate that’s constantly being left 
open by canines barging through or absent-minded human- 
oids (as in my case), then you need a self-closing model. A 
temporary/permanent job can be knocked up in about ten 
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minutes. Cut a 40 cm strip 
fromanold tyre and nail it to 
the gate post and then over 
to the outward, opening side 
of the gate, making sure the concave, inside of the tyre is 
towards the gate. This should deliver enough spring to keep 
it closed. 

(To hinge a gate to be self-closing or opening, see 
‘Farm Hints’ in EG 73.) 


Make your own watering can 

You can make a simple watering can 
from a 20 litre drum with half the top cut out. 
Bang some holes in the other half. Cut a 
handle hole at the back (making sure there’s 
no rough edges) and Bob’s ya Auntie. A 
strip of garden hose cut to fix over the 
handle hole will make it easier to hang ~ 
onto. The same thing can be done on a smaller scale with a 
jam tin for watering seedlings. 


Easy to move pump set-up 
Moving a pump to avoid rising flood waters 
or to pump from another part of the river or a dam 
can be an awkward task, because they are such 
heavy things to lug about. Well, next time you’re 
scrounging down at the local tip and you see an old 
~\, wheelbarrow frame, grab it. Bolt a sturdy piece of 
board to the frame and to this fix a piece of dense 
foam rubber (camping sleeping mats are good) or other 
‘shock absorber’ type material. This cushions it against 
too much vibration and will lengthen the life of the pump 


housing. Bolt the pump down on top of all this. Going out 
in the pouring rain at midnight as the flood waters lap about 
your ankles to shift the pump is never much fun, but with 
this walkabout model the job is much easier. I’ve 

also built a small, half-walled shed over mine to 
protect it from the weather. 


Water where it’s needed 
It’s shaping up to be a 
long, dry summer for our 
gardens and trees this year. 
One way to apportion pre- 
cious water to the ground 
only where it’s needed is to 
use plant pots sunk about 
30 to 50 cm into the ground 
next to a ‘treeling’ or in between the 
tomatoes and so on. Fill the pots up with water which will 
then slowly trickle-feed the plants through the drainage 
ò holes. Depending on the 
Spg plant(s), you can use 15 to 
30cm pots. A large pot or 
drum could have a ring 
of vegies clustered 
around it. 


Summer 
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a local tip is 
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a great 
source of 
plastic 
plant pots 


SRI 
Vont forget 
He mul 
and other useful receptacles. Any other cheap con- 
tainer will do the same thing: plastic bottles with the 
bottoms cut out and the tops shoved into the soil; a 


TIM ANDERSON and Simon Thornton (blacksmiths 
extraordinaire) recently led a group of enthusiastic and, I 
li ae 


leaky bucket; tin cans with holes punched in the bottom; and 
so on. 
I use plastic bottles over the vegies for frost protec- 
tion in early spring. When they’ ve served that purpose, 
I turn them upside down to become water reservoirs for 
summer. 


Strainer post for awkward situations 

If you have to fix a corner post which can’t have a 
strainer set up on the inside of the fence, try this invention, 
which I constructed in the corner of my orchard. It’s still 
holding steady after ten years of draft horses testing the fence 
for greener grass. Sink a short post about two metres out 
from the strainer post, and angle it outwards. Notch a post 
into this and back to the base of the main post. Strain a double 
strand of wire from the short, angled post to the top of the 
strainer. The forces at work here are a bit like those of the box 
brace assembly, only sort of slightly upside down or back- 
to-front. 
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might add, hard working people through a weekend work- 
shop of ‘hard hitting, blacksmithing’ exercises. I had the 
» good fortune to attend the workshop, which 
| was advertised in EG 88. Tim and Simon 
were more than generous with their knowl- 
edge and encouraged everyone there to go 
home and set up their own forge and so on. 
I believe half the fun of blacksmithing 
is the scrounging around tips, markets and 
secondhand shops for equipment and mate- 
rials. It was marvellous to meet other Earth 
Gardeners and I was really pleased to be able 
to share a forge with women. And thanks to 
Continental House, Hepburn Springs, in 
Victoria for the excellent food. 
Keep an eye out in future editions of 
Earth Garden for the dates of the next week- 
end workshops. — Judith Gray 
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Soft cheese, ice-cream and 
yoghurt from goat’s milk 


Bryony runs the Anama Nubian* goat stud, so she often has a surplus of goat's milk, 
with which she makes her own cheeses, ice-cream, and yoghurt. 


by Bryony Le Poidevin 


Drummond, Victoria. 


N IMPORTANT aspect of goat’s milk is that is 
A freezes really well, and when it thaws it doesn’t 

separate because it is naturally homogenised. Strain 
the milk as soon as possible after milking, and cool it as 
rapidly as you can. I find that a two litre ice-cream container 
with a freezer bag in itis a great way to freeze my milk. You 
can also use plastic lemonade bottles with success, but don’t 
fill them right to the top. Frozen milk can be thawed later at 
room temperature to make ice-cream, cheese, yoghurt and 
for just drinking. If you freeze surplus goat’s milk you will 
have enough to last you when the goat is dry and for when 
you have the time to make cheese and yoghurt. 

To make soft cheeses and yoghurt you need some 

basic equipment. 
« A thermometer. 
+ A wide-mouthed vacuum flask or yoghurt maker. 
» A saucepan, preferably stainless steel. 
* Cheesecloth or large “Chux’. 
e Colander. 
e Clean milk and clean work surfaces (this is most important 
as milk easily takes on taints from the atmosphere). It is a 
good idea to sterilise all equipment that you use with boiling 
water. For my own soft cheeses I don’t pasteurise my milk, 
so these soft cheeses will need to be eaten within three days 
and refrigerated. 


Lemon curd cheese 

One litre milk, 

juice of two lemons, 

salt. 
Heat the milk carefully to 38° C (100° F). Remove and 
slowly add lemon juice. Cover the milk and leave to stand 
for 30 minutes. Line a sieve with cheesecloth or double 
Chux and tip the curd in. Tie up and drain. After an hour 
open the mould and add salt if you wish. This is delicious on 
toast or biscuits. Keeps two to three days in refrigerator. 


Cottage cheese 
One litre milk, 
two plain junket tablets, 
salt. 
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Heat the milk to 38° C. Dissolve the junket tablets in four 
teaspoons of cold, boiled water. Stirinto the lukewarm milk, 
leave for 20 minutes in a warm place. Slice the curd into 
cubes with a long-bladed knife and wait five minutes. Tip 
the curd into a cloth-lined colander and tie it up to drain. In 
three to four hours take the curd out and mix with salt if you 
like. You can now add herbs, garlic, onion or such like of 
your choice. 


Ricotta cheese 
Four and half litres fresh whey (whey is the watery 
liquid that separates from the curd after coagulation), 
half litre fresh milk, 
100 ml white vinegar. 
Heat the milk and whey, stirring constantly and raising the 
temperature slowly to 88° C (190° F). Stir in the white 
vinegar for about one minute. Stop stirring as soon as 
coagulation begins. When the curd has formed on the 
surface, skim it up and put it into cheesecloth. Hang 
cheesecloth over a basin to drain. Salt if required. 


Norwegian mysost 
Whey left over from other cheesemaking, 
to each litre of whey add 250 ml of fresh goat's 
milk. 
Heat over a gentle heat and boil until reduced to a soft paste, 
stir with a wooden spoon. This takes a long time to make but 
is delicious on bread and butter. 


Yoghurt 

I make two types of yoghurt, the first is slightly 
thicker than the second because it has dried skim milk 
powder added, so don’t use this one if you are allergic to 
cow’s milk. 


Yoghurt #1 

Take one litre of milk and add two tablespoons of 
dried skim milk powder. Heat to 85° C. This is necessary 
for yoghurt because you need the yoghurt culture to grow no 
other bacteria in the milk. Cool the milk to 46° C and then 
add two tablespoons of plain yoghurt. I use ‘Peters’ or 
‘Jalna’. Pour the milk into a vacuum flask or yoghurt maker 
and leave undisturbed for six hours. 


Yoghurt #2 

Exactly the same as yoghurt #1, but don’t add the 
skim milk powder. This yoghurt will be slightly thinner. For 
a delicious, thick yoghurt cheese, strain the yoghurt in a 
cloth-lined colander over night. 


Ice-cream with gelatine 
One cup goat’s milk, 
two tablespoons sugar, 
four tablespoons powdered milk, 
one tablespoon gelatine dissolved in boiling water, 
vanilla essence. 
Mix well then freeze. When firm, remove from refrigerator, 
add vanilla essence, beat again and freeze. 


Ice-cream with egg 

To a litre of goat’s milk, add one whole egg, four 
tablespoons of powdered milk plus sugar and vanillaessence 
to taste. Mix until frothy and pour into trays and partly 
freeze. When nearly frozen beat again to smooth, creamy 
consistency. At this stage add chopped nuts, fruit or such 
like. Re-freeze until ready. 


Ice-cream with cornflour 

One litre goat’s milk, 

one teaspoon gelatine, 

25 grams melted butter, 

dessertspoon cornflour, 

85 g glucodin, 

vanilla essence. 
Blend gelatine and cornflour with a little of the milk. Boil 
the remainder of the milk and add to blended mixture. 
Simmer for four minutes, strain and cool. Gradually beat in 
glucodin and butter and flavouring, put in freezer for 45 
minutes. Whisk again and return to freezer until frozen. 


Cottage cheese cake 
Mix acup of crushed sweet biscuits with 85 g melted butter, 
press into pie plate and cool until firm. 

Filling 

340 g cottage cheese, 

half a cup sugar, 

one large egg, 

teaspoon vanilla essence. 
Beat all well. Pour into cold biscuit crust. Bake for 30 
minutes at 205° C. Cool in oven. Top with cream and 
sprinkle with nutmeg. 


Alpine cheese cake 
225 g cottage cheese, 
56 g castor sugar, 
two egg whites, 
jam. 
Beat egg whites until stiff, fold in castor sugar and the curd. 


Place meringue in oven dish, bake in slow oven until pale 
golden colour. When cool, cover with jam. 


Goat’s yoghurt cream cheese dip 

One litre goat’s milk yogurt, 

15 ml olive oil, 

five ml salt, 

paprika. 
Inabowl, combine the yoghurt and the salt, and whip to mix. 
Line a colander with cheesecloth. Let it drain in this position 
then tie the corners up together and hang from the tap over 
a sink for 12 hours. To serve put the drained cheese into a 
bowl, swirl the top with olive oil and sprinkle over the 
paprika. Serve with pitta bread. 


Lassi 

Four cups yoghurt, 

two tablespoons blanched almonds, 

two tablespoons honey, 

ice cubes. 
Combine one cup yoghurt in blender with nuts and honey. 
Add ice cubes and remaining yoghurt and blend again. 


* Anama Nubian Stud can be contacted at RMB 3826, 
Daylesford, 3461. Phone (054) 239 218. 


QUICK SPIN WOOL 


Scoured and carded natural coloured and white 
wool tops. Plain dyed and blended shades of 
22 micron merino silver blended with: 
+% alpaca ¢ kid mohair/silk 
% cashmere +% kid mohair/silk/alpaca 
% camel +% angora rabbit 
+ flax % kid mohair 
% alpaca/silk/camel/kid mohair. 
All in delightful colour ranges. Quick to spin, 
economical, no waste and luxurious to wear. 
Yarns for weaving, knitting and dying. Earth 
Palette and Landscapes Dyes, Books, Ashford 
products, felting and quilting batts and tools. 
Craft workshop videos. Full sample range $10 
posted. 

QUICK-SPIN WOOL 
RMB 1215 Shelford Rd, Meredith, 3333. 


Fax or Phone: (052) 86 8224. CREDIT CARDS WELCOME. 
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~FWwoofins 
about 


WWOOF (Willing Workers On Organic Farms) is part of a worldwide network which 
can give you the opportunity to sample different lifestyles and learn new skills, 
all in exchange for your labour. 


by Lionel Pollard 


Buchan, Victoria. 


ing the end of the financial year with the chance it 

presents to review operations in the light of annual 
reports and accounts. I am pleased to say that we have had 
another record year, in terms of memberships, finishing the 
year with 390 host farms, and having recorded 1,544 wwoofer 
members. 

There is now no doubt that WWOOF has reached 
full-time proportions, and it is time it yielded something 
approaching full-time income for those who run it. As it has 
done every year since we started, WWOOF has had a bit 
more income than it has had expenditure (the way to con- 
tentment, according to Mr Pickwick), but it has not yielded 
much by way of income for those who work to make it 
possible — so we are going to increase prices next year. | 
notice, incidentally, that the cost of our last printing job is up 
by about 20 percent on previous ones, so we would have had 
to do it before much longer, just to keep ahead of expenses. 


I N EG 89 I mentioned that we were quickly approach- 


Feedback — worldwide list 

We have not often mentioned that we produce a list 
of wwoofing opportunities, about 400 altogether, in coun- 
tries which do not have a WWOOF group of their own. It 
sells (at $15) to Aussies planning a trip abroad; to overseas 
visitors who see it as helping them on their homeward trip 
from here; and to people who read about it overseas and want 
to make use of it directly. 

Such a person was Nancy Kabot, a young American 
who purchased our worldwide list a year or so ago, organised 
a holiday to France, and contacted many of the places in our 
list. Nancy has sent us the ‘returned unknown’ mail for three 
places (enabling us to delete them), a full description of six 
places she went to (enabling us to make the entries more 
descriptive), and the responses she had from about six others 
she didn’t get to visit. She even translated these responses 
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so we can use the information to expand the entries. I have 
sent her a hearty thank you for all this work, and hope that we 
may have a few others who can send us some feedback about 
the worldwide list. There are many entries in it which are just 
a contact and need a bit of padding to tell wwoofers what 
kind of farm it is, or what special conditions may apply for 
a visit there. 

France has the longest list, with 103 entries, many of 
them coming from old lists from the days when there was a 
WWOOF organisation there. 

Spain still has a WWOOF group of its own, but 
because it failed to correspond with the rest of us when asked 
to (for ten years), it has only re-emerged in the last year. 
Their list is a shoddy photocopy of an umpteenth photocopy, 
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l Lionel and friend Brian spreading compost on their 
community’s vegie garden. 
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Looking for work? opportunity for you!! 


We need women volunteers to help in integrated rural developmen projects in Thailand, 


Malaysia and Indonesia. à 5 
What we offer: SS K go” 
e Beautiful tropical rainforest setting Ue ma Pros ot 
e Simple attractive accommodation >4 “a ge? 3 
e Good company t g% oe ow «ot 
+ Vegetarian food oo £ yo sont wt 
© Spiritual instruction, if desired (meditation and yoga) row’ per 4 
e A chance to get in shape ae s if a 
e Rafting trips and jungle treks gS iand ~ A SI 
e Local transportation expenses a 
e Instruction in native crafts 3 
A great opportunity to serve a community in need and experience v 
Southeast Asian culture! 
I 
RS Work includes: r Y 
NE e Progressive farming and gardening weil 
\> + Teaching English to children q ya 
ay > Assisting with environmental camps/seminars for kids 
\ * Assisting with projects 10 generate income for indigent women 
Ds LI ) * Promoting local native crafis 
4 
“ey 
rae Requirements: We are looking for service-minded people with teaching ability, 
p creativity, the desire to live simply, and a sense of humor. 


a i Vy 

The Women's Integrated Development Project is currently working in rural 4 

Southeast Asia with the goal of using local resources to create self-sustained communities 
to, ultimately, eliminate the poverty that plagues these areas. 


We are in dire need of women, from English-speaking countries to volunteer their 
time and skills. Housing and food will be provided. The work includes teaching English to ENS 


Children and helping with farming and various community projects, (please see enclosed ~~“ 
flyer for more details) 4, 
~) 


Because we are a non-profit organization, we have no funds for advertising If 
your publication has a volunteering, community news, or similar social service column, or 
if you are able to mention our program in a small article, we would be tremendously ar, 
thankful Please note that the address in Thailand, on the Nyer, and not my address in Ws 


Pennsylvania, should be given as a contact aA 
war 
If you have any questions, please feel free to contact me at the above address or s 
phone number Thank you for your consideration. 
Ya b “Ys. us 4 — a d al? 
2 TZ Spa KAUN ke = 
VÈNES RG ARA TEA 


The sort of advert that WWOOF uses to increase its 
worldwide list. 


very badly put together, with absolutely minimal informa- 
tion — so our list of 57 places, some with a lot more 
information and in English, may spur them on to better 
things. Although I wish to respect the areas of authority of 
other WWOOF groups, I have no qualms about ‘poaching’ 
in a case like this, because we offer a far better service. 


How the list grows 

We get our entries for this list from many sources — 
advertisements in organic and similar magazines; defunct 
lists sent to us by members from wherever they find them; 
information published in guides and directories, such as the 
Alternative Communities Directories. (Apart from the Aus- 
tralian one, there are two good ones on the market, one 
published in the US and one in the UK.) 

Basically, if we come across a suitable entry from a 
public source (magazine, newsletter or book) we put it 
straight into our list. Because of the high cost of overseas 
mail, we can’t send invoices and repeats so we don’t charge 
at all for these entries. Whenever we can, we do an article in 
an overseas or international magazine to attract new hosts, 
which may end up being our own exclusive hosts. Either 
way, the list grows, but we always seek new information 
about the entries to help our wwoofers choose. 

Typical of this process is the advertisement shown 
above, taken from a recent edition of a Down To Earth 


newsletter. We find this is interesting because we have so 
few places in Asia generally — and here is a work project 
which can be taken up in any or all of three countries. 

This one is limited to women, which is not a problem 
to us because we seem to have more women members than 
men! It is aimed at helping Third World communities to 
become more self-reliant, which is a constant theme within 
our worldwide list. 

As I mentioned earlier, we have about400 WWOOF- 
style entries, 11 in Africa, 27 in Asia, 33 in North America, 
57 in Latin America and 282 in Europe. The list also 
includes groups who organise voluntary work camps at low 
fees — since our clientele seems to come from the low 
budget end of the tourist market. There is a bibliography of 
work/travel/volunteer books and magazines, anda few other 
bits and pieces which we feel international wwoofers may 
appreciate. 

We feel that, taken into account with the tourist 
opportunities and the possible visits to friends and relatives, 
worldwide wwoofing has a lot to offer. 


* You can join WWOOF Australia by sending $20 (single) 
or $25 (couple) to WWOOF, Buchan, Victoria, 3885. We 
will send your booklet by return mail. WWOOF hosts pay 
$20 for a full year’s listing. The worldwide list costs $15 
(single or couple, no insurance). 


You will be Surprised! 


Everyone's much happier 
and healthier in a home painted with BIO. 


So next time you paint anything, do everyone a favour. USE BIO 


Phone us FREE, and we'll mail you 
“Toxic Information” FREE! And to make 


our springtime offer even more attractive, 


with every 10 litres of BIO, we’il give a 
bottle of natural furniture polish...FREE! 


1800 809 448 


Bio Products Australia Pty. Lid., 
25 Aldgate Terrace, 
Bridgewater S.A. 5155 
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Divine Drilling For Liquid Gold 


By late November many parts of New South Wales and Queensland were in the grip of 
the worst drought in living memory, and in the Central Victorian Highlands, the driest 
winter for a decade has brought back memories of the Ash Wednesday summer of 
1983, its bushfires and its garden-killing drought. 

Alan and Judith decided to have a bore sunk on their land. 


by Alan Thomas Gray 


Trentham, Victoria. 


ACK MCMAHON’S known since the age of eight 

that he could divine for water. What surprised him 

back then was that not everyone could do the same. 
He looks as craggy and weatherbeaten as an old Mallee 
stump, and no doubt he could turn up water in the Mallee as 
regularly as in the two main areas he works — Central 
Victoria and northern New South Wales from his base at 
Coffs Harbour. His eyepatch reinforces his look as someone 
who’s worked outside, and hard, for most of his life. 

How does water divining work? Does it really work, 
or is ita con? Does it really matter, if the proof’s in the 
pudding? 

“IT remember drilling for this bloke at Coffs. We only 
gothim 50 gallons an hour, so I told him we'd have to forget 
about it, and there’d be no charge. But he said, ‘No fear pal. 
That’s 50 gallons an hour better off than I was before you 
arrived’. So he puta windmill onit, and he gets 1,000 gallons 
a day,” says Jack. 


2 
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The tower is manoeuvred into place and drilling begins immediately. 


Jack likes to get a flow of 600 gallons an hour, but the 
lower range can be 50 and recently he sunk a bore at Yandoit 
in Central Victoria which yields 3,500 gallons per hour. A 
flow of about 800 gallons per hour is enough to run six or 
more garden sprinklers, and that’s what we were aiming for 
at home to run our network of garden and roof sprinklers. 
This year has been one of the driest winters on record, and 
when I rang Jack in early September, 83 percent of New 
South Wales, much of southern Queensland, and parts of 
northern Victoria were in drought. It was shaping up as a 
repeat of the 1982-3 drought, and we didn’t want to get 
caught out. For years we’ve had to buy water at the end of 
summer, and even installing another 5,000 gallon tank to 
give us 9,000 gallons (40,000 litres) capacity wasn’t looking 
good enough. Our tanks were only half full at the end of 
September — normally they’d be overflowing. 

As soon as Jack pulled up at the top of our track, he 
jumped out, and after grunting hello, he was striding about 
the clearing with his divining rod, which looked like a one 
metre long piece of plastic-coated wire bent in half. Within 
two minutes of getting out of his car, he grunted: “Bugger! 
Best flow’s always on the bloody 
driveway.” 

I was standing by, sceptical, 
and startled. No mucking about, no 
fancy calculations, just a good flow 
of water 90 feet down, he reckoned. 

“I dunno how keen Judith’s 
gunna be if we dig up the driveway,” 
I said cautiously. 

“Yeah... well, it’s flowing 
north-south, so let’s have a look 
over here.” 

Three minutes later he’d 
marked a cross in the gravel on a 
spot next to the shed. From a 
plumbing point of view it was per- 
fect. Now I was even more scepti- 
cal, because the location was su- 
perb. 
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“How does this divining 
work, anyway?” I asked. 

Jack picked up a twig about 
one metre long and the thickness of 


a pencil. He held it 
one metre above the 
cross on the ground, 
and the end of the twig 
appeared to rotate in 
little circles above the 
cross. He said to me: 
“You left handed or 
right?” 

“Left.” 

“Here.” He 
handed me the twig. I 
held it over the spot as 
he had, and watched 
the end. The twig 
started oscillating 
backwards and for- 
wards, scribing out 
cigar-shaped oblongs 
in the air. 

“Just clear 
your mind. Now think 
of water,” he said. 

I did just that. 
As soon as I started 
thinking about water, the stick suddenly stopped going 
backwards and forwards, and started bobbing up and down 
on the spot. 

“That’s incredible!” 

Jack didn’t look surprised at all. 

“You done a bit of meditation, have ya?” 

“Bit.” r 

Jack and I squatted in the dirt for a fascinating 
discussion about religion, the elements, and his fundamental 
belief that water divining is possible because all matter is 
interconnected. 

It reminded me of the statement of Chief Seattle of 
1854, sometimes described as “the most beautiful statement 
of the environment ever made”. Chief Seattle says in part: 
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Sometimes the $6,000 drill tips 
can get stuck in the bore. They 
Stay there. 


140 feet down, Jack hits water, flowing at 400 gallons 
per hour (1,800 litres per hour). 


“This much we know: The Earth does not belong to man; 
man belongs to the Earth. This we know. All things are 
connected like the blood which unites one family. All things 
are connected.”* 

We settled on a price and teed up to start the job three 
days later. Although we wanted the bore water for bushfire 
protection and our garden, we secretly hoped it would be 
good enough to drink, so Harry wasn’t the only one excited 
to see the drilling rig roll up the driveway. 


Drilling 

It’s 7:12 AM - the unmistakable roar of a seriously- 
large machine winding through the bush track to our house. 
The drilling rig looks like a mobile rocket launcher, and 
Jack, the Colonel from Apocalypse Now: “Ilove the smell of 
water in the morning”. 

Many Earth Gardeners know that mixture of excite- 
ment and fear on hearing the heavy machinery approaching 
their land: “Will they do what I want, or will they wreck the 
joint and leave an ugly mess and a big bill?” 

Again, it’s no mucking about. Jack, and off-sider, 
Peter, get the rig ready and start drilling straight away. The 
carbide drill tip costs $6,000, and the whole rig would cost 
between $150,000 secondhand and $500,000 new, to buy. 
The cost of the bore doesn’t seem so high anymore. 

8:48. The third 20-foot (6 metre) length of drill pipe 
is slotted into place and the drill bit goes back to work. We’ re 
40 feet down and hoping for water soon. 

8:59. Jack’s happy. We're getting nice regular 
changes of rock type — a good solid layer of shale, and then 
45 feet down, a good solid layer of sandstone. “Good 
drilling,” he says. 

9:04. 78 feet down. I turn my back for a second, and 
“a cupful of water” shoots out. 

“T ve drilled through two water spots. The next one 
should give us a drink,” says Jack. 

9:38, and it’s not looking good. Jack’s down 120 
feet. He’s hit three little streams, but no solid flow, and he’s 
not smiling. 

10:05. Eureka! At 140 feet Jack strikes “beautiful 
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Jack (right) and Peter, glue another section of bore casing s before lowering it into the borë hole. 


drinking-quality” water, flowing at 400 gallons per hour 
(1,800 litres per hour). He draws a sample in a bucket which 
takes ages to separate and settle. That’s a good sign — it’s 
not mineral water, and the EC meter gives no electrical 
reading at all. We’ll get the sample tested at the State Water 
Laboratories to get an exact analysis. 

Jack begins casing the bore. It’s lined with 105 mm 
diameter, class 9 pressure pipe to 120 feet deep. The final 20 
feet is solid rock, and doesn’t need casing. 

“You'll have good water forever now,” he says, 
smiling again. We plan to install a submersible pump in the 
bottom of the bore. In the past such pumps have cost $2,000 
or more, but the new Grundfos Jetsub costs $600 and draws 
only 1 amp at 240 volts. If the water quality’s up to drinking 


standard, we’ ll pump it straight into our rainwater tanks. If 
it’s not, we'll run our sprinklers directly from the bore. 

The bore is cased and Jack and Peter make a concrete 
collar around the top to stabilise the casing. Jack believes 
bores are superior to dams. 

“With a bore like this you’ ve got a lifetime supply of 
water. With a dam you’re subject to Huey (the “rain god”) 
and pollution, leaking, and other interference.” 


In the next edition of Earth Garden, Alan will describe 
part two of the process — pumping and using the bore 
water. Jack McMahon can be contacted at Centre State 
Drilling on (018) 50 7978 or (054) 72 4914. 

*Chief Seattle’ s statement was reprinted in full in EG 54. 


BUILD YOUR DREAM HOME WHEREVER YOU WANT 


EVEN IN THE MOST ENVIRONMENTALLY SENSITIVE AREAS, OR IN THAT 
OUT OF THE oi PLACE WHERE FRESH WATER IS IN SHORT SUPPLY. 


All you need is the award winning ROTA-LOO 
composting toilet and greywater systems. 


The RO ROTA- LOO uses no water, has no odours and creates absolutely no 
pollution. The new domestic & commercial ROTA-LOOs now have 
removable bins, making them capable of catering for an unlimited number 
of people virtually maintenance sir 
FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 
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The “shining light of 
all LETSystems” 


The Local Exchange Trading System is now well and truly established in the Blue 
Mountains and has become the largest operating system in the world. Deborah 
Hinder, one of the system’s founding members, tells the story. 


by Deborah Hinder 
Katoomba, New South Wales. 


tain nymph who pined away for the love of Narcissus, 

until only her voice remained. This is the origin of the 
word ‘Echo’. The Blue Mountains in New South Wales have 
always been famous for their echos. Now, thanks to LETS 
Blue Mountains, a new kind of ‘eco’ is reverberating 
throughout the community. 

LETS, for those not already familiar with the term, 
stands for Local Exchange Trading System. It’s a system 
that allows you to exchange goods, services and skills for a 
local ‘Green’ dollar, which we here in the Blue Mountains 
call ‘ecos’. In other systems they are called things like 
geckos, keatings, and waratahs. 


I N CLASSICAL Greek mythology there was a moun- 


History of LETS Blue Mountains 

I first heard of LETS when I was taking part in a 
permaculture class in 1989. Our teacher told us of the virtues 
of LETS, particularly in Maleny where Australia’s first 
LETS ystem was set up. I always thought it was a great idea 
but I didn’t know that I would become one of the founding 
members of the most successful LETSystems in the world. 
We have been dubbed “the shining lightofall LETSystems”, 
by Michael Linton, who created and founded LETS in 1982 
in Courtney, Canada, where he lives. He has been spreading 
the word around the world ever since. Now there are 
approximately 200 LETS ystems in Australia and about 130 
in England. Interestingly enough, the United States and 
Canada lag behind. 

People often ask me, “Why have you been so suc- 
cessful up here in the mountains?” First, I look at our 
community up here. Even though the Blue Mountains area 
is strung out along a 40-kilometre ridge, we are still isolated 
in one sense, being totally surrounded by national park. This 
engenders a strong sense of community. This area also 
attracts a creative, diverse population which is innovative 
and open to new ideas. In the first year, great use was made 
of existing informal networks and associations of people 


within the community. This helped our membership to grow 
quickly during the first two years. 

We have a strong group of people who believe in the 
system and put a lot of time and effort into running the whole 
show. When positive energy is injected into a group or 
organisation, usually it can’t help but flourish and grow, and 
this is what has occurred in LETS Blue Mountains. 

Itis an area of high unemployment and underemploy- 
ment in times of recession, so a system like this attracts 
people who are disadvantaged in some way. LETS allows 
these people to benefit immediately from the existence of 
another currency which can improve their lifestyles by 
giving back self-respect and confidence — people become 
empowered and to feel they can give something back to the 
community. 

LETS Blue Mountains was conceived in Novem- 
ber 1990. We had our first public meeting on 9 February 
1991. Twenty new members joined up that day, and by 
August 1994 we had over 1,170 working accounts, which 
means there are about 2,000 members, including 25 local 
businesses, using the system. Our trade in ecos is the 
equivalent of about $360,000 per annum in locally produced 
goods and services. 

We started with five conscientious workers and now 
have a wonderful team of 30 running the system, from 
workers on the frontdesk to committee members, an ac- 
countant/bookkeeper, development workers, three newslet- 
ter editors, collators, distributors — and on it goes. 


Green Pages 

One of our main services is advertising ‘offers’ and 
‘requests’ on our weekly noticeboard and through ‘Green 
Pages’ (a small ‘Yellow Pages’) which is put out quarterly. 
It’s not a question of what is offered and requested but rather 
what’s not! We have a long, diverse list of goods, services 
and skills, ranging from accommodation, acupuncture, ar- 
chitecture, barbie dolls and bellydancing, to word process- 
ing, water tanks, wine racks, yoga classes and yoghurt 
makers. We often have people who don’t want to join the 
system because they feel they ‘have nothing to offer’, but we 
are really only limited by our imagination. However perus- 
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ing the latest Green Pages usually stimulates 
them into thinking about what they can offer, 
and then, they’re in! 

We’ve had some interesting transac- 
tions. ALETS wedding was organised for one 
member — the entertainment, catering, bridal 
gowns (they all looked gorgeous) and clean- 
ing were all purchased in ecos. Another mem- 
ber had more than $10,000 worth of work 
done on house extensions, in which all labour 
and legal fees were paid for in ecos. 

We also hold a monthly LETS market 
where members sell their goods and wares for 
ecos. There is usually a good turn out. It’s 
wonderful to arrive without money in your 
pocket and leave with mainly luxuries, that 
you usually can’t afford after your Saturday 
shopping. 

The Blue Mountains area is gaining a 
reputation as one of the ‘art centres’ of Aus- , 
tralia — fortunately a lot of talented people LETS Blue Mountains meet the minister: from left, Kaiya Seaton 
have joined LETS over the years. With our (LETS), Peter Baldwin (Federal Minister for Social Security), Deborah 
wealth of talented entertainers and musicians, Hinder (LETS), Maggie Deahm (local MHR), and Peter Furnell (LETS). 
we are able to hold a ‘social’ every six months 


or so to raise funds for the system. You can attend the theatre sider LETS as an alternative bank if you like, where all 
for part ecos, buy your artwork for ecos, or hire a choir for trading is recorded on a quarterly statement. We are not in 
your next soirée in ecos. The opportunities are endless. opposition to the Federal system but go hand-in-hand with 

We do not consider ourselves a barter system. Con- it. Federal dollars are part of the system inasmuch as people 


can charge up to 50 percent dollars for a transaction. This 
has to be listed in their notice or advertisement. 


Government support 

We have had good support from both the State and 
Federal Governments. We were successful with our 
application to WSAAS (Western Sydney Area Assistance 
Scheme) and were granted funding to employ a develop- 
ment worker plus buy equipment. This position is job- 
shared by three workers (including me) and involves 
promoting LETS throughout the Blue Mountains com- 
munity. The emphasis of the job is on economic develop- 
ment by stimulating local employment and assisting 
community groups. 

Most neighbourhood centres are now involved, as 
well as Family Support, carers’ groups, a support group 
for people with AIDS, some services for people with 
disabilities, and the INTELIFE project, (backed by Syd- 


ConFest is an Alternative Lifestyle Festival 


Demonstrations, Discussions and Workshops, by diverse people, 
on matters such as Healing, Spirituality, Alternative Technology, 
Agriculture, Social and Political issues, etc. There will be Music, 
Poetry, Games, Body-painting and other diversions. BYO Shelter, 
Food and Cooking pa ear is a good vegetarian Food Market 
but you Must bring Cup, Plate, Knife & Fork. You may need a Hat 
and Sun-Screen. Confest is run by volunteers, including YOU. 
Absolutely NO Pets. Definately NO Pets. Strictly NO Pets. 
Disposables and abuse of Drugs and Alcohol are unacceptable. 


rich kT Ss ney City Mission), which focuses on quality job training 

* Mail Order: g 3 0 and developing sustainable lifestyles, as part of a major 
{Send stamped addressed envelope. Closes 30 Nov.} local housing initiative f »mployed. h less I 

* From local outlets: $30 ocal housing initiative for unemployed, homeless youth. 

{For details enquire below. No closing date} Federal Government support has came through 

* At Festival, STRICTLY: $ 5 0 Peter Baldwin, Federal Minister for Social Security, and 


through our local member, Maggie Deahm. Peter has 
shown us great support, particularly during the ‘fiasco’ 
when the local office of the Department of Social Security 
wanted to consider ecos as ‘valuable consideration’ 


Information Line (03)416-2803 
DOWN TO EARTH, PO BOX 222 FITZROY 3065 
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(meaning ecos would have been considered income). Maggie 
Deahm welcomed the announcement by the Government, 
“that participation in LETS trading schemes would be exempt 
from the social security income test”. We were relieved by 
this decision because perhaps 40 percent of our members are 
recipients of social security, and would have been affected. 
(Activity tests remain and will be applied). 

Peter Baldwin also visited our office in June this year 
to discuss our proposal submitted under the Federal Govern- 
ment’s Initiatives for Employment Strategies (IES), which 
are designed to help create employment opportunities by 
supporting existing local initiatives. Peter saw LETS as 
particularly suitable for one of the limited number of pilot 
projects to be launched next year under the IES program. 

We actively sought ideas about LETS initiatives 
from other systems operating in Australia. We have been 
involved in the regional development of SWALETS (the 
body that links LETSystems in New South Wales), and 
active in both of the annual LETS national conferences. 
‘OZLETS’ is Australia’s national newsletter, and now 
LETSystems around the world are able to link up via the 
computer network, ‘Pegasus’. 


How our system works 

Once you become a member of LETS Blue Moun- 
tains ($25 for a household membership and $100/100 ecos 
for a business), you can start to trade straight away. You 
don’t require a bank of ecos to start. Membership entitles 
you to Green Pages (which has all the ‘offers and requests’ 
published by the members), the updated weekly noticeboard, 
plus the quarterly account statements. It also entitles you to 
attend all monthly management meetings. Once you have 
joined you can contact any relevant member who is offering 
or maybe requesting a good, service or skill. All transactions 
are recorded via our accountancy system. 


Businesses and LETS Blue Mountains 
LETS has always been useful for individuals, but 

until recently it has not been geared to the needs of busi- 

nesses. Because of their dollar costs, businesses have 


GRINDING MILL - (STONEGRINDER) 


For a short time only, the famous 
GRINDING MILL price has been crushed 
by 30% to - $265 + Freight. 


THIS OFFER CANNOT LAST 


So hurry for this incredible bargain. 
For information contact: 
Ludwig Siegert - PH: 074/434 333 
FAX: 074 432 908 


PO Box 69, Maroochydore Qld 4558 


generally not been able to offer their goods and services for 
local currency. 

While LETS’ policy allows individuals to charge 
upto 50 percent cash and 50 percent ecos for any transaction, 
a higher ecos percentage is encouraged — but even a 50 
percent eco component is too high for most businesses. 
Recognising this, LETS Blue Mountains, with the help of 
Michael Linton, developed a package better suited to the 
needs of business. Businesses pay higher membership rates 
than individuals, but in return are permitted to charge their 
LETS customers as high as 90 percent cash and ten percent 
ecos. Since ecos are easier to earn than dollars, even a small 
ecos component helps members stretch their dollar further. 

LETS Blue Mountains now has 25 business mem- 
bers and an additional 25 sole traders operating individual 
accounts. Businesses include cafés, healing centres, hard- 
ware and fruit and vegetable stores, a legal partnership, a 
bookstore, a nursery, a food co-operative and a local com- 
munity newspaper. They offer an ecos component of be- 
tween 15 percent and 25 percent and and most have found 
that their sales increase by approximately 15 percent, they 
gain a regular clientele, and of course the whole community 
benefits from the increased local economic activity. 


¢ Contact LETS Blue Mountains at PO Box 125, 
Katoomba, NSW, 2780. Phone (047) 826 685. 


AustralianEthical Investment Trust 


* Audited results for the 5 years to 30th June 1994; some tax benefits apply, also. 


Farnings averaged 6.3% over the past 3 years 
Note that past performance does not guarantee similar performance in future. 
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society and 
the environment 


You too can earn a competitive financial return from investment in: 


e Saving Habitat and Rare Species 
¢ Low Energy Technologies 
¢ Clean Water 
e Affordable Housing 
e Recycling 
For full details,make a free call to 008 021 227. 


Ethical superannuation is available too, just ask. 


The AEI Trust is managed by August Financial Management Ltd, ACN 
003 188 930, which was established in 1986 to pool investor savings to 
create a more fair and sustainable society. Investment can only be made on 
theapplication form bound into the lodged and registered prospectus dated 
25th October, 1994, available from: 


August 


Financial Management Limited 
Suite 66, Canberra Business Centre, Bradfield Street, Downer ACT 2602 
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N EARLY spring, my cow Sandy gave birth to a 

healthy bull calf named Henry. I lock him up at night 

in his own enclosure in the cowshed, so that I can milk 
his mother every morning. 

I cover the floor of the shed 
with lots of straw to keep him and 
Sandy comfortable. She always stays 
near Henry during the 
night, and in the 
morning there’s lots 
of lovely fresh cow 
manure mixed with 
the straw. Every 
couple of days, this 
wonderful fertiliser has to be 
gathered up to use either on the 
compost heap or the garden. 

Cow manure is one of 
the best because it consists of 
undigested portions of food and a 
large population of bacteria (al- 
though if my chooks get a chance, 
they rake through the manure, and 
devour any undigested grains). 

The bacteria in cow ma- 
nure can make up as much as 30 
percent of its mass — Sandy’s 
manure is richer than that from 
grass-fed cattle, because she is fed 
grain supplements. 

The best manure comes 
from mature cows. As bones and 
muscles are forming in young 
cattle, more nutrients are absorbed 
from their food, which results in 
poorer quality manure. Cow ma- 
nure is poor in nitrogen, but rich in 
organic matter, which is valuable 
as a soil conditioner. 

Corn and leafy crops love 
fresh cow manure and it will not 
burn or cause unhealthy growth. 
In the tropics and subtropics, add- $ - 
ing plenty of organic matter to the ta, 
soil is quite important because a 
soil rich in organic matter will be able to 
absorb the heavy summer rains. I add mineral 
rock fertiliser with my mixture of straw and 
manure and the results are fantastic. I’m already harvesting 
the first corn of the season — large juicy cobs that are abso- 
lutely delicious. 

I took a chance this year and planted the seeds in 
early September, which is earlier than usual. The young 
plants were quite slow growing al first, but by mid spring had 
started to grow like Jack’s beanstalk. 


‘4 
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In my 
tropical garden 


Organic gardening 
in warmer areas 


by Liz Sinnamon 
Kenilworth, Queensland. 
PELTOA GL PRESET SSA 


Growing French beans during the hot summer 
weather can be disappointing, so I’ ve put in a patch of snake 
beans. These are sometimes called asparagus beans or 
cowpeas. They originate in West Africa and are particularly 
suitable to grow during summer in the 
subtropics and tropics. 

They are extremely resistant to 
pests and will bear 
prolifically over a 
long period. Pods of 
snake beans can grow 
as long as a metre, 
although they are best 
harvested when about 
22 to 26 cm long. I use them as 
a ‘hot’ vegetable, and snake 
beans freeze well, which means 
I can use all the excess. 


Watermelons 

During summer, one of my fa- 
vourite fruits is the watermelon. 
Melons need a long, hot growing 
season to produce sweet fruit. 
There are many varieties avail- 
able, ranging from large to small, 
round or oval. I like the small 
round type because the whole 
melon can be eaten at one time. 
Remember that the vines are sen- 
sitive to cold and will not grow at 
all ifthe weather is cooland cloudy. 

Melons like a sandy-loam soil 
and love to grow on north or north- 
east facing slopes. I build up small 
hills and, because melons are heavy 
feeders, Ladd plenty of well-rotted 
manure, some mineral fertiliser 
and compost. They don’t like be- 
ing transplanted, so its best to 
plant seed where you want the 
melons to grow. Put about six to 
cightscedsincach hill. [thinthem 
to three plants per hill when they 
get to about ten cm high. 
Melons necd lots of moisture, so I water them 
thoroughly at least once a week when the 
fruits begin to form. Allow the ground to dry 
outa little as they approach maturity, though. Place a board 
or something similar under the fruit to keep it clean and 
prevent rotting. 

Harvesting the ripe melons can be a bit tricky. 1 
have often picked what I thought was a ripe melon only to 
find that, when opened up. it was still pale pink inside. A 
good indication of ripeness is when small cracks appear in 


the stem where it joins the fruit, and when at least three 
tendrils are dead on each side. The melon should break off 
with a light twist — if more than light pressure is necessary, 
it may not be ripe and is best left for a few more days. 

Juicy watermelon, eaten fresh, acts as a cleansing 
agent for the body and should always be eaten on its own (not 
with other fruits) to make the most of this. 


Fungus and mildews 

Fungus and mildews are always a problem during 
the humid, summer weather. Understanding how they grow 
can help when you are trying to control them. 

Fungi are often visible to the eye and are often 
named for their appearance. 

Downy mildew grows within a plant and sends out 
branches through the victim’s stomata (the tiny openings in 
the leaves of plants) to create pale patches on the leaves. 
Powdery mildew lives on the surface and sends hollow 
tubes into the plant to suck out nutrients. Rust is named for 
the colour it imparts to leaves, and leaf spot causes yellow 
green spots. Soil-inhabiting fungi cause damping-off 
(seedings suddenly wilt and die). 

Spacing plants to allow good air circulation will 
help to control some fungal diseases. Environmental 
problems such as heavy rain, very hot sunshine, strong 


winds and consistently high night temperatures can also lead 
to the development of these diseases. I keep the soil rich in 
soil organisms to provide conditions that are favourable for 
the vigorous growth of beneficial fungi and bacteria that will 
feed on other more destructive types. I keep a close watch 
on the garden during the summer months, so that problems 
can be dealt with before they get out of control. 

Some effective fungicides are: 

Bordeaux mixture. Stir 90 g of copper sulphate 
into four and a half litres of hot water and leave overnight. 
Next day, mix 125 g of garden lime with four and a half litres 
of hot water. Cool. Mix both preparations together and use 
immediately. 

Chive tea — for scab and mildew. Pour 500 ml of 
boiling water over the dried chives and infuse them for an 
hour. Strain through an old nylon stocking. For use, dilute 
one part spray with two parts of water and use. 

Baking soda — for mildews and rusts. Thor- 
oughly mix 500 g of soda, 15 litres of water and 250 g of 
soap. This mixture is also good for controlling scale. 

Seaweed extract. I use this as a foliar application 
on plants — it seems to help them resist fungal disease. 


Well, I hope you enjoy your siestas this summer in the shade 
of your favourite tree! 
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Tea for tomatoes, 
tomatoes for tea 


This second part of an extract of Keith and Irene Smith’s new book, The 
Aussie Tomato Book, looks at pests and remedies and some interesting and 
tasty ways to use your homegrown tomatoes. 


by Keith and Irene Smith 
Epping, New South Wales. 


F YOUR tomato plants are invaded with an infestation 

of pests or badly infected with disease, don’t panic or 

reach for a chemical poison. Make a cup of safe, herbal 
brew instead — not for you, but for your tomatoes. 

Safe sprays made from herbs and other plants are 
effective-but-mild botanical insecticides used by organic 
gardeners. You can make your own sprays or buy organic 
pesticides such as Bordeaux mixture, pyrethrum spray or the 
bacterial killer Bacillus thurengiensis from garden shops. 

Homemade sprays are made by pouring boiling water 
over crushed plants, soaking plants in water, or boiling them 
up in a saucepan with water. Pure soap or soap flakes are 
often added to botanical sprays to help them spread and stick 
to plant leaves. 

These sprays are not persistent. They are harmless to 
humans, animals, birds and bees and break down quickly in 
sunlight. For that reason you must spray plants again within 
a few days. 


Bacillus thuringiensis 

Bacillus thuringiensis is a naturally occurring bacte- 
ria, sold under the brand names Dipel, BT and Thuricide, 
which kills leaf-chewing caterpillars, including budworm, 
cutworms and tomato hornworm. When feeding, caterpil- 
lars eat the toxic spores and become ill. Their gut is 
paralysed and they soon die. 

Dust, spray or water plant foliage or fruit according 
to the packet directions. 


Bug juice 

Bug juice is made just by mashing up one or two 
bugs, forexample green vegetable bugs, and leaving them to 
soak in water overnight. Strain and spray. 


Bordeaux mixture 
Bordeaux mixture is a copper-based spray that ts 
used as a fungicide against tomato blighi. The traces of 
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copper and sulphur in Bordeaux mixture may benefit toma- 
toes in the short term, but will drive away beneficial earth- 
worms over a number of years. 

Burgundy mixture and Kocide are alternatives that 
act in a similar way. 


Chamomile tea 
Make a tea of dried flowerheads of German chamo- 
mile (Matricariachamomilla). Strain. Spray against aphids. 
If seedlings suffer from damping off, dip them in 
chamomile tea. You can also use the strained tea to spray 
seedling pots and trays. 


Epsom salts (Magnesium sulphate) 

A solution of Epsom salts in water sprayed on tomato 
foliage or on the soil around tomato plants is a good source 
of magnesium, an element vital to all plants. Dissolve 50 g 
of Epsom salts in four litres of water. Spray on plants with 
yellowing leaves, which may indicate a magnesium defi- 
ciency. 

Alternatively, spread Epsom salts at the rate of 30 g 
per square metre and dig it into the soil. 


Pyrethrum 

You can buy pyrethrum spray at garden shops or 
make your own at home. Make a tea from one tablespoon of 
freshly ground Nowerheads of pyrethrum chrysanthemums 
(Chrysanthemum cinerariacfolium) in one litre of water. 
Add a little soft soap to help the spray stick to plants. Strain 
the liquid. 

Spray in the evening (so that bees are not affected) 
against aphids, thrips and whitefly. 


Soap spray 

We make soap spray by putting a small plastic spray 
bottle under the laundry tap when we wash our hands with 
pure soap. Soapy water runs into the bottle. What could be 
more simple than that? 

This soap spray destroys aphids and mites and deters 
whitefly and some kinds of caterpillars. 


Fruit trees 
Tomato bushes hung in 


the branches of fruit 
trees help to deter insect 
pests. 


Sprays from tomatoes 

The leaves of tomatoes contain 
toxins and can be used to make an effec- 
tive spray against pests, including 
cabbage white butterfly. 


Make a tea by pouring boiling 
water over chopped, fresh or dried 
leaves or flowerheads of the plant 
or herb. Leave plants to steep in 
the water for an hour or longer. 


Strain mixture through 
a fine sieve. 


Tomato leaf spray #1 

Chop up one cup of tomato leaves. Soak them overnight in two cups of water. 
Then strain the liquid through a cloth. Dilute with two more cups of water. 

Use as a mist spray against aphids and insect pests and to deter cutworms, 
but not on tomatoes or related solanum plants (potatoes, eggplant). 


Spray, making sure 
you cover the under- 
sides of the plant 
leaves. 


Tomato leaf spray #2 
Pour boiling water over crushed tomato leaves and stalks. Strain the liquid. 
Use as a spray against cabbage white butterfly and aphids in greenhouses. 


Cabbage white butterflies 
Cabbage white butterflies are the scourge of cabbages, broccoli and other members 
of the cabbage family. They especially shun the pungent smell of tomatoes. 
¢ Hang pruned tomato branches over brassica plants. 


e Alternatively, spray with tomato leaf spray #2. 
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~ Recipes with tomatoes ~ 


Quantities 


Inthe following recipes, where quantities are given, they are for four people. 
Some recipes are given without quantities. In these dishes the exact amount 


of individual ingredients, such as herbs, is a matter of taste and is not crucial. 
Also the quantity needed depends on whether the dish is a major part of the 
meal, or one of many side dishes. 


Salads 

Tomatoes were made for salads! Tomato salads may 
be cut up and prepared ahead, but they should not be dressed 
until just before it is time to cat them, because the salt and oil 
will make the tomato soggy. 


Tomato and basil 

Choose large, ripe, firm, unblemished tomatoes. 
Allow one tomato and one teaspoon of chopped fresh basil 
per person. Arrange slices of tomatoes in circles or a spiral 
on a plate. Include sliced onion rings, if desired. Sprinkle 
with chopped fresh basil, and salt or sugar. Drizzle a little 
olive oil over the top, then sprinkle with freshly ground black 


pepper. 


Italian bread, tomato and basil 
(italian: panzanella) 

Six ripe tomatoes, sliced, 

salt, 

three thick slices of stale white bread (Italian bread is best), 
one onion, chopped, 

one yellow or green capsicum, seeded and diced, 
two hard-boiled eggs, sliced (optional), 

one tablespoon capers, 

half cup fresh basil leaves, chopped, 

quarter cup Olive oil, 

two tablespoons vinegar. 


Put the tomato slices into a salad bowl and sprinkle with a 


WATER BORING 


Beat the DROUGHT 
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little salt. Remove crusts from bread and cut into 
cubes. Add the bread and onion to the tomatoes 
and mix them. The secret to making this classic 
Italian salad well is to allow at least 20 minutes 
for the bread to absorb the juices and flavour of 
the onion and tomatoes. Stir occasionally during 
this time. Add the rest of the ingredients and allow to stand 
for another 30 to 60 minutes before serving. 


Baked stuffed tomatoes 
Eight medium tomatoes, 
one onion, chopped, 
a little oil for frying, 
one cup pine nuts, 
one cup white rice, 
one cup water, 

salt, 

two tablespoons chopped parsley, 
one tablespoon chopped dill or mint, 
another half cup water. 


Cut top off tomatoes and scoop out flesh carefully. In a 
saucepan, fry the onions in oil until they begin to brown. Add 
pine nuts and rice and fry for two to three minutes, stirring 
often. Add a cup of water, a little salt and herbs and bring to 
the boil. Lower heat and cook for ten to 12 minutes, until the 
water is absorbed and the rice nearly cooked. Allow the 
mixture to cool. 

Preheat the oven to 180° C. Fill scooped-out toma- 
toes with the rice mixture. Do not overfill, as the rice will 
swell as it continues to cook. Place stuffed tomatoes in a 
baking dish. Replace their lids. Pour half a cup of water, 
mixed with the chopped or blended pulp, over the tomatoes. 
Bake for 30 minutes. 


Chilli green tomato soup 

Eight green tomatoes, chopped, 

three medium potatoes, peeled and diced, 

one onion, chopped or sliced, 

one and a half litres tomato juice or vegetable stock, 
one to two teaspoons chilli powder, 

one teaspoon salt. 


Cook tomatoes, potatoes and onion in the tomato juice or 
stock until the potatoes are soft. Add chilli powder and salt 
and stir well. Cook for two minutes more. Serve as it is, or 
blend and reheat. 


Fried green tomatoes 
This dish is so famous that they named a movie after 


it. It’s a good way to use late tomatoes that are unlikely to 
ripen on the vine. Slice green tomatoes, about one cm thick. 
Dip the slices in flour, to which a little salt has been added. 
Fry in butter or oil until golden brown on both sides. 


Sun drying 

To sun dry your own tomatoes all you need is three 
to four days of continual hot, dry (very low humidity) 
weather. 

Choose small, unblemished, ripe tomatoes, red or 
yellow, and cut them in half. Egg or cherry 
tomatoes are best. Place tomatoes, cut side 
up, on a tray or board or, best of all, use wire 
—anold window screen forexample. (Wire 
is good because hot air can circulate all 
around the tomatoes.) 

To keep away flies, birds and insects, 
cover the tomatoes with mesh or cheese- 
cloth, arranged so that it does not come into 
contact with the fruit. For small quantities, 
a wire colander will do. 

Put the tomatoes outside in full sun 
for three to four days, but bring them in at 
night to a dry place, such as the kitchen or 
laundry. 

When fully dried, the tomatoes will 
be hard and shrivelled. Some larger or fatter 
tomatoes will need to be turned over for the 
last day to make sure they are dried right through. Store sun- 
dried tomatoes in a cool, dry place in sealed paper bags or in 
containers with lids. 

You can also dry tomatoes in the oven. It should be 
very cool, so leave the door open slightly, as most ovens are 
not cool enough, even on the lowest setting. 


Bunch drying 

In the warm, southern parts of Spain, Italy and 
France, tomatoes are dried whole by hanging up a whole 
bush or a stem with tomato clusters from the rafters of a 
house or under a tree or pergola. 

When the tomatoes are dry, they are picked and 
stored for winter use. If your climate is similar, and not 
humid, you can do the same. 


Using sun-dried tomatoes. 

Sun-dried tomatoes are tough, leathery and dark in 
colour because all the water and moisture has been removed 
from them. 

Sun-dried tomatoes, especially commercial ones, 
have a piquant, more concentrated taste than fresh, cooked 
or canned tomatoes. even when rehydrated. They give 
dishes in which they are used a sharply different taste. If you 
use reconstituted sun-dried tomatoes in place of tomato 
purée, you will need a smaller quantity. 


Tomato halves before (above) 
and after sun-drying (below). 


To rehydrate sun-dried tomatoes 

Rehydration restores some of the water to sun-dried 
tomatoes. Just steep sun-dried tomatoes in boiling water — 
for 20 to 30 seconds if they are diced or sliced, and for 50 to 
60 seconds if they are whole. Drain and use. You can use 
rehydrated, diced, sun-dried tomatoes instead of tomato 
purée in any recipe. 


To marinate sun-dried tomatoes 

Put the tomatoes into a sterile storage jar with one to 
two cloves of garlic, a pinch each of salt, 
pepper and sugar and half a teaspoon of 
dried thyme, oregano, basil, or a combina- 
tion of these. (For a more spicy taste, adda 
little chilli powder or cayenne pepper.) Add 
olive oil until the tomatoes are well cov- 
ered. Put the lid on the jar. It’s best to have 
the jar full, or nearly full. Store in a cool, 
dark place, but not in the refrigerator. Sun- 
dried tomatoes will keep for many months 
this way. Once opened, the jar should be 
kept in the refrigerator and used within two 
to three weeks, Marinated sun-dried toma- 
toes can be used instead of tomato slices in 
sandwiches, foccacia and on pizzas, also 
with fish and veal. Serve as a relish with 
salami, or as an entrée topped with ricotta 
cheese, or when making tomato butter. 
Don't throw out any excess oil. Use it in salad dressing or 
for extra flavour in cooking. 


Variation: Italian country style. Add one tablespoon of 
wine vinegar and one tablespoon of lemon juice to each jar 
of marinated sun-dried tomatoes. 


Cream and sun-dried tomato sauce 


for pasta 

Six to seven marinated sun-dried tomatoes, 

two tablespoons of oil tomatoes were marinating in, 
150 g mushrooms, sliced, 

one cup cream, 

one tablespoon chopped parsley (for garnish), 
cooked pasta of choice. 


Cut sun-dried tomatoes into thin strips. Pour boiling water 
over them and leave to stand for 20 to 30 seconds. Drain. 
Sauté the mushrooms in the oil briefly. Add the cream and 
the tomatoes. Stir and allow to boil gently for two to three 
minutes. Pour over prepared pasta and garnish with parsley. 


Variation: Use only half a cup of cream to make a thicker 
sauce to serve with fish or roast veal. 


Extractfrom The Aussie Tomato Book. Viking. RRP $14.95. 
Copyright Keith and Irene Smith, 1994. 
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Summer garden blues 


— Action to belp a dry garden — 


As summer approaches, we think about pouring more water onto our gardens. 
But with our arid climate, and the introduction in many areas of user pays for 
water consumption, it’s a good idea to employ methods in the garden which 

minimise water usage. After giving us some good reasons why we should use 

water wisely, Sandra also provides some practical, low cost solutions for 
efficient water use in the vegie garden. 


by Sandra Clayton 


Foster, Victoria. 


Woke up this mornin’, garden all hot and dry. 
Woke up this mornin’, garden all hot and dry. 
Gonna pack my seeds, pack my spade and fly. 


Australia you garden in, there are excellent reasons for 
minimising water usage in the vegetable garden. 
First of all, watering takes time and effort. The 

extreme is the gardener who fills a watering can, carries it to 
the garden, waters, returns to the tap and starts all over again. 
Standing with a hose is an improvement, but if you’ ve done 
it, you'll know the novelty soon wears off. Even soaker 
hoses and installed systems re- ,. myn 
quire SOME input. Koa 


I S THIS a familiar feeling? No matter what part of 


Types of watering 

Second, plant health can į 
beadversely affected by the ‘type’ 
of watering. Plants can become 
water addicts, especially with 
shallow watering. 

Shallow watering encour- 
ages roots and root hairs to grow 
in the upper section of the soil 
where the water keeps magically 
appearing. This makes plants 
extra sensitive to drought and dry 
spells, when the top centimetres 
of soil quickly become hot and 
dry. 

Overwatering encourages 
plants to be sappy and ‘soft’, di- 
minishing their overall hardiness. 
Yet how much is too much? How 
shallow is shallow? Will you 
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KNOW when enough is enough, when YOUR garden soil is 
wet to the correct depth, which, of course, varies from plant 
to plant? 

Third, and perhaps the most important 
reason, is that watercan be expensive. In many 
areas, water is paid for as it is used. The more 
you use, the more you pay. What’s more, this 
situation is going to increase — more and more 
Australian gardeners are going to be paying for the water 
they blithely leave running out of their hoses. You may not 
be able to do without watering altogether in your vegetable 
garden, but there’s every incentive to minimise water use. 

There are various strategies for limiting your water 
needs. How you apply water is important. Sprinklers are 
high on the hit list, unless you’re watering seeds or cooling 
vegetables that are wilting in the midday sun. Otherwise, the 


PANS. maT A A Sas, ai 
O % EN a iu WAS ae MRS 


To help your garden through the dry and hot times, mulch till you drop. 


water has too much opportunity to evaporate from the 
surface of your soil or mulch and rarely penetrates to where 
it’s needed among the roots. 

Delivering water to exactly those plants that need it 
and thoroughly soaking the soil are both essential. Soaker 
hoses can be laid along appropriate garden beds, for exam- 
ple, those growing celery, lettuces and strawberries, while 
plants such as cabbages and cauliflowers can be left 
unwatered. Soaker hoses or micro-jets can be left perma- 
nently in particular beds or shifted a couple of times during 
the summer. Automatic timing devices can be fitted that will 
turn your watering system on and off at specified times. 

That’s one end of the watering market. Most garden- 
ers’ budgets don’t stretch that far. At the other end, a similar 
result can be achieved by sinking flowerpots, or used tins 
with holes punched in the bottom, into the ground beside 
sensitive plants like cucumbers and watermelons. The pot or 
tin is filled regularly with water which soaks into the ground 
right where it’s needed. (See Jillaroo Farm Hints, page 42.) 


Mulch 

The best survival method of all, and particularly 
appropriate in the erratic Australian conditions, is to use 
mulch. Mulch conserves moisture — you can test this by 
putting your hand under thick mulch in midsummer. Not 
only will the soil be moist, but it will also feel cool. You'll 
probably bring up a few worms or two at the same time. Not 
only does mulch conserve soil moisture, keep the ground 
cool and encourage the soil life to thoroughly teem, but while 
itis achieving all this, it also supplies nutrients to your plants. 
Consistent use of varied mulches can supply ALL the 
nutrients and micro-nutrients your vegetables need. 

Mulch is not a miracle solution to all your garden 
problems. Gross soil deficiencies and problems with soil pH 
can only be corrected over a long period by mulch, certainly 
not overnight. Nor will mulch make celery and lettuces 
sweet and tender during a hot, dry summer. Some vegetables 
need lots of water to be palatable. However, mulch WILL 
allow you to grow virtually any vegetable you want through 
dry seasons and to maintain a year-round supply for your 
family. 

Instead of summer lettuce, try Chinese cabbage — 
it’s faster growing and still useful if it goes to seed. Beans, 
the cabbage family, eggplant, peas, peppers, potatoes, 
pumpkins, radishes, tomatoes, zucchinis and many more — 
they all grow healthily with no summer watering but a 
generous supply of mulch. 

What can you use? Almost any organic material 
makes good mulch in one situation or another. It helps to 
divide mulch into bought and free mulch. 


Bought mulch 

This is the easiest kind of mulch to use. All you have 
to do is locate it, order it, get it delivered and of course, pay 
for it. You can obtain these materials in very small quanti- 


ties, simple bags full at your local hardware, supermarket or 
nursery, or in trailer-loads and delivered truck-loads. Bulk 
material is relatively cheap and terrific for mulching a large 
garden area all at once. On the other hand, these mulches are 
generally better for landscaping and weed control than for 
supplying your garden plants with nutrients. 

Wood products are widely available — bark chips, 
sawdust and wood chips, flakes and shavings. They are 
light, long-lasting mulches that are frequently used over 
paper or plastic to give several years of weed control in 
permanent plantings. They are slow to decay and low in 
nutrients and therefore only suitable for pathways in the 
vegetable garden. 

Stones of almost any size, shape and colour can be 
bought from nurseries and landscaping suppliers. They are 
heavy to shift around so it’s just too bad if you decide they'd 
look better at the opposite end of your garden! If combined 
with an underlay of cardboard, old carpet or cloth, paper or 
plastic, they are effective against weeds and they slowly 
release nutrients into the soil. Remember that soil is origi- 
nally made up of crumbling rocks and organic matter. By all 
means use stones around ornamentals, perennials and fruit 
trees, but perhaps not among the carrots. 

Farmers, feed stores, some nurseries and landscape 
suppliers and local contractors can also supply materials like 
hay, manure, mushroom waste, spoiled hay and straw. They 
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are high in nutrients and 
decay quickly, which is 
just what you need for 
your vegetables. If these 
materials are available at 
reasonable prices, they 
can help you keep your 
midsummer garden 
happy. Be sure to check 
the prices, though, be- 
cause spoiled hay is 
sometimes sold for the 
price of good hay by 3 
contractors out for every sawduak 
last dollar. Friendly 
farmers are pleased to 
give it away. 

An advantage of 
buying mulch is having it 
delivered. This makes 
free your time for gardening and allows you io get in large 
quantities for mulching your whole garden. 


Free mulches 

There is free mulch all around us just begging for a 
kind home. Some of the most common include bark, 
bracken, cardboard, cloth and old carpet, grass, grass clip- 
pings, hay, kitchen wastes, leaves, manures, paper, plant 
wastes, sawdust, seaweed, straw and weeds. 

Every gardener has instant access to limited amounts 
of some of these around their own home and garden. We all 
have kitchen wastes, for example. This includes coffee 
grounds, fruit peelings, vegetable scraps and any ‘out-of- 
date’ wrinkly apples, mouldy carrots and limp celery that 
might be hiding in a corner of your refrigerator. 

Cardboard and paper is universally available and 
normally ends up as landfill. Mulch is a far nobler end. 
Many of us have lawns or weed patches that need either 
weekly mowing or half-yearly hacking down. Either way, 
the result is an excellent mulch. 
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different mulches serve different purpoces, 


larger seedlings 


sprinkled with 
wood ashes 


plants 


Illustration taken from Sandra’s latest book, the Reverse Garbage Mulch Book. 
See Earth Garden Reviews on page 83. 


Not only do such materials abound around our own 
home, but also around the homes of our friends and neigh- 
bours. Once you start looking for mulch, you realise it is 
everywhere. Naturally, there is a price to be paid. Not in 
money, as with bought mulches, but in time and effort. Free 
mulches have to be looked for, recognised, collected and 
delivered. They are rarely available in enormous quantities, 
so it is difficult to mulch a large garden all in one go. 
Normally, free mulches are collected and applied over most 
of the growing season. 


Using mulch 

The ideal is to mulch your vegetable garden all year 
round. This way your plants go into hot summer weather 
with the soil moist and cool under its mulch layers. How- 
ever, if you find yourself in mid-summer with the soil 
turning to cracked paving between your languishing vegeta- 
bles, you’d better start putting on more mulch. 

If heavy mulch is laid over dry ground, subsequent 
rain or watering may be blocked from reaching the soil. It is 
best to put mulch on moist soil. However, beggars can’t be 
choosers. If your soil is dry, make sure you use thin layers 
of mulch. They will cool the soil, give assistance to the soil 
life, but will not prevent rain penetrating. Build layers up 
gradually until there is a good depth of mulch cover. Some 
mulches bring their own moisture with them, such as fresh 
manure, grass clippings, rotten hay and wet seaweed. 

When mulching in among vegetables, always use 
materials that rot quickly because they supply nutrients and 
don’t linger or get in the way when they are not wanted. 
Low-nutrient, long-lasting mulches can be used on path- 
ways to keep the weeds down. 

Whether you choose bought or free mulches, or a 
combination of both, don’t hesitate to dispel those summer 
garden blues. 


cor 


E’ VE just given our teeth a really good brush. 
And the reason we’ve given them a really good 
brush is because we’ ve just finished off our tea 

with some caramel bananas. And the process of finishing tea 

with caramel bananas went something like this. 

Child: How about some dessert Dad? 

Father: What would you like for dessert Tom? 

Child: Pancakes. 

(Under my breath I say “Uh-Oh”. I make very messy 

pancakes. Out loud I remain non-committal.) 

Father: What else? 

Child: Scones (very assertively). 

Scone making in this family is usually carried out 
remarkably well by Trudi, who is in the big smoke overnight, 
so I’ve done the only thing possible — I’ve hidden the milk. 

And then I suggested caramel bananas. 

I got a small hand of raw sugar and put it in a thick- 
bottomed saucepan with half as much cold water, gave it a 
good stir, and put it on a hot stove. 

The syrup boiled while Tom cut the bananas (two) 
into one centimetre thick rounds. I watched the pot carefully 
and took it off the heat when it was a nice light shade of 
brown. Barely a slick of caramel coated the bottom of the 
pan when we added the banana pieces. | returned the pan to 
high heat and stirred constantly for about a minute. The very, 
very hot caramel coated the bananas, heating them quickly 
and drawing out their moisture. After the minute was up the 
slick of syrup had become a good inch of sauce. We added 
three tablespoons of cream, one at a time, stirring all the 
time. It was finished, we ate it, we brushed out teeth, and I 
avoided any odious comparisons to his mother’s scones. 


Rice desserts 

To make more of this dessert, mix the finished 
bananas in caramel cream through two or more cups of 
cooked white rice, depending upon how strong a flavour you 
are after. A nice alternative is to use coconut cream instead 
of dairy cream. Or again, pre-cook a cup of rice for dessert 
purposes, adding a good splash of coconut milk near the end 
of the process. Chop up the fresh rind from half an orange 
and mix it through the rice. This will sit, covered, in the 
fridge quite comfortably for a couple of days if necessary. 
When you’re ready for dessert, simply put a quarter of a cup 
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Gary Thomas’ Garden Recipes 


Earth Garden’s regular excursion through the 
culinary delights you can conjure from your own 
garden, with chef, Gary Thomas, as your guide. 


of coconut 
cream in the >>= 
bottom of a ` 
saucepan, add 
one banana per 
person, the rice 
mixture and 
maybe a spoon 
of palm sugar 
orhoney. Heat 
the pan, stirring constantly until all the contents are hot. One 
minute on high, a rest, a good stir, and another minute, tops. 
For the special touch, pop some ice-cream in the top of the 
bowl and a sprinkle of toasted coconut flakes over that — 
and tell everyone you just whipped it up. 

Well, having started with dessert I suppose we should 
continue with the ‘sweets’ — a sweet potato curry base is a 
good option as we come into the warmer weather. Start with 
your favourite masala (curry mix). I prefer this dish with 
sub-continental flavours, that is Indian, Pakistani or, if you 
like it hotter, Sri Lankan. 


Individual sweet potato curry 

If you haven’t got a particular favourite spice mix but 
still want to make your own, try something like this: equal 
quantities of ground cumin, coriander, garam masala, curry; 
half that amount of turmeric and salt; half again of ground 
fenugreek and cardamom. Put the spices in a sealed jar and 
give them a good shake to mix. 

For something hotter, add some chilli flakes by all 
means. I prefer to make the ‘heat’ each time according to my 
mood. Not that I’m temperamental, mind, it’s just that 
sometimes I feel like ‘going for it’ and sometimes I don’t. By 
leaving the spice mix ‘cool’ initially, I can eventually cater 
for both youngsters and fire-eaters. 

Okay, so having made the masala, chop the onion. 
(One large onion plus one level dessertspoon of spice equals 
one hearty serve eventually.) Peel the onion, cut it in half 
lengthways. Put the flat surface down and cut the onion four 
times lengthways and six times across. This gives a useful 
dice for the curry. Puta tablespoon of oil or ghee into a large 
pot on the stove. When it is hot add the diced onion with a 
clove of chopped garlic and less than a teaspoon of minced 
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ginger. Fry these gently until soft then add the spices. Stir 
this mix — it should look very appetising already. The 
fragrances will rise, meaning it’s time to add a little water, 
not too much, just enough so that the rubbing motion of the 
wooden spoon lifts any flavour threatening to stick to the 
bottom of the pot. 

Addanother cup of water, mixing it well through, and 
a peeled and chopped sweet potato, three to four inches long. 
Slowly, slowly simmer the mixture until the yam has com- 
pletely broken down. It could take an hour or more of gentle 
alteration — stirring occasionally, scraping the bottom, 
mixing in a little more water. 

Your curry base is cooked when you are looking at a 
velvety, smooth purée. After all, it’s really just a gravy. 
Another indicator: remember that oil you put in the pot at the 
beginning? It should now be floating placidly on top. 
Naturally, the cooked sweet potato curry base will keep for 
some days in good storage. 

To finish the meal, simply poach a variety of vegeta- 
bles in a quantity of sauce. Try to include some vegies with 
a high water content such as zucchini and squash because 
these will maintain the balance of the sauce as it poaches. 
Other good vegetables to use are beans, ordinary potatoes, 
silver beet and cauliflower, just to name a few, but really the 
game’s wide open. For that extra elegant touch, try to use 


small, whole vegetables and time their entry to the pot so all 
produce is just tender at the right time. Now is the time to add 
that mood spice, be it pepper, chilli, paprika, cinnamon, 
fennel, clove or other. And don’t forget to serve with rice 
and, for the dedicated, garlic naan bread. 


Cook’s tennis elbow 

Every now and again I get acook’s version of tennis 
elbow — let’s call it jaded palate. The symptoms are a loss 
of enthusiasm for food and no desire to eat— but I know I 
need the fuel, so I force something down and it’s like I’m 
eating cardboard. It can take a couple of days to diagnose the 
problem but once recognised the remedy is immediate: lots 
of black pepper and lemon with everything I eat. Rice? Yes 
please, just some black pepper and lemon juice. Cooked 
vegetables, salad, toast. And with each successive meal my 
appetite increases and other stuff gets added to the black 
pepper and lemon and I’m back on track again. 

A pleasant and simple summer pasta is to dip a 
handful of roughly chopped broccoli (any variety will do) 
into boiling water until it goes very green. Maybe only a 
minute. Drain the broccoli and cool it as quickly as you can. 
Pour some cream into a heavy pan, about half a cup per 
person, and throw in some lemon rind. The amount of rind 
isn’t that important as long as it’s balanced with the, you 


@ SOLAR HOT WATER 


Why you should use it and how we can help you do it !! 


1. A family of five with Solar Hot 
Water can expect to reduce each 
power bill by $50. That’s $200 a 
year! 


2. The new EnergyCard Scheme 
assists purchasers of Solar Hot 
Water by providing funds at 9% (5% 
lower than standard credit). 


3. Over the next ten years some 
ei al predict that energy costs 
will rise much faster than 
inflation....but solar energy is free! 


4. Installed solar units normally 
cost around $2500, but with the 
help of Edwards Energy Systems we 
can make the special offer of $1895 
for a hot water service in stainless 
steel for 4-5 people, installed in and 
around Brunswick. Call (03) 764 
8433 or (03) 894 3021 for further 
details. Conditions apply. 


5. Using Solar Hot Water can reduce 
a home’s greenhouse gas production 
by up to 10%. 


Come and look at our display units and receive independent 
advice about Solar Hot Water for trade and endusers. 


ra 
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guessed it, ground black pepper. So, about a teaspoon of 
chopped peel per person goes into the pan-with a pinch of 
black pepper each and a touch of salt. When the cream 
begins to simmer and reduce, throw in the blanched broccoli. 
Give it a good stir. The sauce is ready when it lightly coats 
the back of a spoon. It shouldn’t be more than a couple of 
minutes. Toss in the hot, drained pasta, mix the sauce 
through, plate it and eat. To my mind, a good cream sauce 
on pasta is one that coats all the strands but leaves little more 
than a slick on the plate. Itis not ‘heavy’ and shouldn’t leave 
a cloying taste after each mouthful. 


Meat vs spinach 

Anyone seen those advertisement for the Meat and 
Livestock Corporation in the newspapers? They show a 
small serve of grilled steak sitting next to a large mound of 
blanched spinach, the message being that you have to eat a 
pile of spinach to equal the nutritional value of a piece of 
meat. Where the campaign backfires is simply that if I want 
to sit down to a feed of spinach, that pile is exactly the 
amount I want to eat. And I eat it like this: One pile of 
washed spinach leaves is put in a frying pan with a good 
tablespoon of olive oil. As the pan comes to a medium heat 
add the juice of at least one lemon and a couple of vigorous 
turns of the pepper grinder. With tongs, keep turning the 
spinach through the sauce as it softens and turns a deeper 
green. Serve. Really, it’s only a minute or two. Turn the 
spinach out onto a big white plate and scrape the last of the 
oil and lemon over the top. Eat with a big piece of fresh bread 
and butter and have the last laugh on the advertising world. 

For some reason completely inexplicable to me cori- 
ander grows vigorously around here. And I love the stuff. 
I'll use it just about anywhere I use common parsley, either 
as a substitute or in combination. Once I let a good crop of 
coriander go to seed and collected them for grinding, but I 
think I prefer to use the green leaf and buy my ground spice 
elsewhere. The root, of course, is a necessary ingredient in 
Thai green curry pastes. If you’re collecting the root in small 
quantities only, it’s okay to freeze until you have enough to 
make a whole batch. 

Fresh coriander goes well with lime. For example, 
roughly chop a lime and a quarter of a cup of coriander leaves 
and mix with a little oil as a marinade for tofu or tempeh. 
Leave a day for best results. Zest the lime for extra flavour. 


A coriander and seed pesto 

Grab a good handful of mixed seeds. I use half 
sunflower seeds, one third pepitas and the rest is whatever's 
available. Grind them all together, either in a mortar and 
pestle or with a good food processor. Don’t worry if the 
seeds don’t completely break down to a paste — just call the 
dish ‘chunky’. Next, pulp a good handful of plucked, 
washed and dried coriander leaves. It’s worth going to the 
effort for two reasons. One: coriander stems hold a lot of 
water which is at odds with this dish; two: nothing destroys 


a good pesto like teeth crunching on grit. So, separately pulp 
the approved coriander leaf witha clove or two of garlic until 
it also is a fine paste. Combine with the processed seeds and 
slowly trickle in enough oil of your preferred type to meet 
your preferred requirements. If I’m using an electric proc- 
essor I keep adding oil until the whole mixture is moving 
freely in the bowl and looks just ‘wet’. Add a couple of drops 
of sesame oil and enough seasoning for your taste. 

Pestos are very much a tasting item in the prepara- 
tion, meaning please keep playing until the result satisfies 
you. Remember, it will improve as all the flavours steep 
through the oil overnight, so come back to it tomorrow if 
necessary. This is a very strong sauce which could be used 
as an entrée pasta course for the adventurous or, as we do, as 
a condiment with a main dish, particularly eggplant. 

It won’t matter in the least if you end up with a 
quantity far exceeding your immediate needs, simply keep 
the pesto stored well in the fridge. It will darken and the oil 
rising to the surface will blacken, but the mixture itself will 
still taste delicious for two weeks or more. 

Well, I’ve just been given some magical pumpkin 
seeds going by the name of Red Hubbard from Jill Redwood, 
via Judith Gray, and the lovely little drizzle has stopped and 
even the sun has started to shine, so I know where I’m going. 


Geelong Summer Festival 
d a y s o f s u m m . r 
Geelong Racecourse 
Breakwater Road, Geelong 
Saturday 7th & Sunday 8th January, 1995 


— ENVIRONMENT EXPO — 


Site holders from all over Victoria are participating 
in Our first ever Geelong Summer Festival, along 
with 16 other exciting Expos, including: Health, 
Altemative Living & Sport, to mention a few. 

With live Entertainment including: 

Tommy Emmanuel & The Australian Philharmonic 
Orchestra, The Black Sorrows and much much 
more... 


Entrance Fee $6.00 
Come and be a part of this exciting event and learn 
from speaking to Our experts on environmental 
issues. Organic products and various other in- 
formative subjects from our enormous Expo City. 
SITES STILL AVAILABLE - BOOK NOW. 
PHONE (052) 24 2550 
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If you’ve got a plant problem or a recipe you can’t remember, write to Jackie at PO Box 113, Braidwood, 2622. 
Unfortunately, due to the growing multitude of letters, Jackie might only answer queries through this column, and 
might not send you a reply directly. (If Jackie does reply directly she might also be a bit late answering, but she’ Il 

get to the bottom of the pile sometime.) 


Dear readers, 

This column is written about four or five months 
before the magazine comes out, so any letter you send may 
not appear for another six months or so — but if it seems 
urgent, I'll try to get an answer in the mail. — Jackie. 


Pumpkin seeds 
Dear Jackie, 

I can help Marilyn Tulloch (EG 88) with her problem 
on how to hull pumpkin seeds. I grew up in the USA where 
we had ‘Jack o’ lanterns’ on Halloween. We always ate the 
seeds but threw the pumpkin in the compost. (It wasn’t till 


I moved to Australia two years ago that I'd even heard of 


pumpkin soup!) 

We'd scoop out the seeds and place them, gloppy guts 
and all, on a Slightly greased baking tin in the oven at 
between 350° to 375° F, or under the grill. You can salt or 
spice them before baking, if you like. Turn them over until 
all are golden brown — the ‘guts’ become crunchy, too. 
Then eat them like that — hull and all! We would never 
dream of hulling pumpkin seeds. They taste wonderful. 

I can't help with sunflower seeds because the shells 
are a bit too tough for me to eat. In my overseas travels I 
noticed the Kurdish people had such a knack of hulling the 
sunflower seeds, you’ d think they hada little machine hidden 
in their mouth — it is truly an art! 

Happy eating! 

Catherine, Dee Why, NSW. 


Mozzie wrigglers and leaky tanks 
Dear Jackie, 

We have little wrigglers in our water tank. What are 
they? Will they hurt us if we drink them? (We only use water 
from this tank in the bathroom but we use it to clean our teeth 
and sometimes for a glass of water at night.) 

Bridgit Cleyes, NSW. 

(No address given so l’ m sorry iť s taken so long for 
you to get an answer —Jackie.) 


Dear Bridgit, 
They are probably mosquito larvae and drinking 
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them will probably only add protein to your diet. The more 
serious problem is when they hatch out into mozzies. 

Always cover your tank and fit mosquito wire around 
the inlet hole. This stops mozzies entering and laying eggs. 
Itis also wise to place an inverted colander or other protection 
on the top of your tank. Often when a tank is full and 
overflowing a small amount of water collects on top of the 
tank. Mosquitoes lay their eggs in this, then as the level of 
the tank drops the infected water is drawn into the tank. (Oh 
for an overflowing tank — our kitchen tank is down by two 
thirds and we have to wait five minutes for a kettle to fill.) 

As your tank’s already infected, install a filter to stop 
the wrigglers getting through to the taps and clean the filters 
every two days at least before the wrigglers rot and pollute 
the water. As soon as you install mosquito netting, the adults 
won’ tbe able to fly out or feed as the next generation matures 
and within a few weeks you should no longer have a 
mosquito problem from your tank, at least. You will, 
however, still have dead wrigglers in the water so you may 
want to drain your tank, flush it out and start again. If you 
drain your tank into another tank and filter as you go, you 
won't lose the water. Or just buy another small tank for 
drinking water and use the dead wrigglers as trace element 
fertiliser for the garden. 

A thin film of edible oil will suffocate wrigglers and 
stop any more mosquitoes laying their eggs. (It may go 
rancid in hot areas, and taint the taste of the water; it will also 
be revolting when you finally use the last centimetres of 
water in your tank. An old-fashioned way of killing mos- 
quito larvae was to add a teaspoon of kero or liquid paraffin 
for every five square metres of water to the tank. Don’t. It’s 
toxic and carcinogenic to you, as well as the mozzies.) 

It’s a good idea to desludge your tank often anyway. 
Youcan tell if your tank needs desludging if the water in your 
tap starts tasting or looking different, or by testing it witha 
piece of garden hose. This is amore reliable test because you 
can get used to gradual peculiar tastes — it’s not till visitors 
refuse another cup of tea that you realise you’ve finally 
found the last resting place of the possum who used to 
clamber over your roof. 

You need a length of hose that will reach to the 


bottom of the tank and then to ground level on the other side 
(hopefully lower than the interior). Now comes the hard 
part. Start sucking at the hose till water starts to flow. Don’t 
swallow too much or choke. Check the quality of the water 
that comes out and collect it in a clean white container to 
show any visible contaminants. If it is clean and bright it’s 
fine; if it is dark, or contains chunks of algae, you need to 
keep siphoning the water at the base of the tank until it runs 
clear. 

Most detritus eventually falls to the bottom of the 

tank. Unless your tank is very polluted you will only need 
to run out a few rungs to clean it. 
Note: Don’t stir the tank water with the hose or you may stir 
up the sludge at the bottom. The aim is to suck out the sludge 
while leaving the clean water on top, so just slip the hose in 
gently. This doesn’t work with below-ground tanks unless 
you havea very long hose and can walk downhill a sufficient 
distance to start a siphon. 

Useless ways to keep mozzies out of your tank: 

+ Dilute with garlic spray — useful only for those who like 
garlic-flavoured tea. 

* Throw in your old teabags — kills mozzies and algae but 
means all water tastes like chilled old tea. 

+ Add some fish — good for any water where you won’t be 
drinking the fish droppings. 

¢ Add dragonfly larvae. This is the best idea and in parts of 
Asia you can buy dragonfly larvae to put in your tank. As far 
as I know we’ve no such resource here — unless a reader 
wants to go into the dragonfly larvae business. Remember, 
dragonflies are useful predators for other pests, not just 
mosquito larvae. 


How to repair a hole in your tank 

There comes a time when you realise the tanks you 
bought decades ago are wearing out, or someone has just got 
too enthusiastic with a brush hook or tractor or mattock. I 
remember spending one lovely Sunday after- 
noon with my hand over a hole in our tank 
(filled with precious roof water in a dry year) 
while my partner drove into town to try to 
find something to repair it with. (I’d thrust 
a hole in the side while scything.) It was a 
long afternoon and a waste of time anyway, 
because we discovered that the holecouldn’t 
be repaired with so much water pressure BA 
behind it. 

There are several products on the 
market that can be used to plug large holes, 
though you will need to empty your tank 
before they can be used. (Most tank repairs 
are much more effective if done from the 
inside but, of course, this is impossible with 
a roofed tank.) 

There is an alternative if there are 
just small holes where the tank is worn. 


Don’tempty the tank. Take a handful of dry cement dust and 
throw it at the tank. Don’t try to press it on — it won’t work. 
A little will stay on the tank, though most will fall off. 

Next day, throw on some more and repeat every day 
for several weeks. Don’t get over-enthusiastic and throw on 
several handsful a day — more may stick on for a while, but 
the whole lot will peel off eventually. You need to work 
slowly and gradually and very, very patiently for this to 
work. 

Aftera few weeks’ throwing, the concrete will gradu- 
ally build up over the holes, well moistened by the leak, and 
the holes will become progressively smaller and smaller, 
until they are entirely sealed. 

Ihave seen very old tanks treated by this method that 
have been covered progressively more and more in concrete 
— until they look like rough concrete tanks. But they still 
hold water. In effect, you are just using the old tank as a 
framework for the new one — but without losing the pre- 
cious water inside. 


Making damper in flower pots 
Dear Jackie, 

I have coeliac disorder so I cook my own ‘gluten free’ 
bread. Please can you send me your recipe and method for 
cooking damper or bread in terracotta pots. 

Enjoy eating good things, 

Arthur, Felixstowe, SA. 


Dear Arthur, 

The recipe was as simple as it could be — just butter 
the (clean) terracotta pots, add as much water as you need to 
the flour and bake in a very hot oven for about 20 minutes or 
till brown. The time varies according to the size of the pot. 

I also make a cornmeal damper: one tablespoon of 
butter or marge rubbed through one cup of soaked, softened 
cornmeal with half a teaspoon of baking powder, water 

added to soften, then again bung the lot in the flower 
pot. One egg percup of commealalso makes it richer 
and less crumbly. For those not on a gluten-free 
diet, combining half wheat with half cornmeal 

makes a lighter cornbread. 
You can add raisins, 
‘\ i Caraway seeds, poppy 
‘i l seeds (delicious), dates 
i andsoon,or moisten with 
mashed pumpkin or 
cooked apple or apricots 
or peaches — as well as 
water. Go savoury and 
add chopped chives or 
garlic chives (excel- 
lent), or a teaspoon of 
parmesan cheese per 
cup of flour, or add 
finely chopped chil- 
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lies or parsley, marjoram, oregano, lemon thyme or grated 
carrot (chilli goes wonderfully with commeal), or combina- 
tions of the lot. 

I like to use small pots for cooking. I think food tastes 
better in terracotta, and garden pots are cheaper than foodstore 
pots. As well as cooking the damper in the oven you can just 
half fill each pot, and tip them upside down on a hot rock by 
the fire, then pile hot coals around them. Again, the time 
taken depends on the size of the pot: about ten minutes for 
a tiny pot, or up to 45 minutes for a big one. I cooked like this 
a lot before I had an oven (or a kitchen or a stove). 

I also made hearthcakes a lot: a dough made rich with 
butter and currants and eggs — no water for moistening at all 
— pressed out thinly and baked on a hot rock by the fire. 
They taste incredible — better than anything oven-cooked 
— and are so rich they literally taste good for months if kept 
in a sealed container. I can’t give exact proportions. Use 
cornmeal or plain flour, add one egg per cup and as much 
butter as needed to make it hold together. Add masses of 
currants. You can also fry these in a frying pan and can also 
be made savoury with herbs, cheese and or 
chilli instead of currants. 


NS 


Finding coltsfoot Zz 
Dear Jackie, — i 
Are either Tussilago farfara S 
(coltsfoot) and Arctium lappa (cockle wyne 7 
button or burdock) available today? 7 \ co pa 
Yours faithfully, 
Colin, Rushworth, Victoria. 


Dear Colin, 

Coltsfoot is fairly easy to get 
hold of from most wholesale herb w 
farms, so your local nursery should 
be able to get it in for you. A warning 
though — don’t drink it. If you must use it (for 
loosening mucus in gluggy coughs and soothing sore throats), 
gargle with it. Taking coltsfoot internally can lead to liver 
damage. You don’t need to take a lot at any one time for a 


Coltsfoot 
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Sunbonnets 


NZ$26.00 


Women's 


Girl's NZ$24.00 & 


NZ$21.00 


NZ$18.50 & 
NZ$16.50 


Baby's 


For more information: 
from Australia, send S.A.E., from N.Z. send stamped S.A.E. 
Rainbow SAARI RD2, warn, NEW ZEALAND 
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problem to arise 
because it can 


be cumula- i 
tive. Vg 
There 4 

are many 2 
other >> 


herbs which 
are more effec- 
tive and without 
severe side effects. 
Also, beware — the 
wretched thing easily 
becomes a weed and 
springs up all over the place. 
It’s not pretty enough to forgive either. 
Burdock is a reasonably common 
weed, so you should be able to find someone locally who will 
know something about it. 


burdock 


Starting with commercial herbs 
Dear Jackie, 
I am thinking of going into the herb growing 
business (I have ten acres). I am currently 
doing a small business management course 
and I know there is much to learn about 
herbs. The Australian Horticultural Corre- 
spondence School* of Nerang in Queens- 
land, offers a certificate course which sounds 
good. Are there any books which you can 
recommend especially about identification 
and propagation? 

Yours sincerely 

Jenny, Sedan, SA. 


(* See advert in this issue — Greg) 


Dear Jenny, 

With commercial herb growing the most important 
thing — even more important than how to grow the stuff — 
is working out where you are going to sell it. Australia 
imports most of its herbs, but unfortunately the major 
customers, like herb packagers, need enormous amounts 
regularly while the minor ones, like restaurants, take rela- 
tively little. When I was farming commercially I found the 
easiest ones to sell were various parsleys, watercress, and 
various basils (with minor amounts of other herbs) because 
restaurants use large amounts of these. Even so, you’ ll need 
many restaurants to take ten acres’ worth. 

Other ways of making money with herbs include 
selling the potted plants. There is a large market in potted 
herbs, but very little mark up. New herb nurseries are always 
springing up, but most fold after a year or two. Or you can 
make herb products or distil the essential oils or dry your 
own herbs to sell. 


The course that you do will depend on how you are 
going to market your herbs. If you are only going to grow 
one herb for a major packager, you’ Il only have to know how 
to grow that one, but a general horticultural course might be 
better. If you want to make herb products then the more you 
know about all sorts of herbs the better, because you will 
need knowledge and inspiration to make and sell something 
that no one has thought of yet. If you intend to set up a 
nursery you will definitely need nursery experience — no 
course will teach you enough. Ask the School if the course 
is aimed at your needs or more for the backyard enthusiast. 

Perhaps you might contact the major herb packagers 
(don’t forget the medicinal as well as the edible ones) and see 
if they can suggest a herb they are willing to buy in the 
quantities and quality you can supply. 

You can find a list of herb courses, magazines and 
anything else to do with herbs in Kim Fletcher’s excellent 
The Australian Herb Industry Resource Guide, available from 
PO Box 203, Launceston, Tasmania, 7250, for $18.50 in- 
cluding postage. This will also give you a list of herb 
societies near you — there are dozens in Australia. And 
hundreds of specialty growers you may care to contact to see 
if you can get any work experience — if you offer to work 
for nothing you may both get a lot out of the deal. 

As for books, I’m biased towards my own herb book. 

It’s aimed at the backyard grower, not the commercial 
grower, though. Order the specialist herb guides in Kim’s 
book (but be warned, you can pay about $100 or much more 
for some major works). Get mail order catalogues of every 
herb farm you can, order herbs madly, grow at least two 
cultivars of everything and experiment with different 
growing conditions. In other words read everything you can 
get your hands on and grow everything you can get your 
hands on, but, as far as you can, work out where you need to 
get your expertise first. 
PS. If I wanted to make money from herbs now I'd be selling 
dried pyrethrum flowers with instructions for people to 
make their own flea powder, fly spray and so on , or a good 
calendula healing lotion or herbal soap (see recipes in my 
book Household Self-sufficiency, published by Aird Books 
at $16.95). 


Growing chick peas and other staples 
Dear Jackie, 

I would like to grow chick peas, lentils and some of 
the other pulses and beans that we usually buy dried. Can 
you advise me on what would grow here near Richmond. We 
get light frosts and hot wet summers. | hope you can help as 
the more I can grow and the less I buy, the better my finances 
look! 

Many thanks, 

Sarah, Berkshire Park, NSW. 


Dear Sarah, 
You'll have no trouble growing chick peas et al near 


Richmond, at least not from the point of view of climate. 
(You need good soil and good moisture levels for most of the 
‘staple’ crops — as a general rule the more protein you get 
out of a crop the more it needs from the soil.) 

Fresh unprocessed bean and whole lentil seed from a 
health food store will often germinate. The best mail order 
suppliers for all the staple crops that I know of are Eden 
Seeds (Queensland) and Phoenix Seeds (Tasmania). All the 
legumes are an excellent protein staple. They are easy to 
grow, easy to dry and store (they’Il keep for years) and the 
bacteria associated with their roots will fix nitrogen from the 
air and return it to your garden. (On the other hand, some 
may need to be inoculated with nitrogen fixing bacteria for 
the best results.) 

Don’t forget that ordinary beans make excellent dry 
beans. I save a lot of scarlet runner or perennial bean seeds. 
They are a wonderful colour, and are delicious soaked or 
stewed for a long time in winter. They are incredibly easy to 
harvest. Any beans we don’t get around to picking just stay 
on the trellis till the pods are dry, then are picked and stored, 
pods and all, in paper bags. When we need them we shell 
them — and at the end of winter those we haven’ t shelled go 
to the chooks. Often ordinary climbing beans will give you 
a much bigger crop of ‘shelled’ dried beans than chick peas 
and soya beans and the seed is much easier to get hold of. The 
seed of all varieties of beans tastes different when dried — 


Nullarbor Forest 
Timber Industries 


(All recycled timber) 
— BARRY DONCHI — 
Specialising in 
massive posts 
beams and lintels 
benchtop planks 
250 mm wide flooring and lining 
+ IRONBARK 
+ BLACKBUTT 
+ RED MAHOGANY 
+ TALLOW WOOD 


Baltic lining a specialty. 
Delivery arranged anywhere in Australia. 
GENUINE ENQUIRIES ONLY, PLEASE. 
Phone Echuca (Victoria), BH (054) 82 5197 
AH (054) 82 2508; Fax (054) 82 5208. 
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oe? it’s fun to experi- 
M SA ment and see which 
ones you like best. 


Adzuki beans 
Adzukis are also known as Japanese red beans. 
They are an annual and are grown like green beans, 
but will withstand higher temperatures and drought. 
They need a three to five month frost-free period 
to mature. The beans should be left on the bush 
till they are dry. Split them and take out the 
seeds, and dry them further for a couple of days 
before storing. 
Adzuki beans can be cooked with rice, ground 
and used for bean paste or dried for later use in 
stews. Adzukis can also be used like green 
beans, if picked immature. Buy the seed in 
specialty Asian shops. Most dried seed for 
cooking will germinate. 


Chick peas 
Plant supermarket chick peas after 
soaking them overnight. If they float they won’t 
germinate. (Try to buy fresh packets.) Chick 
peas will grow wherever you grow peas, but 
need four to seven months for the pea pods to dry 
out and the seeds to reach maturity. Make sure 
the area is kept clear of weeds because chick 
peascan’t stand much weed competition. Chick 
pea bushes are about half a metre high, with 
small feathery branchlets (these are poisonous) 
and leathery seed pods. 


Green beans 

Common everyday green, yellow or red beans can be 
kept for drying. Just let any beans you can’t use stay on the 
bushes till the pods are brittle and the beans large and hard. 
I have stored and used various varieties of green string beans 
and they have all been sweet and excellent. Perennial or 
scarlet runners make wonderful dried beans —I don’t know 
why they are 
not grown for 
this more 
widely. 


RENEWABLE 
RESOURCES WORKSHOP 


SOLAR - WIND - HYDRO 
Design, Supply & Installation of 


Renewable Energy Systems for all Lab lab 
applications beans 
Clivus Multrum composting toilets | Lab lab 
BIO Paints & Varnishes is a perennial, 
Rod, Ros & Andrew Menzies twining herb, 
1 Railway St, Colac Victoria, 3250 though it is 
Ph (052) 31-3593 usually planted 


as an annual. It 
will grow on 


Environmentally Friendly 
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poor or dry soil or any well drained land. It must be staked. 
Yields can be enormous and in frost-free areas lab lab beans 
will continue to crop for several years. Lab lab can be grown 
as a summer annual in cool and temperate areas but bears 
best in the tropics. Regular feeding and watering will 
improve yields. 

Lab lab beans must be cooked because they are poi- 
sonous raw. The leaves can be cooked like silver beet, the 
beans eaten like green beans and the seeds dried to use like 
split peas. 


Field or navy beans 

These are the ‘baked bean’ crop. They can be grown 
wherever beans are grown, and are heavy feeders. Most 
navy beans are planted from November to February. They 
won’t tolerate high temperatures, frost or waterlogging. It 
takes a crop about three to four months to mature. They are 
also susceptible to zinc deficiency. Navy beans can be 
harvested as soon as they are big enough and used fresh, or 
left till the pods are brittle for drying and storing. 


Pigeon peas 

These are tall-growing, leguminous, perennial bushes, 
grown from seed or cuttings. They are drought and heat 
resistant and will tolerate light frost. Prune them lightly after 
picking every year to encourage new growth. Pigeon peas 
can be shelled, dried and stored or eaten fresh. Cook them 
like ordinary peas by boiling or steaming when fresh, soaking 
and boiling when dried. They are high in protein and 
calcium. Pigeon peas can be grown as a border around the 
garden and the rich prunings can be used as mulch. 


Red lentils 

These grow onastraggly vine up to 40cm high. They 
need similar conditions to peas. The seeds can be sprouted 
from fresh stock bought in health food stores. 


Soya beans 

These can be grown from seed for consumption 
bought in supermarkets. They are adaptable, have similar 
requirements to green beans and taste similar when picked 
young. Pick the beans when they are still tender and eat them 
like green beans. Use them fresh and podded as soon as the 
beans are big enough, even though the pods are still green, 
or leave the pods on the stalk till the whole plant is brittle, if 
you want to store them. 

Soya beans can be dried and ground into a flour, or 
roasted in the oven like peanuts. I soak them in water and 
honey overnight, dry them and fry them in oil with garlic till 
they are crisp and brown. Hope this helps. 

You'll find more on staples in my book Backyard 
Self-sufficiency. 


Best wishes toall my correspondents, 
Jackie. 


From hope to home 


Building your own home requires more than just mudbricks and mortar. Bob Rich 
offers some practical advice to prepare you for the rewarding journey ahead. 


by Bob Rich 


Healesville, Victoria. 


That’s great, but how do you go about it? One article 

can’t cover everything, so I am going to assume that 
you already have land, somewhere to live while building, 
and access to finance. 

You probably have pretty firm ideas about what kind 
of house you want. These may focus on what it will look 
like, and the materials you'll use. If so, think again! 

If you want the house to be comfortable and conven- 
ient to live in, and suit the present and future needs of your 
family, then you must design it that way. Fortunate accidents 
can happen, but don’t wait for them! Concentrating on 
aesthetics alone is almost a guarantee for a frustrating and 
inconvenient house. Similarly, the house must be specifi- 
cally designed to be structurally sound, weatherproof, durable, 
cheap, and easy to build — features which don’t just happen. 

It’s a good idea to spend time regularly on your block, 
for at least a full 12-month period, so that you can get in tune 
with the climate and the feel of the land. There are also many 
useful preparatory jobs to do; and you can continually 
improve on the design. 

The army engineers’ motto is ‘KISS’: 


Simple, Stupid! This 
KISS: 


€ O YOU have decided to build your own house. 


Keep It 


is worth following. A 
simple, small house 
costs less,can be built 
in less time, and can 
be made to be just as pleasing to the eye as the most complex, 
architect-designed wonder. Also, it’s a good idea to build in 
stages. Stage One: build the minimum space that your 
family can live in legally and in reasonable comfort. Once 
you’re in, you can start on further stages of what might 
become a complex castle (if that’s what you want). 

The building officers on the local council can be very 
helpful, or they can be your enemies. Largely, this is up to 
you. They are professionals doing a job. Many of them are 
keen to help owner-builders to avoid mistakes, and to do 
things the right way. Talk to them, show them sketch plans, 
sound them out for anything unusual you might want to do, 
such as using recycled materials, building earth walls, or 
living on the site in a caravan while building. If there are too 
many differences between what you want to do and what is 
allowed, you might consider selling your block and moving 
to a location with a more sympathetic council. 

Insurance is as necessary while building as when 


Keep It Simple, Stupid! 


occupying a completed house. It is not a problem if you are 
(legally!) living on site. There are number of companies 
which insure builders and they will insure you on the same 
basis. 

Eventually, you will submit a stack of documents for 
approval. You may need a planning permit, then a buiiding 
permit. You might need permission for cutting down trees. 
You will probably have to pay for a scaffolding permit. You 
may need to register with the State Government instrumen- 
tality as an owner-builder (this varies between States). 

To apply for a building permit you typically need 
three copies of each of the following: 

e A site plan, showing the location of the proposed house 
relative to fixed landmarks. 

* A floor plan (the layout of the house if the roof is removed). 
* Four elevations (views of the house from the sides). 

+ At least one cross-section (view from the side, along a line 
which cuts the house in two). 

e Larger scale drawings showing any unusual or non- 
standard details. 

+ Acomplete list of specifications (all the materials and work 
needed for the house). Books of specifications are available 
from financial institutions which lend money for housing. 
+ Certain features (for example, retaining walls, suspended 
concrete slabs) will need supporting calculations from an 
engineer. Once you’ve 
got your permit, you 
have to convert a piece 
of land into a building 
Site. 


— Army Engineers’ motto 


. To do this you will need: 
e An all-weather access road. 
* A shed for keeping materials out of the weather. This may 
need to be lockable to discourage thieves. Builders I know 
had a ‘lock up’, steel shed stolen, contents and all. 
+ A shelter for you until the roof is on — for tea breaks, rainy 
weather, books and paperwork. 
+ A flat spot to put the house on. For this you may need an 
excavator or bulldozer. Loose soil takes one and a half times 
the volume of undisturbed soil, so don’t clutter up valuable 
working space with it. 

Beyond this, there are just too many variables to give 
auniversally applicable list. The house might go on stumps, 
strip footings or a concrete slab. It might be made from a 
wide variety of materials, each with its own requirements. 

However, there are tricks for maintaining your sanity 
while building. 

* Building your house is like enrolling in a university course. 
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Foranumber of years, your life will be centred around anew 
activity. You will be developing new interests, skills and 
knowledge, possibly to the point that you ‘grow away’ from 
friends and family. Because of this risk, it is essential to 
involve all members of your immediate family in building, 
including the planning stage. At the end of the project you 
will have done more than acquire a house — you will have 
become a changed person, (hopefully a better one!). 

* The whole picture is too intimidating? FORGET IT. 
Building a house consists of many projects, like making a 
window frame, laying a section of stone wall, or construct- 
ing the roof. Most of these projects are large enough to be 
divided into separate jobs (planing the timbers for the 
window frame, collecting stones for the wall, cutting rafters). 
Except when you’re engaged in long-term planning, which 
is a task in itself, focus your attention on each job. 


No factory 

+ Avoid becoming a factory worker. I think it’s silly to make 
thousands of mudbricks only to be stored away, until you get 
them out later for laying all at once. Variety is nicer. If you 
are using mudbricks, have a small store, but generally just 
make as many new bricks as you will lay at one time. There 
are always many other jobs to do. 

* Don’trush. A friend of mine built a large mudbrick house 
in only nine months, doing most of the work himself. Then 
he got sick and nearly died. Remember, building, like all 
other aspects of life, is a journey, not a destination. And if 
Stage One is small and simple, you can move into it within 
12 to 18 months of weekend/holiday work. 

* Beflexible. Make a change if you learn of a better, cheaper 
or more appropriate way of doing something. Standing on 
a principle can be 
worse than standing 
on a nail. On the 
other hand, don’t 
compromise your 
original design cri- 
teria. If these in- 
cluded low envi- 
ronmental impact, 
bushfire safety, and 
solar efficient de- 
sign, then any pos- 
sible change should 
be examined from 
the point of view of 
satisfying these 
criteria. If privacy 
is important to you, 
don’t let a change 
in plans interfere 
with it. 

* Avoid tunnel vi- 
sion. For a few 


THE 
SOLAR 
SHOP 
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INSTALLER 


Greg Holl 


@ SOLAR POWER 

@ SOLAR LIGHTING 
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years, your life will centre on building the house. But there 
is more to life than a centre. Also remember to have fun, 
keep contact with friends and relatives (without boring them 
to tears), and do all the other things necessary to be a 
complete human being. 

* Seek out and learn from knowledgeable people. I learned 
a lot from casual jobs in the building trades, and by talking 
to old, retired craftspeople. Books are a valuable resource, 
but second best. 

* Don’t be ashamed of mistakes — learn from them. 

Perhaps the most difficult part of building is 
sequencing. Work out the order in which jobs should be 
done, which materials should be obtained, and which sub- 
contractors to organise. This is why I pity people who call 
themselves owner-builders, yet sub-contract all the physical 
work. They do the hard part and pay others to do the fun bits! 
There is no substitute for experience here. If you don’t have 
it, find an adviser who does. (But don’t blame this person 
when things go wrong, as they always do!) 

Well, have I put you off building your own home? I 
hope not. To provide your own shelter is part of a natural 
human existence. In this world of specialisation, most 
people are disempowered by the belief that they are incapable 
of doing so. Building is a great sport, an education and an 
engrossing hobby. The house can be almost a by-product at 
the end! 


RECYCLED BUILDING MATERIAL 


HUGE CLEARANCE SALE 
BRICKS — VERY OLD PRESSED REDS 
BLUE STONE, HUGE QUANTITY, BLOCKS, LARGE SIZES 
ALUMINIUM GLAZED WINDOW SASHES 1800 X 1200 MM 
LINING BOARDS - VIC ASH, 30,000 METRES AVAILABLE 65 
MM X 19 MM 
LINING BOARDS - MAPLE 
BEAMS - VIC ASH, 300 X 50 
OLD TIMBER POSTS AND BEAMS 
OREGON 
BARN DOORS INCLUDING HINGES 2400 X 2100 PER SET 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
6", 4", 3" STEEL PIPE IN LONG LENGTHS 
DOORS 
GLAZED WITH SOLID VIC ASH FRAME 
BLACKBEAN SOLID CORE 
BLACKBEAN HOLLOW CORE 
DOOR LOCKS AND BRASS HINGES 
DOWNLIGHTS | 
| TWIN 40 WATT FLURO LIGHTFITTINGS (4ft) 
STAINLESS STEEL BENCH TOPS 
PLY VENEER BOARD - VIC ASH AND BLACKBEAN 
CHIPBO ARD 
30MM CHIPBO ARD AND LEAD (Ideal sound insulation material) 
INDUSTRIAL SALVAGE 
LAVERTON, VICTORIA (Melway pg 53 D4) 
Contact: Leon 018 390 274 
Postal address: 6 Balston St. East St. Kilda, Vic 3182 | 


Bringing permaculture 
to town 


How to set up a system in your backyard 


Timothy Moulton is in the throes of turning his urban backyard into a permaculture 
plot. He believes that relaxed observation, a dream, and good preparation are the key 
to the early stages of the project. We’ll be following Timothy’s progress in coming 
editions of Earth Garden. 


by Timothy Moulton 


Hawthorn, Victoria. 


Y MOTHER is the type who can break off a 
M ‘twig’ from almost any plant, push it into the 

ground and it will grow. She would send me 
home with potted plants — complete with instructions — to 
add to my own garden. Despite all the care taken, these 
plants would eventually die. 

Recently I have taken a more relaxed approach to 
gardening — and this seems to be the way that mother 
succeeds. It is an excellent approach to begin your own 
permaculture garden, but initially ‘observation’ is the key. 


A place to sit 
Find a space in your garden where you like to sit 
during the day or night, rain or shine. From here you need 


Timothy checking the early growth in his new garden. (Photo: M Goretzki.) 


to be able to see (or be in) the part of the garden that you wish 

to develop. When you stop for a cup of tea or a neighbour 

pops in for a chat, go and sit there and take note of all that 

happens around you. Draw a simple sketch of the selected 

area and note the things you discover. In a short time you will 

begin to notice things which will influence the outcome. 
Here is a list of notes I made for the part of my 

garden I intend to develop (see photograph). 

* Warmth from eastern boundary brick wall in early evening. 

e Partial shade in centre of garden from palm trees. 

e Shade near pond from northern boundary fence. 

» Shelter from wind on north side of shed. 

+ Early afternoon suntrap in south east corner (good place to 

sit). 

e Most sun in rear two thirds of garden between 9 am 

and 2 pm. 

* Cool and moist around pond. 

e Shade from hot afternoon sun from tall 

bamboo. 

While taking note of all these things 
you should also make a list of the plants 
you'd like to grow. Itis likely that each you 
choose will have different requirements. A 
search through your resource books or a trip 
to the library will provide you with the de- 
tails you need to decide where to plant each 
one for maximum benefit. Even if you get it 
wrong the first time, you will soon learn 
what works best by observing properly while 
your garden is growing. 


Planting list 

The likely planting list for my garden 
includes several types of runner beans, Je- 
rusalem artichokes, sunflowers, several va- 
rieties of tomatoes, zucchini, three or four 
types of pumpkin, carrots, parsnips, turnips, 
beetroot, broccoli, onions, capsicums, 
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spinach, leeks, celery, sweet corn, maize, cucumbers, 
avocado, coffee, lemon, eggplant, tagasaste, kiwifruit, 
lemon grass, mints, raspberries, Cape gooseberries, 
passionfruit, lettuce and a variety of herbs and compan- 
ion plants. The avocado and coffee trees are more of an 
experiment because the climate in Melbourne might not 
be suitable. The garden area is sheltered on three sides 
by buildings and traps the sun to create a warm 
microclimate, which may lend itself to other semi- 
tropical and some tropical species in the future. I could 
make further use of the microclimate by adding a pond 
towards the southern end of the garden where it would 
help to raise the humidity levels. 

You'll need to collect all the materials to 
‘construct’ your garden. I prefer the sheet mulch/instant 
garden method. For this I use pea straw 
compost, grass clippings, leaves, newspapers or carpet 
underfelt, fresh vegetable scraps, manure, water. You'll need 
a few tools for shifting all the material around and several 
pairs of hands (if you can get them) are always helpful. 

It’s not vital to have all these materials but a variety 
of organic matter is important. Your local garden-mainte- 
nance person will have more grass clippings than they know 
what to do with and should be happy to give you some. 

Depending on the time of the year, leaves may be 
difficult to find, but anything dry and carbonous, like old 
hay, will do. 

A visit to your local vegetable retailer or vegetable 
market should reward you with a car boot full of discarded 


scraps — and a few strange looks. If you are a bit short of 


newspapers ask your neighbours to save theirs for you, or go 
out collecting on recycling night, or ask your local newsa- 
gent for their old returns (they usually have heaps). Carpet 
or underfelt is good value because it doesn’t blow away like 
newspaper (wetting it first helps) and covers larger areas 
more easily. With carpet or underlay, be sure to use the old 
woollen- or jute-backed type, not modern synthetic sort. 


$ F NA ; a tel 
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The area to be developed, looking from ‘a place to sit’. (Photo: M Goretzki.) 


eric AEA 


sketch 


Most manures will do the job. Chicken manure is high in 
nitrogen, so too much may damage tender roots. Cow 
manure is much milder and has a sweet, farm smell about it. 
Pea straw, compost and manure can be bought at 
low cost, and is usually delivered as part of the deal. Be 
warned, though, that you will get peas growing from the pea 
straw. It’s okay if you want them to grow, but they can end 
up like weeds and crowd and suffocate your other plants. 
Generally I let them grow a little then pull them out. 


Tools 

A sturdy wheelbarrow, a long-handled shovel or 
spade, a pitchfork, and gloves are about the only tools I use. 
If you don’town all of these, invite some friends who do own 
them over to help you. All it might cost you is a lunch. 

Once you have started collecting all the materials 
you need there will be time to dream about how you want 
your garden to look. Things like pathways and where you'd 
like to sit and appreciate your handiwork. Think about 
keyhole-shaped access paths for easy harvesting, or how big 
the plants will be when they are mature, and 
how much food you want to get from your 
garden. Your goal should be to develop on 
paper a basic plan of all your thoughts and 
ideas. You can pencil them in on your sketch 
and change them until you are happy with the 
result. 

This might not be the final layout of 
your garden but, as time goes by, your gar- 
den will sort itself out (with a little help from 
you). It will get better with age (just like my 
mother). 

More plants can be added all the time 
as your budget and time constraints suit. 

The section of garden I am developing 
is currently monopolised by bamboo and an 
ornamental creeping vine. T'I leave most of 
the bamboo, simply because it makes perfect 


A 


The ‘before’ 


PT ON WALL: 


Deut Kors 
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The first plan 


garden stakes for tomatoes, climbing beans, or for stabilising 
vegetables gone to seed. Tied together, it makes a good 
trellis or temporary fence — I’ve even used it for curtain 
rods. During my first summer here, the bamboo was allowed 
to grow wherever it wished. It needed to be cut down to make 
mowing the grass possible. I was cutting down the new 
shoots on a weekly basis after that. Last summer, the 
bamboo was left to grow through the lawn, and harvested for 
garden stakes later in the season. Only a dozen or so grew 
to full size. 

So far this year there has been no sign of growth at 
all, so I am hoping that last season’s trend continues this 
year. I'll monitor any new growth and shoots will be 
removed if they look like causing a problem. The rest will 
be harvested for bean poles and tomato stakes. (And [ll 
have to remove any bamboo roots growing out under the 


The 
Everburning Light” 


è Shades, chimneys, wicks and spare parts. 
e We buy and sell kerosene lamps 
è Restoration work, friendly advice 

and mail order service. 


© Range of coloured lead crystal glassware. 

è Complete range of Aladdin mantle lamps 
and spare parts. 

© Business hours:8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 7 Days 


Aladdin Qil Lamp Specialist 


510 Stoney Creek Rd, Wauchope, NSW 2446, Australia 
Phone/Facsimile (065) 859 359 


grass where I’m 
building up the gar- 
den.) 

The vine is a dif- 
ferent story. If left 
alone it will domi- 
nate. My neighbour 
is forever cutting it 
back in an attempt to 
stop it from tearing 
his house apart! It 
has taken a firm hold 
on everything. This 


ONAY NNER will be the first thing 
IN |SQaS 
oF Rant to go, followed by any 
x other ‘unwanted’ mate- 
eno NA rial. 


In the north-eastern 
corner there is a small con- 
crete pond, two feet across. It 
| ishome toa family of mosquitoes. 
| I'll clean this out in readiness for a 
f variety of water plants — azolla, duck- 
weed and perhaps water chestnuts — and 

a few fish, which will soon control the mosquitoes. 


Excrement 
happens. 


Everybody needs to GO to the toilet. 
With the revolutionary Nature Loo 
composting toilet system, you can do it 
without wasting WATER or causing 
pollution. And you can get it happening 
from just $2250. Call 07367 0601 now 
for e bleach FREE brochure. 

Name 
Address 
Post Code__.-_----- Phone 


nalire Log 


It’s only natural. 


Available from Alternatives, 
30 Thomas St. Torwood Q. 4066. 
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Don O'Connor — shearer, tipi builder, raconteur, and now 
(R regular Earth Garden columnist. Where will it all end for 
g the wild and woolly wit from ‘Weeroona’? 


Wombat friends 

As I write this, the brave wombat hunters of Walwa 
are spraying lead in the paddock next door. They operate on 
the law of what they can get away they will — if it doesn’t 
‘baa’ or ‘moo’, shoot it. And they call that survival. Sounds 
more like mercenary — shooting wombats can hardly be 
considered sport. 

I have a friend who has a 
wombat. She was found in her 
mother’s pouch on a road in the 
mountains of Victoria. The killers of 
her mother, whether accidentally or 
purposefully, had not bothered to 
remove the corpse from the roadway 
— either as a mark of their disdain for 
these animals or their total lack of 
compassion. A caring, but otherwise 
overwhelmed, traveller found the 
dead mother and in removing her 
body from the road discovered the 
youngster in her pouch. 

For anyone who cares to re- 
move the dead from our roads, it 
should be known that youngsters can 
stay alive in the pouch for up to three 
days because they still receive nour- 
ishment from the milk of their de- 
ceased mum fora time after her death. 
This is true of all marsupials. 

After being delivered to the 
local vet, the tiny bundle, all 375 
grams of it, was subsequently passed 
on to a local caring person/family. Now 375 grams is real 
small. Grey but hairless at this stage, this baby resembles a 
rat, a pig, an unknown and strange being, but it is unique in 
character and beautiful already. It has little pink feet with the 
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= Lizard tracks «2*3~ ' 


‘ Of wombats and horses 
...and their friends 


Don writes about some special relationships — a 
caring family and their wombat; a man and his tipi 
and horses; and two boys and their horses. 


Beautiful already . . . this little girl was found in her dead mother's pouch and 


is being raised by a caring family. 


longest toenails that would be the envy of many a beautician. 
The bodies of these marsupials are very dense, thus a one- 
third of a kilogram wombat is deceptively heavy. 

We all know that as they grow bigger they remain 
cuddly, perhaps with the exception of males once they pass 
puberty. One thing is for sure, they provide much fun and 


excitement but can never be forced to do anything that they 
don’t like. If they wish to go through a doorway and the door 
is closed, they simply head-butt it — again and again and 
again, until it opens. In between butts they will perhaps eat 


half of it away, so if yours is a pristine, immaculate house 
(and you dread the idea of it being any other way), don’t 
entertain the idea of caring for a wombat. 

Their presence in the house can also be disconcerting 
to others — as an incident pertaining to a plumber, a shower 
and a wombat shows. The plumber had arrived to repair the 
shower drain and after a cup of tea went off to attend the 
matter. The next moment the kitchen door was thrown open 
and there stood the plumber, mouth agape and eyes like 
dinner plates — “Here, Mrs, there’s a wombat in your 
shower!” Some people are surprised at the smallest things. 
After all, it being a hot day the most obvious place for a 
wombat to be was in the cool of the shower recess. 

If you are caring for a wombat don’t be worried that 
it will not leave and reintegrate with the bush. They do quite 
easily, to the immediate distress of the carers, but to the great 
delight of all. It appears that although the wombat receives 
love, affection, care and food from its human guardian, it 
never loses its own spirit and when it is ready, off it goes. 

To put them in an inescapable cage would be a 


From little things, big things grow — with the proper care. 
Brought up at home, she now lives happily in the bush. 


criminal act, but to let them come and go at will between the 
house and the garden appears thoroughly acceptable to these 
wonderful animals. They accept cuddling most of the time 
but are extremely adept at picking people who are afraid or 
antagonistic toward them — and for these people anevening’s 
visit can become a nightmare. Their bite can be vicious, as 
your dog or cat or calf may find out — but the joy they bring 
is infectious and unlimited. 

As others find out about the blessings of wombats, 
maybe they will spread the word that it is not acceptable to 
“sportingly” kill these natives of the land. 

In native American understanding, it is Bear who 
brings knowledge of herbs to the People. Bear is regarded 
as the medicine of healers. 

In Australia it is the wombat that has many of the 
attributes of bear, both in physical appearance and action. Its 
close connection with the Earth has parallels with bear, who 
hibernates in caves. Maybe it is wombat that brings to us the 


healing energies of the Earth. If so, what better contribution 
to the Earth than to save a wombat? 


* * * * * 


Tim Kelly and natural horse and 


human relationships 

Tim Kelly is quite an amazing man. His initial 
appearance of a cowboy from the school of hard knocks is 
quite accurate but so deficient that many will meet this man 
and never plumb his true depth. However, all they have to 
do is ask — Tim is very approachable, albeit humble, about 
his trade, that of a horsebreaker and farrier. 

Unusual, although not unique, is his technique of 
‘breaking’. Tim uses the gentle method of horsebreaking 
(although ‘breaking’ is not a word used in this school of 
thought, ‘starting’ is the preferred term) first described in 
print by Pat Parelli. 

Parelli promoted the method after learning from the 
native American Indians. It is taught in Australia by its 
greatest devotee here, Wayne Banney. Wayne teaches in 
workshop situations and this was where Tim 
was first introduced to this method of starting. 

Far removed from the swirling dust of 
the bucking ring with yahooing, hat-waving, 
fence-sitting cowboys as audience, this ancient 
method is not spectacular in its nature — al- 
though it does have its moments, as Tim will- 
ingly attests. Rather than break into submission 
the character of the horse, this method works at 
communicating with the horse in ways that the 
horse understands, using lateral thinking by the 
trainer. 

Using the behavioural characteristics 
of horses rather than humans the process takes 
the form of establishing communication be- 
tween the horse and its would-be rider. The 
process is essentially gentle, without the cruelty 
and severity associated with the more traditional and ac- 
cepted methods. 

However, Tim is pushing this process a step 
farther. He lives ina tipi. Yes, really! In this way he can go 
to the place where the horses and people live, enabling him 
to treat the horse and the human as a single unit. Thus they 
both learn at the same time about each other’s characteris- 
tics. Recognising that people are part of the training process, 
by living on site Tim is able to oversee this. 

“Living with them gets them used to living around 
people and enables a better union to develop between horse 
and rider,” says Tim. 

The tipi is not an alien shape to horses as was shown 
when Tim came to stay with us at ‘Weeroona’. It was a 
common sight to see two contented horses tied to the tipi 
frame, while Tim was off having lunch or something. It was 
an exercise in trust. (The vision of a tipi being towed to 
another location by two horses defies contemplation.) 
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In just three weeks, our two wild horses, Charity and 
Rani, who had been living in “horse heaven’ since their birth 
three and four years ago respectively, were transformed into 
helpful companions, noble steeds capable of transporting 
people around by one of the oldest assisted modes of travel 
known to humankind. 


The boys ride out 

Not only were the horses transformed but the people 
around them underwent a similar metamorphosis. Starting 
with varying degrees of horsepersonship it was nothing short 
of miraculous the way they learnt with the horses. While all 
had their different stories, I will recount two days as experi- 
enced by two of my children, Avon and Lowan (14 and 
nearly 13, respectively). 

The children were not experienced horsemen. Sure, 
they had ridden friends’ ponies, but infrequently and only 
until they slipped ungraciously from their would-be mount. 
However, as bush-bred kids, they were as game as Ned 
Kelly, and when they arrived for the school holidays to find 
that the horses were being worked, they thought that was just 
the ants pants. Wherever the horses were being put through 
their paces, that is where the kids would be. Seeing them 
being led past the house by Tim was soon a common sight. 

I should mention that Tim was teaching without a 
saddle, using only a halter and no bit. As boys are, they were 
anxious to ride by themselves, but they did as Tim suggested 
and soon came the day when they were told to ‘go foraride’. 

Two days later they rode to town. 

Now Walwa is 18 kilometres from home, the horses 
had been in work a total of three weeks, the boys for ten days. 
The boys set off on the two horses at about 1 lam. Their aim: 
to watch the AFL Grand Final at the pub. They duly arrived 
in Walwa in time for the first quarter, having tied their horses 
toa hitching rail ata friend’s house close by. With one horse 
saddled, the other barebacked, they had swapped rides 
whenever a bum got too sore. 

After watching the football to three-quarter time, 
they started off home. First, collect the horses. A friend, 
watching from the window of the hitching rail house, had 


Tim Kelly, natural horseman with horses — naturally. 


been quite amazed at the patience of the horses tied to her 
fence. She saw the arrival of the two lads when they came 
to take their trusty steeds home. 

Unfortunately a dog greeted them at the same time as 
they arrived at the horses. With this unexpected attack of 
sound the horses pulled their heads back in fright. Upand off 
came the hitching rail. Some things are really only meant to 
be temporary and the hitching rail suddenly became one of 
those things. 

So there they were. Two young boys, two recently 
broken horses, joined by a portable hitching rail — all the 
ingredients for a shambles of epic proportions if cool heads 
were not had. However, the boys proved equal to the 
occasion — while one held the horses steady, the other undid 
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the ropes and freed the horses from their shackle. The boys 
were even cool enough to replace and rewire the hitching 
rail. Perhaps they envisage repeating the trip. 

And home they rode. Darkness was gathering as we 
drove to find them that night. Sure enough, there they were, 
only four kilometres from home, walking steadily along the 
road’s verge as casual and competent as two warriors of the 
hills returning from the muster. 

As parents, we felt so proud of those two characters 
and in no small way recognised the role Tim Kelly had 
played. We drove behind them and the horses found new 
vigour with the better lighting and away they trotted, eager 
to be home and fed. 

All parties slept soundly that night after the day’s 
activities but by noon the next day the intrepid travellers had 
left in the other direction, looking for deer in the forest. 
When home they came, with stories of finding ten deer, two 
of them being staghorns(!), and also of sighting two emus 
and four pair of bronze-wing, their holidays were complete. 

Lowan, who earlier had said, “I must be getting 
better, I haven’t fallen off for three days,” and had now 
brought his tally of non-falling off days to four, was casually 
asked if the tally was now five. “Well, not really,” he replied 
shyly. “See, there were these sheep out there, our sheep, and 
I was going to round them up and... 


* * * * * 


Bare bums defy bull ants 

I received a most interesting letter from reader, Paul 
Barnett, relating to the winter solstice. TI convey the gist of 
it to you. 

Paul’s friend, an old bushie, reckons, “One day a year 
you can stand barefoot or naked on an ant’s nest. That day 
is the 22nd of June” (winter solstice). Due to the location of 
their conversation, Paul laughed off the suggestion but on 22 
June the old guy took Paul off to an ant’s nest. It looked 


The tipi (especially Tim’s) is not an alien shape to horses. 


deserted. Returning the next day they found “a tribe 
of baby, drunken acting, ants”. 

“The day after, they had grown up or sobered 
up because they were nasty, nippy little critters.” 

The suggestion is that the solstice is the day of 
hatching of the ants. Paul advises us that this has been 
confirmed for three years now. I think it’s fantastic 
that someone is observant enough to see this and keen 
enough to share it. It helps to add to our knowledge 
and understanding of Nature. 

Paul, we hope that this information is correct 
because we are announcing the First Annual Naked 
Ant Nest Standing Festival to be held on, you guessed 
it, 22 June, 1995, at ‘Earth Garden House’, Trentham, 
already the home of the albino variety. The judges of 
the event have not yet been named, but Alan Ant 
immediately comes to mind. We hope to see you 
there. Bring your own naked ant. 

Lizards, by the way, can often be found drink- 
ing on this day. ANYWHERE, ANYTHING. 


Summer solstice 

A reminder of the coming summer solstice — 1:23 
pm, Thursday, 22 December. It is the time of the sun’s 
furthermost southern travel in its yearly journey between the 
northern and southern hemispheres. From this day, the 
hours of light will be decreasing, the darkness increasing. 

This represents the time in our lives when all that has 
been seen and accumulated in the first half of the yearly cycle 
(since winter solstice) can be digested and integrated in 
preparation for the repeat of the cycle again. 

Irish tradition sees balefires being lit as sympathetic 
magic in recognising the role the sun has played and that it 
is now on the wane. The Holly King and Oak King fight 
again, as they did at winter solstice, only now the Holly King 
slays the Oak King and rules until yule (winter). Fertility 
blessings are still given because the birth of the crops and 
animals, while conceived six months ago, are still not 
harvested or on the ground yet, so ceremony is still relevant 
to their safe arrival. 
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In just three weeks, our two wild horses, Charity and 
Rani, who had been living in “horse heaven’ since their birth 
three and four years ago respectively, were transformed into 
helpful companions, noble steeds capable of transporting 
people around by one of the oldest assisted modes of travel 
known to humankind. 


The boys ride out 

Not only were the horses transformed but the people 
around them underwent a similar metamorphosis. Starting 
with varying degrees of horsepersonship it was nothing short 
of miraculous the way they learnt with the horses. While all 
had their different stories, I will recount two days as experi- 
enced by two of my children, Avon and Lowan (14 and 
nearly 13, respectively). 

The children were not experienced horsemen. Sure, 
they had ridden friends’ ponies, but infrequently and only 
until they slipped ungraciously from their would-be mount. 
However, as bush-bred kids, they were as game as Ned 
Kelly, and when they arrived for the school holidays to find 
that the horses were being worked, they thought that was just 
the ants pants. Wherever the horses were being put through 
their paces, that is where the kids would be. Seeing them 
being led past the house by Tim was soon a common sight. 

I should mention that Tim was teaching without a 
saddle, using only a halter and no bit. As boys are, they were 
anxious to ride by themselves, but they did as Tim suggested 
and soon came the day when they were told to ‘go foraride’. 

Two days later they rode to town. 

Now Walwa is 18 kilometres from home, the horses 
had been in work a total of three weeks, the boys for ten days. 
The boys set off on the two horses at about 1 lam. Their aim: 
to watch the AFL Grand Final at the pub. They duly arrived 
in Walwa in time for the first quarter, having tied their horses 
toa hitching rail ata friend’s house close by. With one horse 
saddled, the other barebacked, they had swapped rides 
whenever a bum got too sore. 

After watching the football to three-quarter time, 
they started off home. First, collect the horses. A friend, 
watching from the window of the hitching rail house, had 


Tim Kelly, natural horseman with horses — naturally. 


been quite amazed at the patience of the horses tied to her 
fence. She saw the arrival of the two lads when they came 
to take their trusty steeds home. 

Unfortunately a dog greeted them at the same time as 
they arrived at the horses. With this unexpected attack of 
sound the horses pulled their heads back in fright. Upand off 
came the hitching rail. Some things are really only meant to 
be temporary and the hitching rail suddenly became one of 
those things. 

So there they were. Two young boys, two recently 
broken horses, joined by a portable hitching rail — all the 
ingredients for a shambles of epic proportions if cool heads 
were not had. However, the boys proved equal to the 
occasion — while one held the horses steady, the other undid 
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the ropes and freed the horses from their shackle. The boys 
were even cool enough to replace and rewire the hitching 
rail. Perhaps they envisage repeating the trip. 

And home they rode. Darkness was gathering as we 
drove to find them that night. Sure enough, there they were, 
only four kilometres from home, walking steadily along the 
road’s verge as casual and competent as two warriors of the 
hills returning from the muster. 

As parents, we felt so proud of those two characters 
and in no small way recognised the role Tim Kelly had 
played. We drove behind them and the horses found new 
vigour with the better lighting and away they trotted, eager 
to be home and fed. 

All parties slept soundly that night after the day’s 
activities but by noon the next day the intrepid travellers had 
left in the other direction, looking for deer in the forest. 
When home they came, with stories of finding ten deer, two 
of them being staghorns(!), and also of sighting two emus 
and four pair of bronze-wing, their holidays were complete. 

Lowan, who earlier had said, “I must be getting 
better, I haven’t fallen off for three days,” and had now 
brought his tally of non-falling off days to four, was casually 
asked if the tally was now five. “Well, not really,” he replied 
shyly. “See, there were these sheep out there, our sheep, and 
I was going to round them up and... 


* * * * * 


Bare bums defy bull ants 

I received a most interesting letter from reader, Paul 
Barnett, relating to the winter solstice. TI convey the gist of 
it to you. 

Paul’s friend, an old bushie, reckons, “One day a year 
you can stand barefoot or naked on an ant’s nest. That day 
is the 22nd of June” (winter solstice). Due to the location of 
their conversation, Paul laughed off the suggestion but on 22 
June the old guy took Paul off to an ant’s nest. It looked 
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deserted. Returning the next day they found “a tribe 
of baby, drunken acting, ants”. 

“The day after, they had grown up or sobered 
up because they were nasty, nippy little critters.” 

The suggestion is that the solstice is the day of 
hatching of the ants. Paul advises us that this has been 
confirmed for three years now. I think it’s fantastic 
that someone is observant enough to see this and keen 
enough to share it. It helps to add to our knowledge 
and understanding of Nature. 

Paul, we hope that this information is correct 
because we are announcing the First Annual Naked 
Ant Nest Standing Festival to be held on, you guessed 
it, 22 June, 1995, at ‘Earth Garden House’, Trentham, 
already the home of the albino variety. The judges of 
the event have not yet been named, but Alan Ant 
immediately comes to mind. We hope to see you 
there. Bring your own naked ant. 

Lizards, by the way, can often be found drink- 
ing on this day. ANYWHERE, ANYTHING. 


Summer solstice 

A reminder of the coming summer solstice — 1:23 
pm, Thursday, 22 December. It is the time of the sun’s 
furthermost southern travel in its yearly journey between the 
northern and southern hemispheres. From this day, the 
hours of light will be decreasing, the darkness increasing. 

This represents the time in our lives when all that has 
been seen and accumulated in the first half of the yearly cycle 
(since winter solstice) can be digested and integrated in 
preparation for the repeat of the cycle again. 

Irish tradition sees balefires being lit as sympathetic 
magic in recognising the role the sun has played and that it 
is now on the wane. The Holly King and Oak King fight 
again, as they did at winter solstice, only now the Holly King 
slays the Oak King and rules until yule (winter). Fertility 
blessings are still given because the birth of the crops and 
animals, while conceived six months ago, are still not 
harvested or on the ground yet, so ceremony is still relevant 
to their safe arrival. 
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Allardii plants from Ron McIntyre. His 
address is Jollity Farm, Lot 7, Harry’s Road, 
Aurthers Creek, Vic, 3099, or telephone 
(03) 714 8552. 

Chris Sellick, Floradel, RMB 288, Donald, 
Vic, 3480. 


Send your animal stories 
Dear EG, 

I am the author of The Cleanhouse 
Effect and New Faces and, in the promotion 
of New Faces, I have heard many fascinat- 
ing stories about unusual animals. As a 
result of this feedback, I’ve decided to com- 
pile a book of stories about unusual animal 
relationships and interactions, and wondered 
if any Earth Garden readers would like to 
share their experiences with me? All stories 
will be gratefully received, no matter how 
weird and wonderful! Please write to: 
Robin Stewart, Longwood, Vic, 3665. 


Learning the EG life 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Iam a21 year old student just about 
to graduate with a BA in November. I am 
also keen to learn more about self-suffi- 
ciency and organic farming. Other than 
reading your magazine, I don’t really know 
where to start. Would you suggest joining 
WWOOF? I would also love to meet other 
young people interested in an Earth Garden 
lifestyle, who, like me, want to learn from 
scratch. Is there a group I could get in touch 
with who promote EG living and help peo- 
ple meet and talk about their shared interest? 

Thank you for your magazine which 
has brought so much warmth into my life. 
Caroline Granger, 2/68 Williams St, 
Frankston, Vic, 3199. 


Dear Caroline, 

Yes, | would suggest you consider 
WWOOF, and also I hope that your letter 
will get other things going for you. —Greg 


Permaculture info for India 
Dear Editor, 

Recently I have come to India as a 
volunteer development worker. I am living 
in temperate Tamil Nadu and the villages I 
am working in are at an altitude of 1,985 
metres or thereabouts. The area enjoys good 
rainfall and a fairly extensive wet season. I 
am interested in hearing from anyone who 
has permaculture experience in these condi- 
tions and in India in general. 

I am interested in making contact 
with seed collectors and seed banks, as well 
as permaculture institutions. If anyone has 


any ideas, please write to me at the address 
below. I would sincerely appreciate any 
replies! I am particularly interested in small 
kitchen gardens, medicinal and culinary 
herbs and vegetables suited to these climatic 
conditions. 

Thanking you in permaculture soli- 
darity for a sustainable gardening future. 
Ellie Bocli, c/- MMMM, 14-56 Club Rd, 
Kotagiri, 643217, The Nilgiris, Tamil 
Nadu, India. 


Dear Ellie, 

The Permaculture Institute can be contacted 
at PO Box 1, Tyalgum, NSW, 2484, or you 
can get in touch with Permaculture Interna- 
tional Journal at PO Box 6039, South 
Lismore, NSW, 2480. —Greg 


Geopathic radiation 
Dear EG, 

We have taken the plunge and moved 
to our Utopia. The next step is to build our 
home (mudbrick, of course). We have cho- 
sen a building site which I am interested in 
having checked for geopathic radiation. I 
would love to hear from anyone regarding 
this. Thank you EG for the many pleasant 
reading hours you have given me. 

Sabina Helmgens, Bald Hill Farm, 
Wyanbene, via Braidwood, NSW, 2622. 


Women’s methods for the Earth 
Dear Earth Garden, 

In response to Salli Campbell (EG 
88, ‘Green methods for women’), I hope the 
following is helpful for women wanting to 
help our Mother Earth. I have cut up two 
terry towelling nappies into pieces approxi- 
mately 20 by 25 centimetres and folded 
them into four lengthways to suit (old towels 
can be used if you don’t have access to 
nappies). Smaller pieces can be used at 
lighter times. Attach these to your under- 
wear with a safety pin at the front. I have a 
bucket with lid in my laundry half filled with 
water in which I soak them. When finished 
I simply squeeze out cloths and launder as 
normal. The water in the bucket is our 
sacred giveaway to Mother Earth for her 
healing and can be used as fertiliser on your 
vegies, herbs, trees and other plants. 

I have found these cloths so much 
more comfortable than what I was using and 
feel this is something we can all do as 
women to help heal our Earth. This method 
was shown to me by my teacher and friend, 
Sue, who teaches native American Indian 
ways. 

If anyone would like more informa- 
tion on the Indian way, or our women’s 
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group, please write. I’d love to hear from 
you. Thanks again fora great magazine, you 
have provided me with great inspiration for 
my future self-sufficient farm. 

Debbie Green, PO Box 188, Somerville, 
Vic, 3912. 


Dear Earth Garden, 

Just a short note to say what an 
inspirational magazine this is. I’m planning 
on moving to East Gippsland at the end of 
the year and hope to start up a herb farm. 
Your magazine gives me so many wonder- 
ful ideas, keeps me full of enthusiasm and 
very eager to start on a more self-sufficient, 
Earth friendly way of life. Keep up the good 
work. Aiso, I would like to send a thank you 
to Kellie-Ann Inch for the seeds she sent me. 
Health and happiness to all. 

Ali Baxter, Merricks North, Vic. 


Land wanted near Gold Coast 
Dear Earth Garden, 

My partner and I will be moving to 
the Gold Coast in January 1996 and want4o 
purchase three acres of land in either Lower 
Beechmont or Advancetown near Nerang. 
If you can help us with our enquiries, please 
contact: 

Craig Russell, 14 Boland Ave, Burnie, 
Tas, 7320. 


Vegetarian community 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I have only recently ‘discovered’ 
your magazine. Recently, I visited northern 
New South Wales and was disappointed 
with properties I saw for sale by real estate 
agents. So I was overjoyed to find 
LANDLINES. | am interested in buying a 
share in a vegetarian community, so, if any- 
one can help me, please write with some 
information. 
lan Fewings, Box 3308, Alice Springs, 
NT, 0870. 


Reusing septic water 
Dear EG, 

We are new readers of Earth Gar- 
den and enjoy it very much. We are building 
a new home ona hundred acres in a dry part 
of Western Australia. We have rainwater 
and a limited amount of bore water and 
would like to recycle our septic water to use 
on the garden. We are interested in any 
information on setting up the septic system 
to enable the water to be used in a hygienic 
way. Hope someone can help us. Many 
thanks. 

Lyn Pailthorpe, PO Box 257, Beverley, 
WA, 6304. 
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the Reverse Garbage 
Mulch Book 
by Sandra Clayton 
Published by Hyland House. 
$16.95. 


Those of you who know Sandra’s 
other book, the Reverse Garbage 
Garden, will be thrilled to hear that 
Sandra has written in her usual com- 
prehensive way on mulching. With 
summer on us, and drought as well, 
mulching is number one task in the 
garden — reducing waste, using what 
is available and saving water is what 
this book is about. 

Sandra has contacted organic 
gardeners from all around Australia 
and asked them for their comments. 
The results are quite fascinating. Ideas 


and practices from the tropics to arid 
zones have been put together in this 
book, so there is something for all. 

Sandra shows that mulching 
can become a creative pastime — 
mulch is everywhere. All we need to 
be is resourceful. 

Sandra lists different catego- 
ries of mulch from those that break 
down quickly to those that take a 
million years, those that are free and 
the commercial forms of mulch. Thank 
you Sandra, I think I have just found 


my new bible. 


The Little Pigs Cookbook 
By Ross Parks 
Published by Ross Parks 
4 Linda St, Coburg 3058. 
Price $14.95. 


As the name suggests, this cookbook 
is for you as well as for your children. 
(Weallloveto make ‘pigs’ of ourselves, 
don’t we?) There are 140 vegetarian 
recipes, from soups to sugar-free treats. 
The author, Ross Parks, has spent 11 
years in the health food industry and 
has mastered the art of simple whole- 
some vegetarian food. Lentil and 
sweet potato soup followed by cheese 
and vegetable crepes were more than 
enough to keep my lot happy. The 
book includes plenty of vegan recipes 
as well as interesting salad dressings 
andsauces. The Little Pigs Cookbook 
has reminded me that food can be 
simple while being wholesome and 
tasty. Thank you for revitalising our 
kitchen. 
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Horse Sense. 

The Australian guide to 
horse husbandry 
Peter Huntington 

& Fran Cleland 
Published by Agmedia 
310 pages, Paperback 

available from the 
Australian Rural Bookshop, 
166 Wellington Parade, East 
Melbourne, 3002. 
Ph (008) 800 755. 
$34.00. 
Reviewed by Karen Sandow 


Horse Sense is a comprehensive 
publication packed with loads of in- 
formation for the novice and experi- 
enced horseowner alike. The text is 
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complemented with lots of colour and 
black and white illustrations. Written 
in a practical no-nonsense style, this 
book explains everything from 
breeding and buying, feeding and 
handling to the cost of keeping your 
equine partner, even to your legal 
liability. I’ve been involved with horses 
for nearly 25 years and this book has 
already become a valuable reference 
that fills the gap between my technical 
dressage and health books and natural 
horse care and ‘horse.man.ship’* 
books. (*This is a term coined by Pat 
Parelli. See ‘Tim Kelly’ story in ‘Liz- 
ard Tracks’, page 77.) 


Twelve Bottles Popping 
by Jackie French 
Published by Moondrake, 
Books for Children. 
$14.95. 


Well, here is a fantastic school holiday, 
pre-Christmas rescue manual. It is 
beautifully presented with illustrations 
by Marina McAllan. Jackie has put 
together some wonderfully creative, 
yet simple make-it-yourself gift ideas 
that suit kids as well as adults. Bird 
feeders, soapy fish, edible necklaces, 
or even soap-filled balloons for the 
bath are some of the projects. Sweet 
or scented, it’s here. Each project is 
laid out clearly and all the ingredients 
are listed. You can’t go wrong. 


Jackie French 


EARTH GARDEN REVIEWS 
100 Great Salad Dressings 
by Sally Griffiths 
Published by George 
Weidenfeld & Nicholson. 
Available in Australia 
through Allen & Unwin. 
$24.95. 


With summer coming on and hope- 
fully some good growing conditions 
for the salad garden, I though it appro- 
priate to review this attractive book. 
Beautifully photographed and pre- 
sented, on offer is a lovely array of 
creative dressings from mayonnaise 
to sweet dressings — toasted almond 
dressing and green peppercorn and 
thyme dressing were two which caught 
my fancy. 

Although this is a publication 
from the UK, | think there is. plenty 
here for the Australian kitchen. The 
tips and hints given are practical and 
imaginative. 


The Forgotten Forests. A 
field guide to Victoria’s box 
and ironbark country. 
Major contributors: 
Malcolm & Jane Calder 
Photography: Ian McCann 
Published by Victorian 
National Parks Association. 
$19.95. 


Originally box and ironbark forests 
covered over a million hectares on the 
inland slopes of the Great Divide. 
Over 75 percent of these original for- 
ests of northern and central Victoria 
has been cleared. 

This book is an incredible re- 
source of information with 120 pages 
of full colour including 250 photo- 
graphs and drawings. How precious 
these forests and this information has 
become. 

Divided into three parts, the 
book looks at an ecological history of 
the region, a guide to the six main 
vegetation communities (including 
birds and animals typical in each com- 
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munity) and finally a pictorial guide to 
the region’s most common flowering 
plants. 

Symbols beside the descrip- 
tion of each plant link back to the 
section on vegetation communities, 
providing a guide to the place each 
species has in the box-ironbark forest 
ecosystem. This allows appreciation 
not just of individual plants, but of the 
ecological system as a whole. 
Glovebox size and cleverly divided, 
this book is a must for any Victorian 
bushwalkers. 


A guide to the vegetated 
landscapes of Australia 
by Ian Read 
Published by NSW 
University Press. 


$22.95. 


The next time you hear someone say 
they find the Australian landscape hard 
onthe eye or uninteresting, point them 
in the direction of this book. lan Read 
shows the observer how to identify 
and name the different vegetation 
structures around Australia. By doing 
this you can gain a greater under- 
standing and appreciation of our fas- 
cinating native bush. This is a beauti- 
ful book full of colour photographs 


INTERESTING AND | 
UNUSUAL BOOKS 
FOR SALE 

Wecarry a large range of interest- 
ing and unusual books with spe- 
cial emphasis on Self-sufficiency, 
Small Farming Guides, Alterna- 
tive Lifestyles, Environmental is- 
sues, Crafts, Health and Food, 
How-to-do-it and Do-it-yourself 
manuals and all types of informa- 


tion books. Price lists free. Just 
drop us a note to Dept EG. | 
THE BOOK CONNECTION 
1 Sterling Street, Dubbo, 
NSW, 2830. 


and could only be described as a 
bargain at $22.95. 


The Grampians in Flower 
by IR McCann 
Published by Victorian 
National Parks Association. 
$19.95. 


This precious information is beauti- 
fully presented. If you have ever seen 
the Grampians in flower you will want 
to go back with this book in hand! 
Thank you, lan McCann, for your 
meticulous work. 


Australian Climbers and 
Ground Covers 
by Denise Greig 
Published by Simon 
& Schuster. 
$19.95. 


Australian Climbers and Ground 
Covers is the eighth book in the Mount 
Annan Botanic Garden ‘Native Plant’ 
series. 

Mount Annan Botanic Garden 
is part of the Royal Botanic Gardens 
organisation and is a specialist native 
garden 56 kilometres south west of 


GROWING 
FRUIT & HERBS 
ORGANICALLY 


@Step by Step to Growing Success @ 
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Growing Fruit & Herbs 
Organically 
by Liz Sinnamon 

Liz presents a practical, down-to- 
earth, hands-on guide to growing 
fruit, nuts and herbs which includes 
anecdotes and growing tips gath- 
ered from her extensive experience. 
Each fruit, nut and herb is listed 
individually with all growing infor- 
mation, including planting times, 
pruning, nutritional needs and pro- 
tection against pests and diseases. 
Growing Fruit & Herbsis published 
by Lothian Books, priced $19.95, 
and is available from Earth Garden. 
See page 96 for details. 


Sydney. It has an outstanding collec- 
tion of native plants and is rapidly 
becoming one of the great plant re- 
sources of the country. 

Denise Greig believes that the 
essence of good garden design is 
planting for beauty and function. 
Climbers and ground covers, with their 
vertical and horizontal habits, can be 
used to maximise every bit of poten- 
tial from the garden. Often native 
plants will grow where little else will. 

Broken into two parts, the book 


deals with climbers and covers sepa- 
rately. Each part looks at different 
growing conditions and how best to 
deal with the situation at hand. It is 
important to note that the book covers 
species from all over Australia. De- 
scriptions of many plants are listed 
alphabetically, what the most favour- 
able conditions are and where the 
plants come from originally. 

This is an excellent resource 
manual for anyone interested in Aus- 
tralian native plants. 


EARTH GARDEN 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


Unclassifieds are 40 cents per word prepaid 


. The deadline for the March issue is 1 February. 


SOLAR WIND HYDRO. Sales, design and installation. For 
information and advice contact Geoff Collins, LATERAL 
TECHNOLOGY. Est. 1987, Member SEIAA. PO Box 674, 
Moe, VIC, 3825, phone (051) 681 224. 


HUNTER-NEWCASTLE PERMACULTURE COURSES. 
Held at permaculture demonstration farm. Living alterna- 
tives with urban and rural applications. Use participant's 
own situations. For information phone June Andersen, 


Trevallyn Permaculture Centre, (049) 389 528, PO Box 22, 
Paterson, NSW, 2421. 


THE HOMEBUILT DYNAMO (construction plans). 
Brushless electric generator, 1,000 watt DC at 740 RPM. 
A$85 postpaid airmail from Al Forbes, Box 3919-EG, 
Auckland, New Zealand. Phone 0011-649-818-8967 anytime. 
Philips Ferroxdure rotor magnets (3,700 gauss) kit. Now 
available cut to size and magnetised. 
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PERMACULTURE, DINNER, BED & BREAKFAST. Knowl- 
edge and food at the Gravestein’s Farm. Practical experi- 
ences on site. 3pm to 10am. $80 per person or $150 per 
couple. BOOKING ESSENTIAL ONE MONTH AHEAD. 
Contact with SAE to V Gravestein, RMB 1130, Chiltern, VIC, 
3683 or phone (057) 261 596. 


TAGASASTE SEED. Spring/autumn planting. $1.25 per 
pkt, $1.50 pp. ($10 for 10 pkts). N Polito, Box 360, Renmark, 
5341. 


GOOD MEDICINE TIPIS. Tipis made to order by experi- 
enced and caring builder. Covers, lining, ozans, poles. 
Phone or write for catalogue to: Don O'Connor, ‘Weeroona’, 
Guy’s Forest, VIC, 3709, phone (060) 371 366. 


BANANA PLANTING MATERIAL. DPI approved; Sth 
Qld to Sarina. Phone (074) 866 166. 


HOME STONE FLOUR MILLS. Mill your own stone ground 
wholemeal flour for cakes and bread at home with a Retsel 
Little Ark Stone Flour Mill. Endorsed by the Housewives’ 
Association. Write for catalogue to: Retsel Distributors, PO 
Box 712, Dandenong, VIC, 3175 (enclosing three postage 
stamps), or phone (03) 795 2725. Distributor enquiries 
welcome. 


MUDBRICK MAKING WORKSHOP. Master builders spe- 
cialising in passive solar, mudbrick houses and extensions, 
offering hands-on, comprehensive, one-day mudbrick 
workshops at Kurrajong, NSW. Fully catered. Overnight 
accommodation if required. GQ & JE Webb of Webb Adobe, 
222 Lieutenant Bowen Drive, Bowen Mountain, 2753, phone 
(045) 721 581. 


EARTHWORMS. The ‘Speedy Breeder Compost Worm’ 
revolutionises your compost and transforms your garden. 
Just $15 per 1,000 worms. Price incl postage Aust wide and 
pamphlet on worm care. Wormborough Farm, PO Box 794, 
Taree, NSW, 2430, phone (065) 539 633. 


HOME PLANS. 90 plans for handcrafted homes and work- 
shops of mudbrick, rammed earth, stone and pole frame 
construction. Mail $58 (postage included) for ‘The Earth 
Builders Construction Detail and Plan Catalogue’ volume 1 
to: John Barton Building Designer, 31 Sharp St, Newtown, 
Geelong, VIC, 3220 or phone (052) 224 249 for fixed quote to 
draw/document your home plan. 


BOOKS BY MAIL. Topics covered: animals; herbs; psychic 
awareness, & more. Complete list from: Broomtail Publica- 
tions, 171 Eaglehawk Rd, Long Gully, VIC, 3550, phone/fax 
(054) 430 196. 


EARTHWORMS FORSOILIMPROVEMENT. $15 per 1,000, 
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includes care instructions and postage. Squworms Worm 
Farm, EG, The Gorge, Finch Hatton, via Mackay, QLD, 4756, 
phone (079) 583 359. J 


FREE WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Anindividually prepared, 
30-day biorhythm chart for your personal evaluation when 
you send for details of the complete range of biorhythm 
charts. Personality analysis plans available. Relate the way 
you feel to the flow of your life energy rhythms. Just send 
your birth date and a SSAE to: John Roberts, PO Box 295, 
Manjimup, WA, 6258, phone (097) 771 020. 


‘ABOUT CANDIDIASIS (Thrush, Candida Albicans). A 
Simple Guide to Health and Foods’, by Patricia A Pettit, ND. 
SRN. A naturopathicapproach, includes selection of recipes. 
$8.75 (includes postage). For more information write to: PA 
Pettit, PO Box 385, Coominya, QLD, 4311. 


‘NEW ORGANIC RESOURCE GUIDE’. Everything you 
need to know about everyone in the organic industry. A 
must for those with the first guide. Order ‘NORG’ and get 
a free copy of the first resource guide. $6 posted. ‘SEED 
PRODUCTION FOR THE HOME VEGETABLE GARDEN’, 
by A Barry, is our best seller, and great for new gardeners 
who want to save seeds but are not sure how. $4 posted, 
from: The Henry Doubleday Research Association. Cheques 
or money orders made out to: HDRA. Post to: Mrs Linda 
Hanlon, 254 Yarramundi Lane, Agnes Banks, NSW, 2753. 
Book list also available with a SAE. 


DONKEY BOOKS. ‘Pack donkey on the trail’, a do-it- 
yourself; and ‘Walkabout with donkeys’, an Oz adventure. 
$14 posted, $26 for two. From author: Jenny Osten, PO Box 
285, Cooroy, QLD, 4563. 


RAINFOREST SEED COLLECTORS NATIONAL LINK- 
UP. Buy, sell or grow local seed. $12 or $8 conc for quarterly 
newsletter. Rainforest Seed Collective inc, PMB Bellingen, 
NSW, 2454, phone (066) 552 233. 


WEAVING LOOM. 8-shaft floor model. USA make AD-A 
harness. Width 70 cm. In working order. Can produce great 
range of patterns. $500 ono. View Newcastle, NSW. Phone 
(049) 621 069. 


DYNAMO. Designed for use with low speed wind rotor, 
water turbine or steam engine. Output 1,000 watts, 36 volt 
at 740 RPM. $950 ono. Phone (08) 264 0297. 


TREES. VEGETABLES. CHICKENS. BEES. You NEED a 
sustainable garden on a permaculture concept. Learn the 
basics at a weekend workshop. You supply the venue, I 
supply the knowledge. Any area in Queensland. Non- 
exploitative cost. Patrick Beale, Permaculture Designer and 
Consultant. Phone (077) 833 490. 
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CAN YOU HELP? I need a knitting pattern for slippers with 
lambs wool soles. K Hill, 11 Denver St, Norlane, VIC, 3214. 


HOMESCHOOLERS. CREATIVE HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. A teacher/ parent manual by Alan Whitehead 
on high school VISUAL ARTS, Years 8 to 12, with a Steiner/ 
spiritual basis. Send $10 to: Golden Beetle Books, Box 481, 
Mullumbimby, NSW, 2482, or write for titles list. 


TIPIS. 10' to 22' from $460. Colonial tents, tarps, awnings, 
annexes, canopies, tonneau covers, swag rolls. Leather, 
deerskin, chamois and suede clothing, any size and design, 
yours or ours. Western and Indian style fringed gear a 
speciality. Wholesale prices. Bojo Products, Melbourne. 
Phone (03) 758 3616, seven days. 


MUDBRICKS. 15" by 10" by 5", from 75 cents. Tested to 4.1. 
Other sizes available. Hipwell Mudbricks, Axedale, VIC, 
3551, phone (054) 336 370. 


PYCNOGENOL. The most powerful, natural, free radical 
scavenger and antioxidant yet discovered. For information 
write to: PO Box 1854, Tamworth, NSW, 2340. 


TOBACCO SEED. Organically grown (Virginian), cultiva- 
tion and curing notes included for $5. Also available, ‘Aus- 
tralian Tobacco’. How to grow your own, cure your own, 
treat your own and cut your own. A well researched book by 
John Van der Linden for $12 (postage included) from: Lyn 
O’Brien, c/- PO, Barmah, VIC, 3639. 


WATER BORES. Drill your own water bores or start a boring 
business with a Hydra Drill. Three models, 60 to 80 metres 
depth capacity, price range $4,495 to $7,795. For information 
contact: Waterwise, PO Box 5221, East Lismore, NSW ,2480, 
phone (066 )215 829, fax (066) 223 616. 


LOOKING FOR PERMACULTURE PROJECT OR CITY 
ESCAPE? Permaculture Hills to Hawkesbury seeks mem- 
bers. Windsor nursery needs residents. SE NSW cottage, 65 
acres, scenic, fertile, easy access, 50km Merimbula, asking 
active interest, tiny rent. Phone (02) 660 7860. 


I would like to hear from anybody making products (par- 
ticularly different ones) from recycled materials. Please 
write to: J Phillips, 111 Trafalgar St, Annandale, NSW, 2038. 


CHILDREN’S TIPIS. Lovely handcrafted and painted. For 
details write to: Tavananika, ‘Spirit Dreaming’, RMB 9300, 
Wangaratta, VIC, 3678, or phone (057) 293 531. 


12 VOLT APPLIANCES. Direct drive turntable ($100) and 
tuner ($50), both high fi! Four small electric motors, unused, 
and one 24 volt motor (barter invited for motors). Phone 
Chris, (054) 478 221, Bendigo, VIC. 


MUDBRICKS FOR SALE from Wombat Co-op Ltd 
Mudbricks. Handmade/3MPa. $1 for members, $1.20 for 
non-members. For, private, community and commercial 
building. Registered office. Yarragon South Rd, Yarragon 
Vic, 3823. Phone (056) 34 2327 or (056) 34 4214. 


NEEM. Azadirachtin— world’s mostenvironmentally sound 
insect control, including 140-plus active ingredients. Fully 
organic, cost-competitive to regular toxic chemicals. Can be 
utilised systemically onto soil. Write with SAE. for price list 
and listing of insect pests and other species Neem deters. 
Also selling medicinal Neem for southern climates. All 
Neem trees $4 plus post. SEND or FAX to: Neem Peace, PO 
Box 362, Edge Hill, QLD, 4870 (Joe Friend). Phone (070) 536 
754. 


GOOD MEDICINE BOOKS. A mail order service supplying 
good quality books on most aspects of indigenous cultures of 
the world. Phone or write for catalogue to: Don O’Connor, 
‘Weeroona’, Guy’s Forest, VIC, 3709, phone (060) 371 366. 


THE IMPROVERS. Intellectually handicapped persons of 
Shoalhaven are offering stabilised handmade mudbricks 
from 90 cents. Call (044) 231 408, Nowra. 


MAIL ORDERS FOR WINTER ’95 DELIVERY NOW OPEN. 
Sweet cherry, ‘Compact Stella’ dwarf variety pears ‘Packham’, 
Nashi ’20th Century’. Both on dwarfing root stock. All $15 
incl post. Dwarfed fruit trees make for easy care, easy to net 
against bird attacks. No fungicides or pesticides used. 
Ornamental tree/shrub catalogue available send $3 for your 
copy. Kanangra Propagators, 85 Nepean Street, Douglas 
Park, NSW, 2569. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE TEMPERATE 
CLIMATE REGIONS. Easter ’95 —15 - 24 April. Certificate 
Course - full accommodation avail. Only 20 places. Tutors: 
Vries & Hugh Gravestein. Venue: ‘Willuna’, Chiltern, NE 
Victoria. Contact: V Gravestein with SAE, RMB 1130, Chil- 
tern, Vic, 3683. 


ESSENTIAL OILS AND GEM ELIXIRS. Order by mail! 
Wide range, pure, aromatherapy grade oils plus new line of 
exclusive Gem Elixirs. Enhance your well-being! Money 
back guarantee. Write: Trusaire 7#, Box 107 Forestville, 
NSW, 2087, for free mail order info. Phone Cate or Stefan (02) 
452 3105. 


ARTISTS AND ARTISANS: Earn extra money for Christ- 
mas. Display your works of art and craftmanship in the 
KALEIDOSCOPE GALLERY, PO Box 223, Drysdale, 3222. 
Phone (052) 532 232. 


LIVE AND WORK ON A CERTIFIED ORGANIC FARM. 
Weare looking fora person to live (full-time) and work (part- 
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time) on our organic farm in the Sunshine Coast Hinterland 
(SE Qld). Sex and age are open. Self-contained accommoda- 
tion suitable for one person in exchange for helping on the 
farm one day per week. Additional paid casual part-time 
workavailable. This could suit student (by correspondence) 
on Austudy allowance or person on social security benefit. 
The right person will believe in the superior value of organic 
food and have experience or interest in growing organic 
vegetables. Other experience or interest relevant to living on 
a farm (agricultural, animals, mechanical, construction, 
handyperson, etc) would be an advantage. This is a long- 
term opportunity, so please don’t apply if you intend to stay 
only for a few months. Please ring (074) 467 638 (evenings). 


OPPORTUNITY TO LIVE AND WORK with an alternative 


LAND LINES 


family 15 kilometres from Cooktown, North Queensland — 
in return for accommodation and keep — for the wet season, 
January-March 1995. Work involves planting vegetables, 
transplanting nursery stock on property, fencing, building 
and general farm chores. Separate accommodation is avail- 
able for person(s) with shared family meals in return for 4-5 
hours work/day. Interested persons please write. John 
Selman, PO Box 319, Cooktown, Qld, 4871. 


HAVE RELAXING TIME with happy spiritual family of 
eight. Pretty, five-acre farm. Bushwalking, creek, relaxing 
and playing games on large verandah, good vibes, circles 
and spiritual healing available. Basic accommodation $10 
per day, $50 per week. Smokers welcome. No illegal drugs. 
Phone Steve or Linda (068) 434 413, 15 km Coonabarabran. 


LAND LINES are for people buying, selling, seeking or sharing houses and land. It is your responsibil- 
ity to check all deals. We charge a rate of 40 cents per word (prepaid) for a listing of any desired 
length. All LAND LINES should include your name and address (phone number is optional). Please 
also name your nearest large town (eg, "50 km north east of Lismore"). LAND LINES for the March 
issue should arrive at RMB 427 Trentham, 3458, by 1 February. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 

1. FARSOUTH COAST NSW. 100acres, comprising (approx) 
10 acres cleared river flat with permanent water and irrigation 
licence; 60 acres gently sloped lightly timbered with choice of 
excellent homesites; balance rugged, secluded bush to na- 
tional park boundary. Good all-weather access, council- 
approved Colorbond machinery shed /temporary residence. 
Highly suitable for permaculture development and/or or- 
ganic production. $90,000. Phone (064) 937 307. 


$ RESTAURANT OR CRAFT BUSINESS - 
COONABARABRAN. We (Skywatch Observatory Pty Ltd) 
have just opened a new tourist attraction on the road to 
Warrumbungle National Parkand Siding Spring observatory 
which together attract over 50,000 visitors annually. The 
main feature of our development is a public observatory (the 
professional observatories are closed to public at night) and 
associated science-based activities, housed in a lovely 
mudbrick building. We aim toattract schooland tour groups 
as well as the general public - we will be open 2pm-10pm 
daily. 

We also have approval from Council to include a 
cafe/restaurant and a number of craft activities in the de- 
velopment - pottery, opal cutting, blacksmithing, painting, 
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leatherwork, wood turning, etc. If you are a chef or have a 
craft, would like to run your own business for whatever 
hours suit you and would like to move to a lovely little 
country town, you may care to phone Max Mapleson on 
(068) 422 425. Please note that there are EG-type people in the 
area and that there are small acreages for sale adjoining our 
site. 


3. LARNOOK, NSW. 1/2 hour from Lismore. Large two 
storey house, (unfinished, but very liveable) on 2 acres close 
to shop and school. Western Red Cedar clad, 2-3 bedroom, 
large open living area. Gas stove, HWS, wood heater. Solar 
Power. 7,000 gallon rainwater, 50,000 gallon dam. Land 
planted with trees, shrubs, fruit and nut, herbs. Established 
lawns. Good access, with panoramic views or cliffs. $72,000 
ONO. Phone (066) 223386. 


4. HUNTER VALLEY display colonial cottage to be repeated 
on 100 acres 2 hours Sydney, Newcastle. Untouched forest, 
tableland with towering ironbarks, gorge with delicate ferns, 
creeks for spear pump, dam, electricity, phone. Finance 
available on $40,000 deposit and $80 per week. Price $120,000. 
Colour brochure available. D Macarthur R.E. Phone (02) 958 
1988. 


LAND LINES 
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5. BROKEN HILL - Stone and iron cottage on fully fenced 
half acre. Town water and power. Sewered. Ten minutes 
walk to schools and main shopping plaza. $25,000. Phone 
(080) 873531. 


6. GET OUT OF THE RAT RACE. Excellent block for sale. 
2,000 sq metre plus, level land, loam soil, town water, power 
and phone to the gate. Central/west slopes of NSW 10 
minutes to the town of Cowra. Situated in quiet rural village 
of Wattamondara. Contact (063) 424 728. $16,950. 


7. COUNTRY COTTAGE, one bedroom with loft, verandahs, 
views. All plumbing done with gas hot water, gas stove and 
fridge. 1,500 gallon rain water tank. Basic 12 volt solar power 
and water pump. Dam up the back. Council approved. 
Needs finishing. On 2 acres in “Billen Cliffs” Strata Title 
Community. Share in Community and hamlet Commons, 
Arts & Crafts Centre & Hall. No dogs or Cats. Near Nimbin 
$75,000, Lifestyle Real Estate. (066) 891 377, (066) 891 557. 


8. GLOUCESTER. 8km from town, 10 acres, fenced, 3 dams, 
shed (cabin type accommodation), power, phone connected, 
s/c stove, water tanks, fruit/nut trees. $78,000 (043) 241909 
after 5 pm weekdays. 


9. SNOWY RIVER FRONTAGE. 300 acres undeveloped 
bush block. Private and secluded. Panoramic views. Close 
to surf and snow. Two hours drive from Canberra and 
centrally located between Jindabyne, Bombala and Cooma, 
with 40 to 50 minutes drive to each town. Perfect retreat, or 
for the more ambitious. Ideal for development as cool 
climate winery or similar. Price $69,500. Enquiries, please 
call (064) 536217 AH. 


10. HUNTER VALLEY, 2 hours Sydney, Newcastle. 100 
acres, tableland with mountain outlook, creek for spear 
pump, electricity, phone, foundations for approved cabin. 
Finance available on $8,250 deposit $72 per week. Price 
$82,500. Colour brochure available. D Macarthur R.E. Phone 
(02) 958 1988. 


11. 40 KM NTH OF LISMORE. 5 acre, 1/16 share beside 
boulder strewn creek on council approved community, 
bordering Nightcap National Parkand magnificent rainforest. 
Frost free, deep rich soil, good balance forest/cleared. Per- 
manent reticulated water. All weather access. 18 m x 7m 
steel framed building on concrete slab. Just add walls to 
make a house! Bus to Steiner and other schools. $38,000. 
Phone (066) 897419. 


12. 2 FULLY FENCED PARKLIKE ACRES. Northerly 
aspect, views, spring fed dams + jetty. Bird life abounds. 
Numerous rainforest and native trees planted. Council 
approved 2bedroom cottage with verandah near completion. 
Electricity, phone, sealed roads, bus and mail at gate 3 km 
from town. $90,000. (066) 891 653. 


13. HISTORIC STROUD, 65 km NW of Newcastle. Bush 
retreat 106 acres. Rainforest along numerous small water- 
courses one with waterhole. Rest, open forest with lots of 
wildlife. Backs onto a reserve of many thousands of acres. 
4WD access in wet weather. $85,000 (049) 635 090. 


14. THUMB CREEK. 45 km from Macksville. Share in most 
beautiful chemical free 1200 acre property bordering State 
forest. 

Two major valley systems nestle between heavily 
forested ridges. Extensive rainforest sanctuary. Riding 
trails, wildlife, amazing birds. Share includes use of very 
extensive range of machinery. Fantastic house site sur- 
rounded by creek with swimming hole. 16,000 litre tank and 
piping. 

50 square metre cabin (future studio) of tallowood 
poles and 50 year old “found timber” flitches features huge 
NE picture windows6.5 mx 2.5m. Large living area, kitchen, 
shower, s/cheater, big 240v solar system. Separate 90 square 
metre machinery shed/workshop. Large fenced garden. 
Established ginseng beds plus 16,000 1995 seedlings. $59,000 
(065) 642266. 


15. LARNOOK, 35 km north of Lismore. Beautiful new 3 
bedroom spacious home with stunning views on 2 acres. 
Strata title in established 800 acre community. School and 
shopnearby. Established temperate and subtropical orchard. 
80,000 gallon dam, 5,000 gallon concrete tank, large shed. 
House in final stages of completion $85,000. Phone (066) 337 
052. 


16. WOODENBONG. 58 km north west Kyogle NSW. 
Green rainforest border country. Lovely views. 3 bedroom 
near new home, immaculate condition. Large garden, 
prosperous area, good town water, short walk to shops and 
school. Daily buses to Kyogle. 2 1/2 hrs to Brisbane and 
coast. Phone the owner on (066) 351 343. 


17. BROCKLESBY NSW (NEAR ALBURY/WODONGA),a 
quiet village home; 3 bedroom, weatherboard, bull-nose 
verandah on 1 /2acre- fully renovated inside, freshly painted 
inside & out, town water, quiet street, close school, pub, 
shop, 25 mins Albury/Wodonga. Minutes to golf club, 
pokies, Murray River fishing, 90 minutes to snowfields. 
Price $59,000 ONO. Phone (076) 83 5378. 
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18. CUMNOCK (ORANGE/MOLONG AREA, NSW). Very 
neat 3 BR home on huge 1 & 1/4 acre double block in town. 
Home has all mod-cons, power, water, phone and tarred 
street frontage. Two minutes to school, shopping centre, 
pool etc. Large shed at back of block plus heaps of room to 
move on land: 40.2 x 135 m. Price reduced to $45,500 for 
genuine sale. Phone (066) 53 4004. 


19. EWINGAR NSW - 36 HA. Unique mudbrick and timber 
home with new double garage/carport, open fire, gas/SC 
stove, new solar lighting, hot water, 5 KV A generator, pump, 
2 dams, 4 tanks, vegie gardens, fruit trees, chookyard, house 
fenced. School bus at boundary, 20 minutes Tabulam, 1 hour 
Casino, 11/2 hrs Lismore. Price $75,000 neg. Phone (066) 66 
3636. 


20. GLEN INNES- NEW ENGLAND. Weatherboard house, 
3-4 bedrooms, newly painted interior-exterior, new carpet, 
recently renovated. Garage and garden shed, house on two 
blocks. Price $60,000 neg. Phone (067) 32 2959. 


21. HOME BUSINESS FOR SALE. Nambucca Valley - Main 
St, small picturesque town. Four bedroomed house, work- 
shops, small gallery, two gas kilns - all equipped to manu- 
facture range of unique hand built pottery. Good secure 
outlets and plenty more available. All tuition given. Two or 
more people. Price $130,000. Phone (065) 647 302. 


QUEENSLAND 
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QUEENSLAND 

1. LARGE MUDBRICK HOME ON 50 ACRES. 3 BR octago- 
nal adobe, large living/dining area, large kitchen, exposed 
beam timber ceiling to 12 ft, cork floors, fully electric, septic, 
pot belly stove, 10,000 gallon rainwater tanks, fully fenced, 
natural timbered block, large carport, school bus passes gate, 
5 minutes to Lake Wivenhoe, 15 minutes to Fernvale, 30 
minutes to Ipswich, 70 minutes to Brisbane. $160,000. Phone 
(07) 343 2372 nights and weekends. 


2. FOR SALE -80 km WEST OF MARYBOROUGH, QLD. 10 
acres (2 shares) Utopia Environment Reserve. The shares 
entitles exclusive use of 10 acres - fenced with 1 large and 1 
small dam. 2 fenced gardens with range of fruit trees, hoop 
pines and ornamentals. 3 tanks for gardening purposes, 
pipes laid, 2 buildings - one uncompleted mudbrick large 
space with tanks to building needs a handyperson type to 
complete it. Second building already to move into. Basic 
shed with mudbrick room attached. Asking $20,000 will 
consider $18,000 for fast sale because garden needs a clean 
up. Can send photos but considering present drought - the 
pictures could be misleading - better to come and see. Con- 
tact Belinda Lawrie (071) 299 206, Innooroolabah, c/- 
Brooweena Post Office, Qld, 4620. 


3. NAMBOUR, 5 acres in town (3 acres rainforest), creek, 
deep dam, irrigation, 3 phase power. Fenced for cattle, fruit 
trees bearing, vegie garden, chook pens, pig sty. Modern 3 
br house in rendered concrete block, cathedral ceilings, 
verandahs, electric/gas kitchen, 11,000 gallon rainwater (run 
auto wm, dw year round). Garage, workshop, 2 rooms 
under. Private sale, no agents, want quick sale. $155,000 
(074) 414 158. 


4. 5 ACRES with planning permission for nursery. 4 bedroom 
brick home, established gardens, 3 megalitre dam, stock- 
bore, large shed, 2 acres cultivation, 15 minutes Beaudesert, 
1 hr Brisbane. $165,000, adjacent 5 acres also available. (075) 
431194. 


5. NTHQLD. 20 acres at Binbee 60 km south-west of Bowen. 
30 km to Collinsville. Solid 3 bedroom Queenslander, 3 
separate verandahs. Slow comb stove/ wet back. Power & 
phone, river frontage, water license. 6,000 gallon tank. 100 
irrigated mango trees. Great dam site. $115,000 owner (070) 
553872 or (018) 181 751. 


6. SUNSHINE COAST, YANDINA, QLD. 9 acre share in 320 
acre bushland multiple occupancy. Starlight Community 
Pty Ltd, established 1972. Adjoins State forest - upper 
catchment Maroochy River. Solid timber dwelling, solar 
power, gas stove & HWS, 5,000 gallon rainwater, septic 
system, studio & shed. Well laid out permaculture systems 
include: productive vegie & herb gardens, orchard, fowl and 
geese runs, efficient composting, dam and many habitat 
plantings. 2 acres cultivated, surrounded by natural forest. 
Enjoy a tranquil atmosphere only 20 minutes from Noosa/ 
Maroochydore, 1 hr to Brisbane. One owner 18 years. 
Chemical free - 25 yrs+. Information brochure available. 
Price $110,000. Phone Barbara Benham (074) 468 097 or PO 
Box 225, Yandina, Qld, 4561. 


LAND LINES 


7. LARGE MUDBRICK HOME, 200 square metre 4 b/r, 
verandahs on three sides, electricity, phone, septic, SC and 
gas stove, 10,000 gallon rainwater tank, aboveground pool, 
work shed, 40 acres fenced in 4 paddocks, yards, outbuild- 
ings, dam, garden, fruit trees, chook runs, school bus passes 
property, 40 km to Kingaroy. Phone (071) 641179 or write to 
I Seelig MS 612, Kingaroy, Qld ,4610. 


8. YANDINA. 7 km north of Nambour. 1 acre share in 
Starlight Community (established 1972). Private, bordering 
State forest, east facing ridge, sea breezes. 4 bedroom house, 
Council approved, plus studio. 17,000 gallon water storage. 
Solar power and solar/combustion stove hot water, pot 
belly. Workshop/garage with pit. Garden needs TLC. 
Bargain $110,000. Phone Elaine on (074) 999 154 (AH) or Paul 
on (074) 424 578. 


9. CENTRAL QLD COAST HINTERLAND. BARGAIN 
Capricorn Coast hinterland, 20 minutes to Rockhampton, 
huge renovated Queensland Colonial 25 sq, 4 bedrooms, 
double lounge and separate dining, huge kitchen, open 
verandah. Landscaped double block, 50 tropical fruit trees. 
WOULD EXCHANGE FOR HOUSE7 ACRES SOUTH QLD. 
Price $75,000. Phone (079) 38 2458. 


10. DARLING DOWNS QLD - 2 BR HOUSE. Converted 
from shop in small town, 10 minutes from Chinchilla, com- 
prises 2BRs, bathrooms, kitchen, lounge, laundry, separate 
toilet, zoned commercial with residential use and easily 
reconverted to shop. Price $25,000. Phone (076) 65 8186. 


11. SUPERB VIEWS - IDEAL COMMUNITY LIVING, certi- 
fied organic small crops farm, figures 7 clients available, 20 
km Gympie, 99 acres on top of the world. Absolute peace & 
privacy, magnificent red soil, permanent water, brick home, 
3 bedrooms & bathroom each side of large, open-plan, slate 
floored, living area, Masport fireplace. Huge full length 
verandah overlooks superb views & every room has views. 
Suit 2 familiesor commune, I’scaped gardens, abundant fruit 
trees 1,000 cabinet timber trees, paw-paw plantation, agists 
40 cattle, machinery & packing sheds, irrigation equipment, 
owner leaving overseas shortly, valued $350,000. Price 
$300,000 for quick sale. Phone (074) 83 4700. 


12. CONDAMINE, SOUTH EAST QUEENSLAND. Two x 
half acre town blocks, high position, river views, great fish- 
ing, town water connected, walking distance to shops, school 
and hotel. Price $8,500 for the two. Phone (076) 30 7574. 


VICTORIA 

1. FOR BIRD & GARDEN LOVERS. 2 bedroom weather- 
board home on half acre. Dandenong foothills. Bright, open, 
airy rooms; northerly aspect sunroom; polished floors; lots 
of wood; plenty of storage space. Close to shops, schools. 
Fruit trees; vegies; berries; pond; waterfall; sheds; 2 phase 
power; gas-ducted heating. $118,000 ONO. Ph (03) 736 2024. 


2. HISTORIC MALDON, 35 KM SE BENDIGO. Thriving 
town with employment potential, friendly alternative com- 
munity. 3 br house wonderful for petsand children. 1/4 acre 
established permaculture garden. Chock full of fruit, vegies, 


herbs and flowers. Crown land behind. Walk to Steiner 
school, State school, kinder and mainstreet. Perfect for EG 
family. $79,500. Phone (054) 752 530. 


3. MUDBRICK HOUSE, 3 br passive solar on 46 acres bush 
with stunning views across West Gippsland. Live with the 
lyrebirds! $120,000, (03) 481 5889. 


4. HEALTH CAFE/SHOP- Make the move tothe country by 
purchasing Rosehip Wholefoods in the main street of 
Warragul, 11/2hrs from Melbourne. Well presented business 
with wide range of organic and environmentally sensitive 
products. Huge potential for expansion (eg, metaphysics, 
music, art gallery). Good tourist and local trade. Price neg. 
Phone Geoff on (056) 232 546. 


5. MURRABIT: Murray River citrus farm with 1 km of river 
frontage, bordered by magnificent river red gums. 25 km 
north of Kerang, 55 km east of Swan Hill. 46 hectare prime 
citrus country including 9,500 citrus trees (oranges, lemons, 
grapefruit) on 25 ha witha further 21 ha under cultivation for 
horticulture. Three years conversion to organic with the past 
18 months using biodynamic practices. Excellent water 
allocation with low cost water. Farm improvements include 
machinery and storage shed, workshop and double garage. 
Recently renovated attractive 24 square solid cement brick 
home, comprising 4 large bedrooms plus a large office/ 
service room, surrounded by fruit trees and native garden. 
School bus, daily mail. Price: $350,000. Phone (054) 54 1285 
(AH). 


6. YARRA GLEN. 3/4 bedroom home, baltic pine lining, 
OFP, built in 1916 on gently sloping 1/2 acre. Sealed roads 
front and rear. Subdivision potential. Established native 
garden, organic fruit trees, vegies and herbs. Carport, gar- 
den shed and chook yard. Views to Christmas Hills and 
Great Dividing Range. Walk to MET system bus, shops and 
primary school. Melbourne phone area. 40 km NE of 
Melbourne. $90,000. Phone Fiona and Stephen (03) 730 1744. 
PO Box 421, Yarra Glen, 3775. 
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7. LETHBRIDGE, 3 BR mudbrick house, passive solar de- 
sign, 5acresin township, handy toschools/shop/bus. Sheds, 
orchard, vegie garden, dam. Tank water/SEC/telephone. 1 
hour to Melbourne, 30 minutes to Geelong, 45 minutes to 
Ballarat, $130,000. Phone (052) 817 379. 


8. TARNAGULLA/WAANYARRA 50 KM WEST OF 
BENDIGO. 2 hrs from Melbourne; 6 exclusive acres for 
serious alternative lifestylers or active self sufficiency or 
paradise seeking retirees; rare find “island block” com- 
pletely surrounded by State forest with no neighbours but 
only 6 km from school/doctor/hospital; very fertile ground 
suitable for any agricultural pursuit; features near new open 
plan 2-storey 3-bedroom 22-square cedar home 100 percent 
timber lined, with slate & carpet floors and large verandahs; 
includes wood heating & gas cooking /hot water/refrigera- 
tion. Features 40 ft x 25 ft shed, 45,000 litre fibreglass water 
tank, 1,000 litre galvanised water tank, 20 ft x 8 ft shed 
housing 8 KVA Metex-Lister slow revving diesel generator 
& Daehung 1.5 KVA petrol back-up generator; 10 ft x 10 ft 
garden shed; large dam stocked with fish; extensive fencing; 
sundry poultry pens; totally independent from water, sew- 
erage & power authorities. Climate ideal for solar energy 
applications. Must sell due to ill health. Priced to sell at 
$147,000. Phone (054) 387 284. 


9. SEBASTIAN. 15 minutes from Eaglehawk and Bendigo, 
7 acres (can be subdivided). Ideal site for country retreat, 
level homesite, SEC connection available. Tranquil setting 
adjacent to Whipstick Forest - $35,000. Phone Ian on (054) 
292 141. 


10. HEATHCOTE. 9 acre hobby farm situated 40 minutes 
from Bendigo and 1 hour from Melbourne. Land is fully 
fenced into 5 paddocks with some outbuildings and 2 dams. 
The block has a north easterly aspect with generous views. 3 
BR timber home, 10 squares with open plan living area. 
Phoneand electricity connected with bottled gas for cooking, 
HWS and heating. Primary school bus route nearby. Price 
$95,000 ONO. Phone (054) 33 2407. 


11. WIMMERA TOWN, 30 KM EAST OF HORSHAM. 
Excellent 25 square 4 br home on 2/3 acre, all services. 
Modern bathroom and kitchen, study, poultry shed 4m x 
2.5m, two utility sheds, 18 tree orchard. Existing native trees 
and shrubs, 50 new plantings. $89,000. For further infor- 
mation phone (053) 852421 after 6 PM. 


12. Situated in the beautiful Upper Murray region of Victoria, 
there is a beautiful plateau of 1000 acres, offering peace 
inspiration and the chance to create a lifestyle that reflects 
you. A one-sixth share in this magnificent property is being 
offered for sale. The share contains two excellent dams 
containing over 3 acre feet of water, enough for an extensive 
garden and orchard. The excavated house site has forty feet 
of lovingly constructed rock wall already built, and is near 
the semi-permanent stream that passes through the prop- 
erty. The property hasa balance of native timber (stringybark, 
red and yellow box) and cleared land, including fertile creek 
flats. Access is via a dirt track, steep but accessible. Only 20 
minutes to a small town. Price: $40,000. Ph (060) 371 366. 
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13. WIMMERA AREA, 8 km from town, 38 acres, good 
fencing, 2 paddocks, dam and tank water, huge shed 60 foot 
x 30 foot, single garage, other shedding, horse yard. 3 
bedroom brick house, high ceilings, fair carpets, OFP lounge, 
gas heating and cooking, electric HWS. $80,000 ONO. 
Contact owner direct on (053) 972337. 


14. EDENHOPE. 26 KM EAST OF NARACOORTE. 98 km 
west of HORSHAM. 10 acre bush block. Power and phone 
nearby. $13,500. Will consider part trade, part cash. Phone 
(056) 743 046. 


15. CLUNES (BALLARAT AREA) 1 Bedroom bungalow on 
3/4 acre block on 2 titles, Council building permit, also large 
shed/workshop, with L/P, water and Telecom connected. 
Bungalow has ownshower, toilet and kitchen all fully fenced 
with plenty of fruit trees. Price $26,000. Phone (03) 363 1078 
AH. 


TASMANIA 

1. RANELAGH -2br home on 59 acres of bush and pasture, 
3 dams. Great view. Solar power with combustion stove/ 
hot water system. 10 minutes from Huonville, 40 minutes to 
Hobart. Secluded but not isolated. $79,000. For information 
phone (002) 664529. Andrew D Baldwin, 7 Walton St, 
Ranelagh, Tasmania, 7109. 


2. SANDELY (30 minutes west of Hobart). Secluded bush 
retreat. 37 native forest acres, mountain views, house site, 
creek. $44,000 to buyer committed to eco-forestry (no 
clearfelling). Opportunity to create a sustaining firewood 
business at $60+ per tonne delivered to Hobart. Reserves: 
several thousand tonnes. Phone owner on (074) 935341. 


3. GLEN HUON - 45 MINUTES SOUTH OF HOBART. 10 
Acres, includes cabin (12 ft x 16 ft) with sleeping loft, storage, 
and pot belly stove - ideal temporary or WWOOFER ac- 
commodation. Sunny northerly aspect with great views to 
Mt Wellington and Sleeping Beauty. Consists of 7 acres 
sloping pasture, 3 acres bush, small pond, permanent stream 
on boundary. Fully fenced, adjoins graded council road. 
Power nearby. Selling mid-January. $36,000. Phone Robert 
(002) 204306 BH. 


4. TEAHOUSE/GALLERY FOR SALE in small town one 
hoursouth of Hobart. Federation building good lease includes 
equipment. Reasonable rent includes one bedroom flat on 
large fertile block. Diverse income from established eatery, 
art craft books, clothing ete. Local and tourist trade. Price 
$30,000. Enquiries. The Queens Inn, Geeveston, Tasmania, 
7116. Phone (002) 971 834 or (002) 664 185. 


5. NORTH-EAST, NEAR ST MARYS, almost 5 acres, mostly 
pasture, some bush, permanent creek, great aspect, out- 
standing coastal views, good house site and access, close to 
main road, price: $27,000. Owner (059) 684 582. 
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6. HOBART’S MAGNIFICENT CHANNEL DISTRICT. 45 
easy minutes from GPO to unique new home on 24 acres, two 
adjoining titles. Absolute privacy. Architect’s 2 storey solar 
design features slate, timber, glass, massive Tas Oak beams, 
Adobe infill. This irreplaceable country lifestyle for only 
$150,000! The rainwater, magic views and pure air are yours 
free. Phone (07) 814 0502 anytime for details. 


7. COUNTRY RETREAT/HOBBY FARM - SOUTH ESK 
VALLEY, TASMANIA. Rich soil. 76 acres, two permanent 
streams. Third of block rainforest. Spacious cottage renovated 
to high standard with all services. 20 minutes from Ben 
Lomond ski-resort and national park. 50 minutes from 
Launceston or beach. Excellent value $67,000. Phone (003) 
77 1169. 


8. NE TASMANIA. Large 5 bedroom WB house, 1/3 acre, 
large lounge kitchen/dining room, 2 wood heaters, 2 toilets, 
2 garages, out buildings, fruit and vegie garden, some fur- 
nishings, town and tank water, sunny aspect, RSD, school 
and bus, 45 minutes to Scotsdale, St Helen and beaches, 
peaceful living, fresh and salt water fishing. Price $33,000. 
Phone (003) 54 2101. 


9. ST MARYS, TASMANIA. 50 acres with 3 bedroom 
cottage, fenced into 6 paddocks with 4 spring fed dams,3 pen 
single stand shearing shed and yards fully equipped. Also 
hay shed and fowl yard. Permanent water gravity fed to the 
house and yard. Mains power and telephone are connected. 
Heating and cooking by Saxon wood heater, and a slow 
combustion stove and also electric hot plates. Located 1 1/ 
2 hours to Launceston and 15 minutes to the coast. Price 
$90,000. Phone (003) 72 2520. 


10. ST MARYS, TASMANIA - 11 ACRES. Property is 
situated in lovely forested area. Gravity-fed water from 
permanent creek, secluded, 7 km to town, schools hospital. 
Partly built log cabin, 15 minutes to beautiful surfand fishing 
beaches. Plenty of wildlife. Power and phone nearby. Price 
$25,000 ONO. Phone (003) 77 1131. 
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11. UPPER ESK, TASMANIA - 40 ACRES, large log and 
timber cabin-style home, powerand phone, gravity-fed water 
from beautiful mountain stream. Blackwoods, sassafras and 
myrtle trees. Adjoins State forest, short walk to fantastic 
trout fishing river. Many native animals and birds. Mag- 
nificent mountain and valley views. Price $75,000. Phone 
(003) 77 1131. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

1. KIMBERLY, WA. 200 km from Broome, 1/3 share 3,000 
acres 900 freehold (only one of its kind) remainder Ag lease 
Fitzroy River frontage, unlimited ground water, variety 
soils, immense homestead, cottage w/shop, plant etc. Phone 
(091) 914 780, Peter Marlow, PO Box 1864, Broome, WA, 
6725. 


ACT 

1. CROOKWELL. A rare fully serviced (electricity, town 
water and sewerage) 2 & 1/4 acre block on the outskirts of 
town. Crookwell has all services including hospital, high 
school etc, and is just 40 minutes from Goulburn and 90 
minutes to Canberra. Temperate climate, 850 mm rainfall: 
900 m in elevation. Established organic farms in the area. 
Good building sites and sealed road access. $35,000. AH (06) 
253 1081, BH (06) 252 5538. 


TO RENT 

1. RENT AN ORGANIC FARM with solar house - near 
beaches - for as little as $18 a room, a day, including access to 
our organic produce. Central to northern Tasmanian wil- 
derness places; just 20 minutes from Devonport. For in- 
formation and booking phone-“Heron on Earth” (004) 286 
144. 


2. WE ARE TWO WOMEN LOOKING FOR OTHER 
WOMEN to share our solar-powered mudbrick house on 20 
acres of beautiful bush, near Daylesford, Central Victoria. 
Potential to build own dwelling. Children welcome. Phone 
Karina on (053) 345 246. 


3. TRUSTWORTHY, SHARING PERSON(S) REQUIRED to 
occupy large caravan on Hunter Valley bush block, in ex- 
change for assistance or small rent. Sharing house with two 
others, vegetarian, non smoker preferred. Phone (049) 382 
036. 


WANTED 


1. WANTED: 10 acres plus, with water and power, living 
quarters optional. Coastal area preferred. Qld, NSW, Vic, 
Tas or WA. Prefer bush or partially cleared. Please phone 
(098) 452 145. 


2. Couple looking for house/land on NSW coast. Must be 
near EG-type community on 2-20 acres. Preferably near 
sealed road, with power/phone & good water/soil. Estab- 
lished garden and energy efficient home desirable. Land 
only considered to $70,000 or with house to $180,000. Phone 
(02) 918 6693. 
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EARTH GARDEN BOOKS 


Books to help you along the Earth Garden path. These books can 
be ordered directly from Earth Garden. See page 96 to order. 


Earth Garden Building Book 
Design and build 


your own home 


by Robert Rich & Keith Smith 
This is the 300 page classic for people who 
want to build their own home from natural 
materials, in harmony with their sur- 
roundings. Anyone of average intelligence 
can build their own home, and probably 
not endup with a 25 year mortgage. “This 
book is an antidote to the stereotyped 
Australian suburban sprawl of red brick 
houses with red tile roofs, set squarely on 
a rectangle of ground,” say Bob Rich and 
Keith Smith. 

$29.95 plus postage. 


The Australian 


SELF SUFFICIENCY HANDBOOK 


Edited by Keith & Irene Smith & Alan Thomas Gray | 


The Healthy House Cow 
by Marja Fitzgerald 
Australia’s first organic house cow book. 
From fencing to cheesemaking and or- 
ganic health solutions. Loads of interest- 
ing recipes. Published by Earth Garden. 
144 pages. $15.00 plus postage. 


Backyard Self-sufficiency 
by Jackie French 
164 pages of wisdom to ensure maximum 
productivity and pleasure from a small 
plot. Jackie’s jam-packed guide tells you 
how to create a backyard Garden of Eden. 
$14.95 plus postage. 


Earth Garden T-shirts 
Comfortable, unbleached 100% cotton T-shirts, 
with the EG logo (the 1577 woodcut) and banner 
printed in dark green. Available in small (16), 
medium (20), large (24), and now in extra large 
(28). $15.00 plus postage. 


Earth User's Guide To Permaculture 
by Rosemary Morrow 
"Don't muck about, just do it." That's the 
style of Rosemary's intensely practical book 
(introduction by Bill Mollison), which is 
based on two real life permaculture prop- 
erties. Whether you're in a flat or on a 
broadacre farm, if you're interested in 
permaculture this 152 page, large format 
book is the practical text with the reason- 

able-price tag. 
$19.95 plus postage. 


the Seed Savers’ Handbook 
by Michel & Jude Fanton 

Illustrations by Alfredo Bonanno 
The Seed Savers’ Handbook describes the 
seed collecting, growth cycles, propaga- 
tion, cultivation and traditional kitchen 
and medicinal uses of 117 vegetables, 
culinary herbs and edible flowers. Seed- 
saving is enormous fun. This remarkable 
book is tightly edited, superbly designed, 
and dripping with the most exquisite il- 
lustrations. $20.00 plus postage. 


oth y 


Michel & Jade Fanton > 


Natural Control of Garden Pests 
by Jackie French 


Jackie's many years of controlling pests 
with natural gardening methods. Natural 
pest control of flower and vegetable gar- 
dens, orchards and small farms. 

$15.95 plus postage. 


The Australian Self-Sufficiency Handbook 
‘A survival guide for the 21st Century’ 


340 pages, large format. 


The long-awaited ‘best of Earth Garden’, including, 
new and previously unpublished material. 

This is tbe manual of self-reliance to inspire 
confidence in anyone who wants to make a new start. 
Coal-face Earth Garden: written from first hand 
experience by two decades of Earth Gardeners. 

&® Build your own house 

@ Raise your own stock; and 

@ Learn basic ‘make it yourself crafts. 
Generously illustrated — 


® Grow your own food 
& Generate your own power 
® Ensure a reliable water supply 


"There is no doubt that money 
can be saved and the environ- 
ment protected by putting into 
practice even a few of the sug- 
gestions in this handbook." 
—The Age 


See page 96 to order from Earth Garden 


Not for the bookshelf: for out in the yard as well. 
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The Hard Times Handbook 
by Keith & Irene Smith 


A new, revised 234 page edition. Unem- 
ployment continues to make life hard. 
Learn how to survive hard times, save 
money and consume fewer of the world’s 
diminishing resources. 
$14.95 plus postage. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
in tropical climates 
by Liz Sinnamon 

At last! A guide to organic fruit and 
vegetable gardening written specifically 
for tropcial and sub-tropical climates, by 
long-time Earth Garden contributor, or- 
ganics teacher, and practising organic 
grower, Liz Sinnamon. This 128 page 
paperback is published by Earth Garden, 
andis suitable for beginning or established 
organic gardeners. 

$12.95 plus postage. 


Earth Garden binders 
Sturdy magazine binders to protect your 
precious Earth Gardensalso make it harder 
for borrowed ones to get misplaced! Holds 
9 or 10 editions, and prevents tears, dog 
ears and bent pages. They're tough, and 
attractive, with the Earth Garden banner 
and logo stamped in gold foil on the spine 
andcover. $12.00 each plus postage. 


The Settler’s Guide 


Compiled by Keith Smith 
This 176 page book is based on 100 year 
old articles from the Agricultural Gazette 
of New South Wales. Old timers’ infor- 
mation for New Settlers — from clearing 
and fencing, building and tools, to live- 
stock, farming and gardening. 
$24.95 plus postage. 


Keeping Domestic Geese 


by Barbara Soanes 
Geese are one of the easiest of all domestic 
creatures to keep. This well-illustrated 
160 page book offers a comprehensive 
account of all aspects of keeping geese 
including 'How to start’ for beginners, and 
‘backyard’ advice. $15.95 plus postage. 


Earthworms in Australia 
by David Murphy 

This book provides acomprehensive guide 

for gardeners, farmers, conservationists 

and aspiring worm farmers on all the 

beneficial properties of earthworms. Asa 

small business worm farming can provide 

a living wage. But worms can also com- 

post all kitchen scraps, replace chemical 

sewage works and regenerate our land. 
$14.95 plus postage. 


Jackie French’s Guide to 
Companion Planting in 
Australia and New Zealand 
This pocket-sized 126 page bookisJackie’s 
guide to companion planting for fruit, 
vegetables and flowers. 

$9.95 plus postage. 


Energy From Nature 
Compiled by Peter Pedals 
Rainbow Power Company products 
catalogue for operating a stand-alone 
power system — hydro, solar, wind or 
hybrid. 139 pages. $15.00 plus postage. 


~ NEW THIS SEASON~ 


The Aussie Tomato Book 
by Keith & Irene Smith 


Everything you need to know about 
growing, cooking and preserving to- 
matoes, in a superb new book from 
our former Earth Garden publishers. 


$14.95 plus postage. 


THE AUSSIE 
‘TOMATO 


© How te grow tomatoes successfully © 
+ Over 70 varieties described in detail è 
+ Recipes tor cooking, bettiing & preserving © 


EARTH GARDEN 


natural pet soap 

Sick of your favourite hound scratching to 
death because you refuse to use strong 
chemical flea controls? Yes, we know — 
the cure’s worse than the disease. Earth 
Garden natural dog soap is made from 
100% pure natural ingredients. It works 
— we use it on the EG mutt. 

3 cakes for $8.95 plus postage. 


The Wilderness Garden 
Beyond organic gardening 
by Jackie French 
Jackie goes beyond the ideas of conven- 
tional organic gardening. Radical ways for 
natural growing without weeding, mow- 
ing or fertilisers. A landmark publication 
for Australian gardening. 186 pages. 

$19.95 plus postage. 


Hard Times Kitchen Book 
by Keith & Irene Smith 


Keith & Irene show how to make the best 
possible meals for the least amount of 
money. They adapt traditional and peas- 
ant dishes from around the world. Has 
sections on growing, storing and preserv- 
ing food. 248 pages. 

$15.95 plus postage. 


The Organic Garden Problem Solver 
by Jackie French 


A 140 page, large format guide to 
coping naturally with pests and other 
garden problems, from Earth Garden's 
famous (!) organic gardening col- 
umnist. An A-Z solver for fruit, veg- 
etables, ornamental flowers, treesand 
lawns. Excellent.$19.95 plus postage. 


Jackie French's Chook Book 
Jackie's 128 page book on keeping chooks. 
A well-priced little book which provides 
guidance and clever flock management 
ideas. Handy whether you've already got 
chooks, or don't know the vent from the 
crop. $12.95 plus postage. 


Earth Garden 


bib & brace overalls 

100% cotton, Australian-made, dark green, 
bib & brace overalls. Attractively embroi- 
dered in gold cotton thread with Earth 
Garden’s distinctive ‘little digger’ logo and 
the EG banner. Four sizes: small (77), 
medium (87), large (97) or extra large 
(107). Please choose your size carefully! 
Calculating your size (cm): 


Waist To fit Inleg Size 
77 74 77 
87 79 87 
97 83 97 
107 86 107 


ONLY $39.95 plus postage. 
Single back copies of Earth Garden 


Complete your collection! We have cop- 
ies of most editions. Collectors’ copies of 
an irreplaceable reference library. 

$3.95 each plus postage. 


Earth Garden back issue library 
Nearly all the back copies from 1972 till 
one before the current edition (except 
EGs 2, 3, 10, 13-15, and 50 which are out 
of print). A survival kit of self-sufficiency, 
this unique library (over 9 kg) has over 
4,000 pages of practical information on 
growing, building, energy, household 
economy, livestock, craft, tucker, and tales 
from New Settlers all around Australia. 
The ultimate present. $285 plus postage. 


BOOKS AND BACK ISSUES OF EARTH GARDEN 


BOOKS Please add postage, and allow 3 weeks for delivery. 


The Australian Self-Sufficiency Handbook (340 pages) - $24.95 (add postage: 700 grams) 

The Earth Gardener’s Companion, by Jackie French - $7.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 

Earth Garden T-shirts 

o small (16) © medium (20) p large (24) - $15.00 (add postage: 300 grams) 

Earth Garden Bib & Brace overalls (dark green) - $42.95 (add postage: 900 grams) 

OSize77(S) OSize87(M) OSize 97 (L) osSize 107 (XL) 

Earth Garden natural DOG SOAP - 3 for $8.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 

Jackie French’s BACKYARD SELF-SUFFICIENCY - $14.95 (add postage: 300 grams) 

Jackie French’s ORGANIC GARDEN PROBLEM SOLVER - $19.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 

Earth Garden Building Book - $29.95 (add postage: 900 grams) 

The HARD TIMES HANDBOOK $14.95 (add postage: 250 grams) 

EG Binders (hold 10 copies) - $12 each (add postage: 450 grams) 

The Healthy House Cow - $15.00 (add postage: 400 grams) 

The Settler’s Guide - $24.95 (add postage: 450 grams) 

Jackie French’s COMPANION PLANTING GUIDE - $9.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 

ENERGY FROM NATURE - $16.00 (add postage: 500 grams) 

THE LOT: From EG 1 to one before the current issue (excludes 

EG 2,3,10,13-15, 29, 50 - out of print - $285 (add postage: 10 kg) 

Single issues: EG 1 to current issue 

(except EG 2, 3, 10, 13-15, 29, 50) - $3.95 each (add postage: 150 grams) 

the Seed Savers’ Handbook - $20.00 (add postage: 500 grams) 

Hard Times Kitchen Book - $15.95 (add postage: 300 grams) 

The Aussie Tomato Book - $14.95 (add postage: 180 grams) 

Earthworms in Australia - $14.95 (add postage: 250 grams) 

Earth User’ s Guide to Permaculture - $19.95 (add postage: 550 grams) ............ cece eee eee ee eeee ese 
Jackie French's Chook Book - $12.95 (add postage: 200 grams). ........ cece cece ee eee eee eee eee 
Backyard Animals - $16.95 (add postage: 250 grams) 

Keeping Domestic Geese - $15.95 (add postage: 350 grams)... 1.2.0... eee c cece eee ee ee tee eee eens 


Growing Fruit & Herbs Organically — $19.95( add postage: 350 grams) 
The Wilderness Garden $19.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 


$ 
$ 
$ 
The Illustrated EARTH GARDEN herbal - $24.95 (add postage: 500 grams) $ 
$ 
$ 
ORGANIC GARDENING in tropical climates $12.95 (add postage: 200 grams) $ 


Please add postage & handling 

Total Weight of all books/items: Up to 500 grams — add $3.50 
Up to 3 kilograms — add $7.00 
Over 3 kilograms — add $12.00 


NZ readers: add A$15 per kg (or part) 


BSCRIPTION 


Please post me: 4 (1year) 8 (2 years) 12 (3 years) 
issues of Earth Garden, starting with issue number 

| enclose: 

o $19.00 One year subscription o$ 38.00 Two year subscription 


o $ 57.00 Three year subscription (add $10 per year for overseas sea mail).............. e EEE 
No need to cut this page, just send us the details in a letter if you prefer. 


Total enclosed 


Postcode 
Send to: Earth Garden, RMB 427, Trentham, Victoria, 3458. 


Back copies 


Fihi Move out food co-ops . . . Kibbutz and Moshav . 
Meritealvat herbe .. . Fred Robinson . . . bean sprouts 
sompoet and mulch . .. comfrey . . . earthworms. 

#04) OUT OF PRINT 

Fia The honey bee... back to the land in Tassie . . . the 

kawon black sheep . .. tanning . . . candles... bread 
teonkeye a wallhanging. 

EA The wind - windmills . .. windpumps . . . generators 
ishu pottery . Cinva ram . . . poultry . .. Hamburgs 
moon planting.. fallout shelter.. Vegan way. 

Pa Bola 1- sun cults .. . solar cooker . . . sundials . . . 

teetWerld Clifton Pugh... concretehouse . .. Shalom 
Lijun cookin’. horses .. . sprit of Nimbin. 

Fy Soler 2? - hot water... Mudbrick techniques . . . 

Angora goats make a leather bag and belt . . 

musiooma — natural dyes. 

Ea Gas power - methane digester . . . by truck to Tassie 


s#umbungi hats... inkle loom . . . candles and tapers 
country cottages .. . A-frame .. . school gardens .. . 
eourdough 
£00 LI gas Mary's place... building with stone rubble 


(aiptorm) macrobiotics ... oats... ducks... 
how to hill a pig. 
#010 OUT OF PRINT. 
HOTT Water. hydraulic ram . . . waterwheels . . . okra . . 
seed primer heavy horses . . . tomatoes . . . soft 
tetwology wine... hard cheese . . . start with hens. 
FOND Keeping food - drying . . . salting .. . bottling... 
swig tahu... topic delights . . . plant propagation . 
piana for a solar water heater . . . Solar stills and cooker 
Moora Moora 
EPO 19-16 OUT OF PRINT. 
£016 A Lytel Herbal (Part 2) - comfrey, lavender, worm- 
wood yarrow... poultry shed... peafowl ... goats... basic 
hsshooping rammed earth building . . . hydraulic ram. 
FOIF Fencing... dry stone walls . . . make soap . . . nets 
pole shelter... breeding black sheep .. . The 
Avtonomous House .. . asparagus . . . Aeolian harp . . . 
‘oko Khaki Campbells. 
FO 10: Fruit garden . . . oranges . . . lemons . . . olives . . 
mui tropical kuit.. . fodder trees .. . road building . 
wood fired kiln plans . . . Cinva-ram cottage . 
switowers homebirth. 
£410 Wood heat - pot bellies . . . Jotul . . . cooking .. . 
mahing a quid . . . build a storage cellar . . . bushfires . . . 
sioneluit.. macadamia nuts. .. binding your EGs. . . tree 
planting  . budding. 
E020: Apples . . . pears . .. cordon and espalier . . . build 
a haybale pig house . . . pollen . . . rose hips . . . mudbrick 
fais solar homes... gourds . . . preserve fence posts. 
F021: Womancralt - all articles by women . . . earthly arts 


rug kame 


axewomanship . . . glove puppets . . . spinning . 
weaving . easy rugs . . . Sumatran house .. . old roses 
index (EG 10-20). 
£422.23; Australian Access Sourcebook . . . 150 pages 


Aborigines... organic growing . . . permaculture... earth 
tuilding wind... solar... water power . . . technology 
water supply . . . access to groups, plans, books, tools. 
F024: Place - 24 New Settlers write... Mare Carter... 
Ilon Edwards . . . Nel Douglas . . . Gundaroo Store . . . 
Haitibow Region . .. MtOak . .. Moora Moora... Universal 
tWotherhood . . . bush ashram. 
F025: Australian Access Sourcebook (Part2) - 130 pages 
livestock. ..aquaculture. .. fencing . .. killing... tanning 
food and nutrition . . . grain grinders . . . solar homes . 
methane . . . greenhouse . . . Dorothy Hall 
E026: The earth-built kasbahs . . . owner built homes in 
stone timber .. . mudbricks . . . a slab cottage . . . tee 
telling _. solar electrics... acoms . . . compost dunny . 
quandong . . . pumpkin recipes. 
£27: 100 tropical food plants for Australia (part 1)... 16 


legumes... winged bean . . . pigeon pea... lablab... 
cowpea... adzuki bean . . . blacksmithing . . . bluestone 
building .. . wok cooking. 


£428; Tropical food plants (part 2) . . . horse and buggy 
packhorsing the Alps . . . black sheep . . . Merinos .. . 
bullocks . . . tamarillo . . . stringybark baskets . . . solar trike 
persimmons. 
£029: OUT OF PRINT. 
£0; Organic growing - compost heaps, pits, trenches, 
boxes, bins and barrels . . . no-dig . . . mulch carpets . . 
semi-arid growing ... preserving figs ... tempeh . . . pasta 
glass bottle windows. 
#31: Energy - make a hydraulic ram . . . secondhand 
windpump . . . mudbrick sequels . . . freezing food . 
tuechini glut... drying fruit . . . all about sprouts .. . hotbox 
cooker... building a log house (part 1). 
E032: Year of the Tree - St Barbe Baker . . . tree tales . 
how a tree works . . . farm tree . . . native from seed... 


coppicing . . . Neil Douglas interview . . . cob building 

log house (part 2). 

£33; Tenth anniversary issue . . . imber felling . . . lifting 

poles. post and beam design . . . log house (part 3) 
parquet floors . . . backyard rabbits . . . goats . . . fowls . 
dry pit loo . . . portable henhouse. 

G34; China - communes... tees... fish. . . farming 
fecycling human wastes... biogas .. . tansport... travel 


notes Chinese earth building (Ron Edwards) . 

rainforest . . . bread and jam. 

E035: Bees and trees - tribute to St Barbe Baker .. . 

backyard bees ...mudbrick workshop... . footings for earth 

walls ... make a solar collector ... magpies ... earthworms 
fodder tees. 


BACK ISSUE LIBRARY 
Most of the back issues from 1972 to one before the current edition 
(except the out of print editions). This is a survival kit of self-sufficiency, 


a unique library (over 7 kg) with more than 4,000 pages of practical 
information on growing, building, energy, household economy, live- 
stock, craft, tucker and tales from New Settlers all around Australia. 


EG36: return to Nimbin . . . New Setters . . . a woman 

builder . . . pawpaw plantation . . . solar electric systems 
. . potty garden . . . choughs ... Peru .. . lavender sachet 
. biological building . . . farm structures. 

EG37: HARD TIMES... . making paper .. . newspaper fuel 
- fags torugs .. barter.. Suungs ma 

. hand grain mills . 


EG36: Hard Times tucker . . . bread ... soups . . . yoghurt 
..ho-meat meals . . . beer . . . electric grain grinders . . . 
Gujarat village . .. mudbrick hermitage . . . earth walls and 
bushfires . . . Noel's island. 

EG39: Build Peter Pedal's bike wheel wind generator . . . 


fire without matches . . . bushfire defensive house . . . 
avocado growing guide . . .rosehips . . . car battery power 
. . farm energy . . . backyard food. 


EG40: Communities . . . running a food co-op . . . three in 
a caravan . . . Scott Nearing’s ‘A Good Life’ . . . cyder in 
Tasmania . . . our self-built house . . . earth floors . .. th 
billy . . . olive oil . . . hares . . . cashew nuts. 

EG41: Sahara . . . Timbuktu . . . Uganda . . . pack donkeys 
. horse floatjourney . .. mat-tents . . . build a S-rotor wind 
generator . . . damper yeastless bread . . . food co-op 
accounts . . . real potatoes . . . Index EG31-40. 

EG42: Earth covered homes... . Burra dugouts .. . slipform 
stone .. . the flood-defensivehouse... tomato tips... deep 
ecology . . . build a pigsty . . . EG reader survey... the 
Tuareg . . . Jean Pain's methods. 
EG43: Earth domes and vaults .. . 
. . quarry bush stone . . . bush shower . . . 
incinerator hot water and Pelton wheel . . 
wiring . . . sheep . . . donkeys . . . horses. 
EG44: Plug in the sun - solar electric systems . . . 12V to 
240V . . . batteries . . . inverters . . . alternative washdays 
. . -how to make a pedal drier and 12V computers. . . solar 
panel booster . . . Solar Trek. 

EG45: Waterworks - shifting water with sun, wind and 
water .. . solar electric pumps . . . gravity feed . . hydraulic 
ram .. . Platapump . . . the cyclone-defensive house . . . 
bunya nuts .. . 12V problems. 

EG46: Windworks - wind generators . . . solar trackers 

. water turbines . . . 12V bilge pump . . . herbal shampoo . 
.. Tanzania . . . the algae pond... 12V 


rendering earth walls . 
Peter Pedals’ 
. low voltage 


EG47: Practical projects . . -hanging a door . . . household 
plumbing . . . waterwheel pump . . . cycling Mongolia... the 


sun-pump . . . livestock . . . Aussie yurt . . . pigeon pea 
bee tools . . . Peter's pedal machine. 
EG48: Bob Rich's rammed earth primer . . . 1930s Dab, 


Pug and Pise, compostmuncher . . . sushi and sashimi 
Energy Pulse . . . buying an energy system . . . animal 
shelters. ..hand dug wells. .. ferrocementtank ... growing 
frowood 
EG49: Chlorella culture . . . Solar Pack 
TARDIS . . . just 6 volts . . . Poll Herefords . . . Babaco . . 
. Genteel frugality . . . Evening Primrose . . . home-made 
ladders . . . ferrocement roots building blues 
immersion heaters . . . HARD TIME hints . . . Soper with 
Chaucer. 
EG50: OUT OF PRINT. 
EGS51: Australian solar kit homes .. . self-sufficient house 
. . Solarium . . . energy updates . . . thin film solar panels 
... fam & sun pumps . . . two-faced stonework . . . river 
stone & mudbrick . . . earth building access . . . kero 
refrigeration... .a shuntregulator . . . vegie basics... corn 
is king .. . 3-ply spinning . . . loo review. 
EGS52: Simple solar electric systems . . . 12V fridge... .12V 
record player . . . EG interviews . . . composting with 
earthworms . . . glazing skills . . . mudbrick pictures. 
EG53: Horse drawn gypsy holidays . . . solar refrigeration 


Peter Pedals’ 


cottage gardens . . . organic scale contol... DIY land 
transfer... bartering . . . chaff cutters . . . controlling scale 
. Natural cow care. . . solar fridge design . . . earth bricks 


made easy . . . the Land Rover. 

EGS4: 12V solar lighting and appliances. 
chick brooder . . . inverters for solar systems . 

water . . . festivals. 

EG55: Mudbricks from heavy clay . . . managing plant 

diseases ... building a baby’s cradle... a biodynamic farm 
. making cider . . . a hot drum warning . . . a solar contol 

... thoughts on solar retailing... thyme... owner 

builder apprenticeship. 

EGS56: Energy-efficient house design . . . Batting in the 

bush . . . costing an owner-built home . . . controlling fruit 

fly organically .. . build ahome food smoker . .. windpower 
. . towards food self-sufficiency simple devices for 


tomatoas 
. boring for 


lower voltage . . . solar tracking . . . toxic mushrooms . 
leeks . . . motorised 

EG57: Building with children .. . Solar trackers . . . eel skin 
moccasins. .. towards food self-sufficiency . . . calculating 
sun angles . . . how to routbusybodies . . . the elder tree . 
. -lemon grass . . . rammed earth corners . . . a potter's 
livelihood. 


EG58: Making aliving from pottery . . . Battling in the Bush, 
Partili... Rainbow Power Company . .. Towards food self- 
sufficiency . .. Organic gardening column . .. Hoof care for 
donkeys . .. Saving world rainforests . .. Cob earth building 
. Solar car race results ... Creative beermaking .. . Build 
a geodesic dome planetarium. 
EGS59: Buying a bush block . . . Living in yurts .. . Borage- 
herb of gladness . . . Biodynamic farming . . . Growing 
cabbages . . . Raspberries .. . Earthworm cultivation . . 
using a bait castnet . . . Torches in the bush. 
EG60: Owner-building octagons . . . Growing mushrooms 
. . Alternative pasture . . . Growing rosemary . . . Bush 
tucker . . . Low speed generator . . . Sailing to the far north. 
EG61: Making futons . . . Building a mudbrick hothouse . 
. . Using wood heaters . . . A herbal tea farm . . . Growing 
grain . . . 12 volt amp and turntable . . . Cattle diseases . 
. Lemon balm . . . donkey taining . . . Resharpening a 
bushman's saw. 
EG 62: Breeding angora goats . . . Donkey taining . . . 
Make a pioneer work shirt . . . Pickles and chutneys . . . 
Frost-free gardens . . . Growing sprouts . . . Trees for 
shelter and woodlotting . . . Growing fennel . . . Cost 
comparison of home heating . . . Building an African village. 
EG 63: Special Bicentenary issue - Aboriginal Australia 
and self reliance . . . Traditional shelter . . . Rangers at 
Kakadu . . . Gary Foley interview . . . Mudbrick desert 
community centre . . . 19th Century Aboriginal farmers 
low voltage washing machines ... Roofing tips . . . Battery 
warning . . . Fostering calves. 
EG64: Organic farms in Spain . .. Buying at clearing sales 
. . . Making and laying a shingle roof . . . Basic home 
electrics .. . Dealing with building inspectors .. . The Seed 


Savers’ Network . . . Backyard astronomy . . . Mudbrick 
plastic coats . . . Herbs: watercress . . . wholesome 
education. 


EG65: Puppet making... Making pasta . .. Television free 
zone .. . Make a battery-operated blender . . . Food 
irradiation update . . . Cherryplum glut recipes . . . Earth 
sculpture . . . 12 volt wiring basics . . . Fallen timber into 
firewood . . . Angelica. 
EG66: The Demountable Throne . . . The Healthy House 
Cow. .. Confest 89... EARTH GARDEN INDEX EG 51- 
5... Egg gluts . . . bees . . . Solar powered workshop . . 
. insect bites .. . home power batteries. 
EG67: Getting rid of termites... . Gourd Festival .. . Battery 
terms . . . Spanish organics . . . Colonial Blacksmith . . . 
Small business ideas . . . Saving rainforests. 
EG68: Buying a wood heater . . . Access to steep land . . 
. A frost-free winter garden .. . Self-sufficiency, Depression 
style . . . Witchwood Farm . . . Mulled wine . . . Jackie 
French's Season by Season. 
EG69: Home grown perfumes . . . Materials for solar power 
systems... Coping with calving .. . Dyer's woad... Cream, 
glorious cream . . . Conveyancing tips mulching 
potatoes . . . Safe building practices, et beaucoup d'autes 
trucs. 
EG70: Building pole houses . . . A ten dollar workbench 
Weeds in thekitchen ... Footproblems of sheep... New 


solar controller .. . New microhydro electric generator 
Chervil. 
EG71 . . . Certifying organic produce . . . Tarragon . . 


growing kiwifruit... East Gippsland forests .. . Build a fret 
w. .. angopheras . . . The Natural House . . . grow bush 

tucker . . . hydro power. 

EG72: Lining a cabin with ‘free’ logs . . . Fire without 

matches . . . The Zen of digging Butter making . 

Suburban Earth Gardening . . . bushfire preparation 

making bird nest boxes . . . tree lucerne. 

EG73: Outback camel safaris . . . Tipi living . . . using 

scythes . . . building in granite . . . growing caraway . . . 

looking for land .. . broad beans . .. ozone layer protection. 

EG74: Termite breakthrough ... Worm farming in Western 

Australia . . . Life on a verandah. 

EG75: Steam engines and the solar powered ConFest 


Growing quandongs .. . no-till farming . . . harvest work 
timetable... Creating arainforest. .. Preserving tomatoes 
. Sine wave inverter . . . Life at Ontos. 


EG76: Kitchen design for owner builders . . . Build a fost- 
proof solar hot water unit. . . The Barter Directory 


Handmade buttons . . . Franklin River rafting . . . Harvest 
‘imetable. .. Making a patchwork quilt... infantpermaculture 
. The Potato Harvest. 


EG77: Hunza self sufficiency . . . Herbal farm and animal 
handbooks . . . Jillaroo Country Skills Farm . . . Native nuts 
. lemon grass . . . The Land Ethic .. . What the council 
wants . . . community swimming pool .. . emu farming . 
Pialligo apple orchard. 
EG78: Self sufficiency in the suburbs . . . Make your own 
axe handles . . . Roof sprinklers: proof they work... Large 
scale organic compost making . . . Mudbrick house plans 
. Buying the bull . . . Rainwater Tank cleaning... A 


flourishing biodynamic vineyard . . . Build a billy cart . 
Jillaroo Farm Hints. 


EG79: Building a pole-framed shed . . . fighting 
fleas . . . Rudolf Steiner... aloftroof... sage 

. -using a multimeter . . . Blackberry . . . learning 
the ropes . . . Father's Day gifts . . . homemade 
wine. 

EG80: 20 years of Earth Gardening . . . Peter 
Garrett opens Rainbow Power's mudbrick fac- 

tory . . . Milford Track wilderness walk . . . Making 
moccasins . . . Tree planting in arid conditions . . 

. nasturtiums .. . Mudbrick shelter... Learning 
the ropes . . . homemade marmalade. 

EG81: Permaculture on a town block . . . making 


tipis part 1... Money from your garden . . . 
Fencing . . . Growing gourds . . . Wilderness not 
woodchips . . . Building the right road . . . Using a 


Strath Steam engine .. . Reducing generator fuel 
bills . . . Making a water tank roof. 
EG82: No-knead breadmaking . . . Tipis part Il 
. . Permaculture on a town block . . . Building the 
right road part II . . . Scandia recycled wood 
stoves . . . Power line cancer link . . . Leaming 
organics in the subtropics . . . LETS . . . Ron 
Edwards bushcraft. 
EG83: How many solar panels do | need? . . . 
Natural termite prevention . . . Permaculture 
column . . . NiCad batteries . . . Recycled timber 
to drool over . . . Mudbricks our way . . . Tipis part 
Ill... LETS conference... WWOOF column . . 
. Four sizes of solar homes. 
EG84: Solar-powered homes - how much? . . 
Fuel reduction forest burning . . . Nappy facts & 
making pilchers . . . NZ's Riverside Community 
book . . . Ethical investment features . . . Building 
in stone . . . Developing a topical vegie patch . . 
. Building roads part Ill. 
EG85: Jenny's homemade solar hot water unit . 
tropical organics... NZ's Riverside Community 
. Co-housing in South Australia . . . Happy 
Birthday ‘Going Solar’ . . . Softwood substitution 
. .. Hydro power system special features 
House Footings part One . . . Eco-agriculture. 
EG86: Mudbrick loft homes . . . Compost toilet 
special features .. . All about earthworms .. . 
Keeping chooks. .. Garden recipes. .. Protecting 
NZ forests... 12V or 24V?... Take me to Cuba 
. - Chainsaw maintenance . . . Anglo-Nubian 
goats. 
EG87: Woodlots for timber needs . . . Solar 
cooking . . . Growing ginseng .. . Making an earth 
floor... The EG Herbal . . . Tree falling .. . The 
spirit of Gary Cullen . . . Growing flowers . . . East 
Gippsland forest blockade. 
EG 88: Build a Mudbrick Beehive Oven . 
Tanning sheep skins . . . Vietnam Permaculture 
. Solar Central Heating Recyde A 
Schoolhouse . . Potatoes From Spade To Blade 
. Geese . . . Install Your Own Power Grid 
Solar Power Breakthrough. 


In Our Previous Issue 


EG 89: Earth Garden Home Steam-Powered 
Mudbrick Work Co-operative . . . Pigs .. . Great 
Aussie Tomatoes .. . Converting to Organics 

Make Your Own Tempeh Selling Surplus 
Power Permaculture From Paddock To 
Paradise — And The Most Beautiful Cover Girl 
Imaginable! (Oops) 


Only after the last tree has been cut down, 
Only after the last river has been poisoned, 
Only after the last fish has been caught, 


Only then will you find that money cannot be eaten. 


—Cree Indian Prophecy 


